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A 
GLANCE AT THE WORD VARNA _ IN THE 
VEDIC LITERATURE 


By 


UMA CHAKRAVARTY 


The purport of the word varna as used in the majority of the modern Indian 
languages today is more or less identical with the signification of this word by the 
Vedic seers. If we give a further thought on the meaning of this word it will be clear to 
us that basically varna signifies distinguishing factor of one thing/person from an- 
other though they belong to the same genre. What the Vedic authors said about arya 
varna, $udra varna, asura varna etc. was : by that qualification they distinguished one 
type of people from another i.e. people living in India at that time. 


EXEGETIC OBSERVATION 


1. According to M. Monier Williams varna which has been formed from the 
root vr meaning ‘to cover’, means a covering (4varana), outward appearance (ripa), 
colour ( varna), beauty (kant), lustre (dipu), class of men, tribe, order, caste (prob- 
ably) due to contrast of colour between the dark of the aboriginal tribes and fair of 
their conquerors. 


2. Along with most of the above mentioned meanings of varna Mayrhofer 
refers to the corresponding Avestan vardanah meaning colour, especially as a sign of 
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blooming health. (Bartholomae, 1372)! Mayrhofer, as well as Monier Williams etc. 
have also stated the other meanings of this word: a letter, sound, vowel, syllable, 
word, a musical sound or note etc. 


3. According to some in Slavonic language varnu means ‘black’, ‘a crow’, 
and in the Lithuanian language (Baltic) also v4émmas means ‘a crow.’'* 


This indicates that perhaps, originally varna signified black colour and subse- 
quently colour in general so that it could distinguish black from fair; black colour 
happens to be the complexion of the defeated Indians in contrast to the fair-com- 
plexion immigrants.’ 


FOURFOLD SIGNIFICATION 


After a brief observation on the exegetic aspect of the word varna we shall 
delineate on the fourfold signification of it which are : 


I. ripa (outward appearance), varna (colour), kanu (beauty), dipt (lustre) 
Il. nivaraka (that which resists) 

Il. A letter, sound, vowel, syllable etc. 

IV. Social order / status / gradation / stratification 

I. répa, kanti, dipti 


The words rapa, kanti and dip, are so much close to each other in meaning 
that very often it becomes difficult to distinguish the one from the other. The word 
varna which in some of the Rgvedic occurrences has been interpreted by Sayana as 
riipa, may as well be interpreted as kant or dipt. 


rapa (= hue, colour) 

tvé agne sumatim bhiksamana 

divi §ravo dadhire yajhiyasah 

nakta ca cakrér us4sa virilpe 

krsném ca vérnam aruném ca s4m dhuh || 

RV 1.73.7? 

‘Agni, with thee, soliciting the favour, the holy ones have gained glory in 
heaven.They made the Night and Dawn of different colours, and set the black and 
purple hues together.’ - Griffith 
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kana (= loveliness) 


The lovely delicate beauty of the Maruts, Indra’s’associates, who just have 
showered rains, has been described in the following half stanza : 


niméghamana 4tyena pajasé | 
suScandrém vérnam dadhire supéSasam || 
RV 11.34.13 cd‘ 


‘They, with impetuous vigour, sending down the rain have taken to them- 
selves a bright and lovely hue.’ - Gniffith. 


dipu (= splendour) 
In a prayer to the goddess Usas we read : 


kada no devir amrtasya patnih | 
siro vérnena tatanann usésah |/ 
RV IV.5.13 cd* 


“When will the Goddesses, the immortal’s Spouses, the Dawns, spread over 
us the Sun-gods splendour?’ - Griffith. 


Il. aivaraka (that which resists) 


Sayana has interpreted varna as aivaraka in several places while interpreting 
varna occurring in the Rgvedic verses. 


In the verse mentioned below the word varnam interpreted as anistanivarakam 
by Sayana rightly suits the context. This also is worth noting here that Mayrhofer 
(Lieferung 19, p.154) mentions ‘Wehr’ (= resistance) as one of the meanings of varna. 


6 tyé n4ra indram atdye gurni 
cit tan sadyé 4dhvano jagamyat | 
devaso manyum dasasya $§camnan 
té na 4 vaksan suvitaya v4rnam |/ 
RV 1.104.2° 


“These men have come to Indra !or assistance: shall he not quickly come upon 
these pathways? May the gods quell the fury of the Dasa, and may they lead our 
folk to happy fortune.” - Griffith 
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So, according to Griffith, varnam (d) means here folk. Geldner also trans- 
lates varnam (d) as Rasse(=race, folk). Sayana rightly interprets varmam as nivarakam. 
Sayana’s interpretation of the third and the fourth line: 


devasah te devah nah asmakam suvitaya susthu praptavyaya yajfasya | varnam 
anistanivarakam indram 4 vaksan 4 vahantu | 


This is a verse to Indra. 
III. Letter, sound, vowel, syllable, word, etc. 


Maitrayani Samfuta 11.3.3 contains the word varnébhyam. Here varna means 
syllable(aksara). This Samhita in course of explaining the ten-lettered Viraf metre 
states : dvyaksaram loma dvyaksara tvag dvyaksaram mamsam dvyaksaram asthi 
dvyaksara majja tad dasa daSaksara Virat. The AitBr (V.32) while explaining the 
source of ‘om’ says : tani Sukrany abhyatapat tebhyo’ bhitaptebhyas trayo varna 
ajayantakara ukaro makéara iti tan anekadha samabharat tad etad om iti | “He 
(=Prajapati) brooded over these (bhah bhuvah svah) pure ones; from them, when 
brooded over, the three sounds were born; the letter a, the letter u and the letter m. 
Them he brought together; that made the word om.” (Keith, HOS. 25, p. 256) 


The TaiU (1.2.1) states : om Siksam vyakhyasyamah varnah svarah matra balam 
etc. One of the salient points of discussion of the Prausakhya literature is the linguis- 
tic, particularly the phonetic, aspects of the Vedic texts. To quote a few instances : 
Taittiriya-prati$akhya 1.15 deals with the Upasargas, the Suklayajurveda -prausakhya 
(VII. 32-37) with the uccaranasthana (place of articulation) of different letters ( varnas), 
again the same Prausakhya (I. 35) with the upadha (cf. antyad varnad) and II. 35 with 
the accent of letters ( varnas). The 47th patala of the A VPar7is entitled Varnapatala. 
The thirty-five sdtras of this section deal with : varna, varga, $ruti, sandhi, gana etc. 
In this patala of the A VParithe word varna occurs seventeen times. Precisely, A VPart 
deals with varna in a general way.’ 


IV. Social order / status / gradation / stratification 


A. THE SAMHITAS 


In the whole of the Samhita literature the word varna in the sense of social 
order / status / gradation / stratification occurs only twice. The RV.II.12.4 is an 
Indra-hymn,Grtsamada, the seer of the hymn eulogises Indra : he who chased the 
dasa varna underground (II. 12.4b) (v6 dasam va4rnam 4dhararh guhakah). The word 
varna was used for the second time in RV in poet Visvamitra’s narration of Indra’s 
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diametrically opposite treatment towards his Aryan followers on the one hand and 
his non-Vedic aboriginal enemies (the dasyus) on the other, by protecting the former 
and killing the latter. 


hatvi désyin pré aryam varnam avat (RV. Ill.34.9d) 


‘by killing the dasyus he protected the arya varna (people).’ 


B. THE BRAHMANAS 


AitBr V1.36 narrates that, in the days of yore Indra, being assisted by Brhaspati, 
suppressed the rebellious asura varna, and that now also, the sacrifiers, assisted by 
Indra and Brhaspati, kill the attacking asura varna.* 


TaiBr 1l.12.9.2 tells us about the genesis of vaisya, ksatriya and brahmana 
varnas: 


rebhyo jatam vaisyam varnam ahuh 
yajurvedam ksatriyasya ahur yonim | 
samavedo brahmananam prastatih || 


It is said that vai$ya varna was born of rks, Yajurveda is said to be the source 
of ksatriya, Samaveda is the mother of the brahmanas. TaiBr 1.2.6.7, TandBr V.5.14 
and JaimiBr 11.405 narrate the selfsame story almost in the same words. The story is 
about a fight between the one belonging to the arya varna and the other belonging to 
the Sidra varna over a round-shaped piece of leather resembling the sun and they 
made the arya win over $adra varna. JaimiBr also adds that in the days of yore the 
gods (devas) and the asuras fought over a round skin resembling the sun and that in 
this fight the asuras were defeated. In this story we can clearly see distinct social 
status of the two varnas, the higher being enjoyed by the brahmanas and the lower 
by the Sidras.° 


SatBr states in clear terms : catvaro vat varnah brahmano rajanyo vaisyah 
$idrah (V.5.4.9). 


‘For, there are four castes, the Brahmana, the Rajanya, the VaiSya and the 
Sadra.’ (Eggeling SBE XLI, p. 266) SatBr VI.4.4.9 relates the Animal sacrifice. By 
the utterance of yajus the Fire (here in the form of an animal) is taken away from the 
$adra. Agni is too high to be associated with the low sddra: athapadatte agna ayahi 
vitaye ity avitava ity etat tadenath brahmané yajus aitasmac chaudrat varnad apadatte 
‘He then takes it off, with O Agni, come hither to the feast ! - that is, ‘in order to 
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rejoice.’ By means of the brahman, the yajus (formula) he thus removes him (Agni) 
from the Sddra’ (Eggeling, SBE XLI, p. 226) 


As a part of the Animal Sacrifice a procession of animals is led by a horse, 
because horse symbolizes ksatriya varna and the ksatriya always leads and the oth- 
ers follow him. On their return journey, the goat, which is the representative of the 
brahmana \eads them. Thus the brahmana goes first and the other three varnas 
follow him. The ass, which symbolizes the vai§ya and the Sadra, never goes first, and 
in actual life also a braéhmana and a ksatriya never follow a vai$ya or a Sidra. Thus 
they avoided confusion between good and bad. Moreover, the vasSya and the Sidra 
are thus enclosed by two higher vamnas i.e., the brahmana and Ksatriya, and are 
consequently subordinated. In this passage, i.e. SatBr VI. 4.4.13 varna occurs thrice: 
varma once and vanaf twice. 


SatBr (XIV. 4.2.23-27) narrates a kind of creation myth. Brahman, in course 
of creating the whole existence, created brahmana, kKsatriya and vaisya, but that was 
not enough for him. Then he created Sddra, and his process of creation became com- 
plete. Pusan nourishes the whole existence. Similarly, Sadra’s duty is to serve."® 


Brhad-Arnyakopanisad (1.4.6) repeated the story of the creation of four varnas 
as referred to above. This Upanisad declares in crystal clear language the status of a 
Sudra in the society. It equalizes Pisan with a Sidra because Pisan nourishes. So, 
Pusan is the earth, which nourishes the whole existence. Thus a Sdidra’s status as 
servant was destined. And that was the will of the Creator (Brahman). 


Svetasvataropanisad IV.1, states that the creator has no varna, but by his 
supreme power he possesses many: 

ya eko 'varno bahudha Saktiyogad 

varnan anekan nihitartho dadhati | 


In the whole of the Upanisadic literature the word varna in the sense of social 


order occurs thrice : once in the BrAraU (=SarBr. XIV.4.2.23) and twice in the 
Sveta§vataropanisad. 


C. THE VEDANGAS 


Through the word varna the Vedangas give us a very positive picture of the 
Indians belonging to the four social orders living in the last phase of the Vedic age 
with the limitations they had been given according to their respective varnas. 


ApaSS (XXIV.1.1-2) states : ‘I shall explain sacrifice. This belongs to the 
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three varnas: brahmana, ksatriya and vaigya.’ yajiam vyakhyasyamah sa trayanam 
varnanam brahmanarajanyavaisyasya ca" 


The $adra had no right to sacrifice. He, however, belonged to the four vammas 
: catvaro varna brahmanaksatriyavaisyaSadrah (ApaDS 1.4) Brahmana was the best 
of all varnas : brahmano vai varnanam Sresthah (Baudh$S XXVI.33.7). And only 
brahmana had the right to invoke the Ahavaniya fire.'?, The right to offer the sacrifi- 
cial cake to the Agnisoma was also possessed only by the brahmana : agnisomiyo 
brahmanasya syat (BharSS V.14.4). From the story of Kaksivat’s marriage with the 
princess, the daughter of king Svanaya who was so much impressed after he had seen 
Kaksivat of divine beauty that he thought of marrying his daughter to him, if of course 
varna, gotra etc. permit.'* Such was not the case earlier as we can gather from the 
stories of marriage of king Saryata’s daughter Sukanya with the sage Cyavana SatBr 
(IV.1.5.6-7), or of the very ordinary person Raikva - a Sidra, suffering from skin 
disease with the beautiful daughter of king JanaSrutipautrayana ( Chandogyopanisad 
IV.L-Il) and the like. Consideration of varna, gotra etc. seems now to have become a 
pre-condition for fixing a marriage. 


Superiority of the higher varnas is more explicity stated in the Dharmasutras. 
The higher varnas are to be worshipped by the lower varnas.'* The Sidra has to 
serve the other three varnas.'° The inferior varna has to serve his superior varna, 
like the vai$ya the ksatriya and the Ksatriya the brahmana.'* According to the same 
Dharmasitra the relationship of a brahmana of ten years and a ksatriya of hundred 
years should be like that of a father and ason."” After being initiated for studentship 
(brahmacarya) by the 4carya the brahmacarin goes for begging alms to the ladies. 
While asking for alms he should start his sentence with bhavati if he begs of a 
brahmana woman, bhavati should be in the middle of the sentence if she is a Ksatriya 
woman and bhavati should be at the end of the sentence if the brahmacarin begs of 
a vaigya woman.’ The same Dharmasitra tells us about the status of the children 
born of inter-varna (connibial) marriages : 


child 
Mother, father brahmana brahmana 
Mother, father ksatriya + brahmana sita 
Mother, father . brahmana + vaisSya magadha 
Mother, father brahmana + Sidra candala’® 


Jaiminiya-grhyasitra prescribes in connection with the tonsure ceremony 
( cadakarana) of the child that after the child’s head is shaved, the hair and the rest 
of the blades of the darbha grass should be put on ground mixed with bulldung 
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(gomaye bhamuiprsthe) in the case of a br4hmana child in front and in case of other 
two varnas, at the back.”° 


Paraskara-grhyasutra 1.4.8 prescribes that a brahmana may have three wives 
according to the varna, i.e. brahmana, ksatriya and vaisya."' 


SUMMING UP 


The survey of the word varna as used by the Vedic poets, whose corre- 


sponding old Iranian form was ‘ var@na’ meaning colour, we get more or less a total 
story of around one thousand years of the Vedic people covering their religious, 
literary, academic, political and social life. This word bears manifold purport like I. 
rapa (outward appearance), kant (loveliness), dipti (splendour), Il. nivaraka (that 
which resists), I. letter, syllable, sound, vowel, IV. class, race, social order etc. 
The word varna through its grammatical significations like letter, sound, vowel, 
syllable etc. reveals to us the Vedic seers, deep linguistic consciousness. We have 
been introduced to this aspect of their knowledge right from its early phase, i.e. 
Samhita literature (cf. MaiS. 11.3.3) to the Pratisakhya literature belonging to the 
last phase of the Vedic period. 


Even though the RV X.90.12 (commonly known as belonging to later Sarnhita 
period) mentions four divisions of people, i.e. brahmana, rajanya, vai$yaand Sidra” , 
the word varna however occurs only twice in the whole of the Samhita literature 
and that is in the RV.12.4: dasa varna and Ill. 34.9 arya varna. With the lapse of 
time along with the development of the society the four varnas i.e. brahmana, 
ksatriya, vai§ya and Sidra earned their distinction, brahmana being placed at the 
topmost position and the Sddra at the lowest. These four divisions of people took 
more distinct and rigid forms through the rules framed by the Srautasitras, 
Dharmasitras and the Grhyasitras. By means of the vehicle of one single word 
varna one€ can travel through the different spheres of the Vedic life right from its 
inception to its end. 


Abbreviations 


AitBr Aitareya-Brahmana 
ApaDs Apastamba-Dharmasitra 
ApaGS Apastamba-Grhyasitra 
ApaSs Apastamba-Srautasitra 


AV Atharvaveda 
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AV(P) Atharvaveda (Paippalada) 
AV Pari Atharvaveda PariSista 
BaudhSS Baudhayana-Srautasitra 
BharSS Bharadvaja-Srautasitra 
BrAraU Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad 
DaiBr Daivata-Brahmana 
JaimiBr Jaiminiya-Brahmana 
KathS Kathaka- Samhita 

MaiS Maitrayani- Samhita 

Nir Nirukta 

ParGS Paraskara-Grhyasittra 
RV Rgveda 

SadviBr Sadvim$a-Brahmana 
SatBr Satapatha-Brahmana 
TaiBr Taittiriya-Brahmana 
TaiPrati Taittiriya-Pratisakhya 
TaiS Taittiriya Samhita 
TandBr Tandya-MahaBrahmana 
Notes 


1) Mayrhofer, Manfred - 1964, Kuzgefasstes Etymologisches Woerterbuch 
des Altindischen, Lieferung 19, p. 134; cf Bartholomae, Christain : A/tiranisches 
Woerterbuch, Strassburg: Verlag von Karl J. Truebner, 1904, p. 1372: varanah n. 
Farbe, insbes. als Zeichen bluehender Gesundheit. 


1a) A question may arise that there are white crows also. Raven is white- 
nacked, the Corvus albicollis of Africa has white colour. American crows, Corvus 
Brachyrhynchos show some white feathers. Completely white young American crow 
has been photographed by Maxie and Jim Harwood of Piedmont, Ohio, in June 
1998. (Source: Internet). It may be added here that these crows, partially or com- 
pletely white, are rather rare species. 


2) See Monier- Williams, M. 1956 (Ist. Ed., 1899) Sanskrit-English Dictio- 
nary, Oxford University Press, p. 924. 
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3) Also see RV 1.92.10; 96.5; 113.2; 0.1.12; IX.105.4; X.124.7 et al; AV 
X1.16.17 AV(P) XVI.53.13; TaiS 11.4.11.6; KathS VIIL3; JaimiBr 1.220; Ill 304; 
TandBr V1.6.8; SatBr 1.1.4.3; SadviBr \V.7.2; DaiBr W.1,2; Baudh$S XIV.15.16; 
Nir 11.31; AVPari LVI 1.8 


4) Also see RV II.4.5; IX.104.4. 
5) Also see RV TII.34.5 


6) Also see RV IX.65.8; 71.8, X.3.3 - This is intended to be mentioned that 
the word varna occurring in the stanzas mentioned here has been interpreted by 
Sayana as ‘that which resists’ and suits the context. 


7) Also see Gopatha Brahmana 1.1.24-25; RkPra. 1.7; AV-Pard XXXXVII 
}.5 ete. 


8) vi$o adavir abhyacarantir brhaspatina yuja indrah sasaha it / ... tathaiv 
aitad yajamana indrabrhaspatibhyam eva yuja asuryam varnam abhidasantam 
apaghnate iti/ also see AirBr VIII.4 


9) Iam quoting the relevant text from the 7aBr and JaimiBr: TaiBr1.2.6.7 : 
brahmana§ ca $idra§ ca carmakarte vyavacchete | daivyo vai varno brahmanah | 
asuryah §adrah | ime’ratsur ime subhitam akrann ity anyataro brayat / ima 
udvasikarina ime durbhitam akrann ity anyatarah | yad ev aisam sukrtam ya raddhih 
/ tad anyataroa bhisrinati / yad ev aisam duskrtam ya raddhih | tad anyataro pahantt 
| brahmanah sariyayati | amum ev adityam bhratrvyasya samvindate, iti | 


JaimBr I1.405 : aryam ca varnam Saudram coparyupari catvalam vastajine 
vyayamayanty arsabhe va carmani | tayor antarvedy aryo varno bhavati bahirvedi 
Saudrah | tayor aryena varnena Saudram varnam jyapa anti | deva§ ca vasura$ 
ca’musmin aditye’spardhanta | tam deva asuranam avriyata/ tad yad aryena varnena 
Saudram varnam jydpayantya, etam eva tad dvisato bhratrvyasya vrijate | 


10) cf. SatBr XIV. 4.2.25 sa naiva vyabhyavat | sa Saudram varnam asyjata 
pusanam iyatn vai piseyath hidamh sarvam yad idam kin ca | 


11) Cf. Saakhayana Srautasitra 1.1.1-3: yajiiam vyakhyasyaémah sa trayanam 
varnanam brahmanaksatriyayor vaig§yasya ca Also see BaudhaSS XVIII.2.14 


12) BaudhSS IV.4.1 : daksinatas tisthann ahavaniyam abhimantrayate | 
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sa esa brahmanasya alva syan’netarayor varnma yoh || 


13) Brhaddevata 1.143-144: 


tam raja svanayo nama bhavayavyasuto vrajan 
kridartham sanugo’pasyat svabharyah svapurohitah / 
athainam ripasampannam drstva devasutopamam 
kanyadane matim cakre varnagotravirodhatah | 


14) ApaDS 1.4.13.2 : puja varnajyayasam karya 
15) Ibid 1.1.1.7 : Sugriisa Sdrasy etaresam varnanam Also see ibid 1.1.1.8. 
16) See ibid 1.1.1.8; 01.5.11.8. 


17) Ibid. 1.4.14.25: 


dagavarsastu brahmanah Satavarsas tu ksatriyah | 
pitaputrau sma tau viddhi tayos tu brahmanah pita || 


18) Gautama Dharmasitra 11.43 : 4dimadhyantesu bhavacchabdah prayojyo 
varnanupurvyena 


19) Ibid 1V.18 : brahmany ajijanat putran varmebhya anuparvyat brahmana 
sitamagadha candalan 


20) Jaiminiyagrhyasitra 1.11.13-16: 


tena 4yuse vapami suSlokaya svastaye ity evam pascat tathottarah pratimantram 
ke$am ca darbhapinjuligesams canaduhe gomaye bhamiprsthe nidadhyad brahmanasya 
purastat pascad itarayor varna yon| 


21) ParaGS 1.4.8 : tisro brahmanasya varnanupuirvyena 


22) The old Iranian also had four orders of people in their society: The priest 
(A@ravan), the charioteer (Ra@aéstar), the tiller (vastrya) and the artisan (Huitay). 
See B. K. Chatterjee : “Caste system in the Avesta” in the Proceedings and Trans- 
actions of the Second Oriental Conference (pp 97-98) Also see GS. Ghurye, 1932, 
Caste and Race in India, London pp. 125-141; Apte, V. M., 1940, p. 39; Ghoshal, 
U.N.1953, A History of Hindu Public Life, Calcutta, p. 7 and others. 
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ON ASTRONOMICAL REFERENCES IN 
VYASA-DHRTARASTRA-SAMVADA 
IN THE BHISMAPARVAN OF MAHABHARATA 


By 


B. N. NARAHARI ACHAR 


Abstract 


Contrary to the general belief that the references to astronomical phenomena 
alluded to during the conversation between Vy4sa and Dhrtarastra in Bhismaparvan 
of the epic Mahabhdrata are confusing and contradictory, it is clearly demonstrated 
that the description is very systematic and that the references to astronomical 
phenomena are quite consistent in the context of ill omens within the parvan and 
that the only true references to planetary positions are consistent with those in the 
Udyogaparvan also. 


Key words: Astronomy in Mahabharata 
I. Introduction 


It has been well known that the epic Mahabharata‘ contains over one hun- 
dred and fifty references to astronomical events’ scattered throughout the text and 
a majority of these references occur in the Bhismaparvan. These references are 
contained mainly in chapters 2 and 3, and occur in the context of Vyasa’s description 
of ill omens on the eve of the war to Dhrtarastra. Practically every scholar’ has 
criticized these references as confusing and being contradictory. It is thought that 
every planet is described as being at least at two different positions at the same time. 
While most scholars have criticized the apparent contradiction, the opinions vary 
from just plain criticism‘ to ridicule’, or to utter condemnation’® . Only a few scholars 
have considered the references in this parvan to be of any real value’. Some have 
considered only the references to eclipses’ , others have considered selected planetary 
positions’. Very few of them have considered all the astronomical references in the 
parvan. Even those who consider all of the references in these two chapters, recognize 
the apparent inconsistency and try to explain them'® in terms of astrological 
terminology such as vedhdand pid4 etc. Others have tried to reinterpret the references 
by introducing additional hypothesis. Daftari'' introduced the idea that there are 
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two sets of astronomical data and then tried to rearrange the original text by switching 
the stated positions of aaksatras pusya and $ravana. Sharma’? advanced the hy- 
pothesis that Vyasa met Dhrtarastra on more than one occasion and that the 
astronomical references actually correspond to different times, but have been 
complied together at one place. There is no evidence, textual or otherwise, for such 
hypotheses and in any case, these attempts have not been successful in accounting 
for all planetary positions. 


The purpose of this note is to show (i) that the criticisms directed against these 
descriptions are unwarranted, (ii) that Vyasa is very systematic in his descriptions of 
the ill omens and (iii) that when understood in their proper context, there is no con- 
tradiction in the astronomical references and that they constitute a coherent unit. 


Astronomical References from BAismaparvan 


As is well known, Vydsa meets with Dhrtarastra on the eve of the war and 
describes to him a whole set of ill omens he has seen. These descriptions of ill 
omens run over two chapters in the Bhismaparvan, and the astronomical references 
occur in four separate sections: s/okas (20-23) and s/oka (32) in chapter 2, and 
$lokas (11-17) and S/okas (24-29) in chapter 3. The scholars who have studied 
these astronomical references have only seen the apparent contradictions, but have 
not appreciated how systematic Vyasa is in his description. Just because the 
descriptions appear in four different sections, some'’ have suggested that they belong 
to different times. Or, what is worse, some scholars'* have suggested that some of 
the slokas belong to Sabhdparvan ! However, the true situation is quite different. 
The astronomical references can be grouped in four different segments because 
they pertain to four different aspects of ill omens as will be shown below. The 
tradition of recognizing astronomical ill omens can be traced to Atharvaveda’* and 
its Parifistas’* and the ill omens described in the epic are consistent with the tradition. 


The First segment 


Slokas (20-23) of chapter 2 constitute the first segment. Here Vyasa described 
the omens foretelling the imminent war. Before describing the ill omens, he makes it 
clear that a great disaster is bound to occur, just as indicated by the ill omens: 


tha yuddhe mahdaraja bhavisyati mahanksayah / 
yathemami nimittani bhayayadyopalaksyate // MB (VI. 2. 16) 


“Oh King, a great destruction will occur in this war just as it is indicated by 
these omens, which are harbingers of great calamity”. 
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The ill omens 


(i) ubhe parvapare sandhye nityam pasyami bharata / 
udayastamane siryam kabandhaih parivaritam // MB (VI. 2. 20) 


“‘Oh Bharata, I observe the sun every day both in the morning at sunrise and 
in the evening at sunset and have seen him as if encircled by long arms (i.e., encircled 
by a comet) ”. 


(ii) $vetalohitaparyantah krsnagrivah savidyutah / 
trivarnah parighah sandhau bhanu mavarayantyuta // MB (VI. 2. 21) 


“I see the sun surrounded by halos on all sides, halos which are tricolored, 
dark in the middle and white and red towards the edges and accompanied by 
lightning”. 


(iii) jvalitarkendu naksatram nirvigesadinaksapam / 
ahoratram maya drstam tatksayaya bhavisyati // MB (VI. 2. 22) 


“I have been watching days and nights the fierce sun, the moon and the stars 
shining incessantly and have been unable to distinguish between day and night. This 
surely forebodes utter destruction”. 


(iv) alaksyah prabhaya hinah paurnamdsin ca kartikim / 
candrobhidagnivarnasca samavarne nabhasthale // MB (VI. 2. 23) 


“On the full moon night of kartika, the moon with fiery tinge was hardly 
visible, devoid of glory, the horizons were also of the same hue”. 


It is clear that the intent of Vy4sa is to impress upon Dhrtarastra that there is 
an imminent war, the armies are standing facing each other ready to fight and that 
war will bring about utter destruction. This has also been indicated by the ill omens. 


Vy4sa begins by saying that he observes the Sun every day both in the morning 
at sunrise and in the evening at sunset. He has noted the appearance of halos and 
some comets, which appear to enclose the Sun as if with long arms. The moon had 
become lustreless on the lunar eclipse day of Kartika Pirnima. The class of omens 
thought to indicate an imminent war is quite consistent with the tradition going back 
to Atharvaveda-PariSista. 


Consistency with tradition 


The verses quoted above can be compared with similar verses (given below 
with a free flowing translation) from Atharvaveda-Parisista describing yuddhalaksana, 
omens indicative of war. 
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(a) arkebhraparighadinam parivesorkacandrayoh / 


(b) /aksalohitavarnatvam sarvesafi ca vicaranam // AP (64.5.7) 
“One should always consider the line of clouds and halos around the sun and 
the moon and observe whether they appear red or not in colour’. 


(c) nilalohitaparyantam krsnagrivam savidyutam / AP (61.1.4) 


“Which are blue and red towards the edges and dark in the middle and 
accompanied by lightning”. 


(d) trivarne parighe vapi trivarnairva balahakaih / 
udayastamayamiyadyad siryah kadacana // AP (61.1.15) 


(e) prthivyam rajavam$yanam mahad bhayam upasthitam // AP (61.1.15) 


‘‘Whenever the sun is surrounded at sunrise or sunset by tri-colored clouds, 
(the balahaka clouds), it indicates great calamity to the earth and royal families’. 


(f) tamro bhavati Sastraya ........ 
dhimravarno ‘gnivarno va gramesu nagaresu va // AP (53.5.1-2) 


‘‘The colour of the moon (at the time of eclipse) indicated a battle, if it is red 
and disaster to cities and villages, if it is smoky or fiery’’. The omens described by 
Vydsa are entirely consistent with the description in Atharvaveda-Parisista. 


The second segment 


In the second segment, consisting of two S/okas, Vyasa considers the ill omens 
foretelling the great harm to the Kuru dynasty and refers to the lunar eclipse, which 
occurred on the Full moon day at krttika, followed by a solar eclipse. The. earth 
experiences constant tremors. He also refers to Saturn afflicting rohini (Aldeberan) 
and svetagraha transgressing citra, which indicates the selective destruction of the 
Kuru clan. 


(i) rohinim pidayannesa sthito rajafiSanaiscarah / 
vyavyttam laksma somasya bhavisyati mahadbhayam // MB (VI. 2.32) 


“Oh King, Saturn is harassing Aldeberan and the spot on the moon has shifted 
from its position. Something terrible will happen”. 


(ii) abhiksnam kampate bhimirarkam rahusthathagrasat / 
§veto grahastatha citram samatikramya tisthati // MB (VI. 3.11) 
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“The Earth is experiencing tremors intermittently and Rahu has seized the 
Sun. 
$vetagraha has transgressed citra”’. 


Cwnsistency with the references in Udyogaparvan 


These are almost identical to the omens described by Karna earlier in 
Udyogaparvan (Karna includes in addition the retrograde motion of Mars) at the time 
of his riding with Krsna: 


(a) prajapatyam hi naksatram grahas tiksno mahadyuth 
Sanaiscarah pidayaui pidayan praninodhikam // MB (V. 141.7) 


“The noxious and much lustrous graha Saturn, which always harasses people 
extremely, is harassing the naksatra presided by Prajapati’’. 


(b) krtva cangarako vakram jyesthayam madhusddana / 
aniradham prarthayate maitram samsSamayanniva // MB (V. 141.8) 


“Mars has performed a retrograde turn at Antares, O, Madhusiidana, and 
appears to be begging anuradhda’s friendship, as if to pacify it”. 


(c) ndnam mahabhayam krsna kurinam samupasthitam / 
vigesena varsneya citram pidayate grahah // MB (V. 141.10) 


“Indeed a great danger awaits the Kuru family and is indicated by the graha 
afflicting citra”. 
(d) somasya laksma vyavrttam rahurarkamupesyati / MB (V. 141.10) © 


““The moon lost its lustre and Rahu is approaching the Sun’’. 


A lunar eclipse has already occurred and there is an impending solar eclipse. 
This clearly shows that the second segment in Vyasa’s description to DhrtarAstra in 
Bhismaparvan, of ill omens pertaining to the danger to the Kurus is consistent with 
the astronomical references in Udyogaparvan. It may be noted that there is a reference 
to a graha afflicting citra in both cases. Graha here refers to a comet and not to planet 
Mercury as is generally translated. In fact, it can be compared to the following verse 
from Varahamihira'’ when he discusses the effect of comets on asterisms: 


citrasu kuruksetradhipasya maranam saméadi§gettajfiah / BS (XI. 57) 


“If the afflicted (by a comet) asterism be cifra, a wise astrologer should 
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predict the death of the ruler of Kuruksetra”. It may further be pointed out that this 
is the only segment, which includes true planetary positions in describing the omens. 


The Third segment 


Vyasa describes in the third segment further indicators of the calamity to the 
entire army (senayorasivam ghoram....). It is this segment that has caused so much 
difficulty to the scholars in that the planets appear to have been described as being 
at two or more locations at the same time. It is possible that the apparent ambiguity 
and confusion in the stated planetary positions arise because of the implicit 
interpretation that the word graha means a planet. The word graha (from the root 
grah = to grasp or to seize) refers to any heavenly object, which can move and 
hence can grasp or seize a star. Thus, the word refers to a planet or comet, although 
in much later times in Indian Astronomy, during the early years of CE, it came to be 
associated with only a planet. But, Vyasa leaves no doubt to the fact that here the 
word graha refers to a comet: 


“srahau tamrarunasikhau prajvalitavubhau” MB (VI. 3.24) 
‘The two grahas blazing with coppery and red hair’. 


It may be noted that the word comet itself is derived from the Greek word 
for hair. The word graha with red hair in the context here can only refer to a comet. 
Furthermore, as noted by Varahamihira'®, the ancient astronomers ParaSara and 
Garga classified comets as sons of Sun, sons of Moon, sons of Mercury, sons of 
Venus, sons of Mars, children of Jupiter and children of Saturn, all of which indicate 
mainly impending calamities. This practice of considering a comet as “grahaputra’ 
can be found in Atharvaveda-PariSista’’also. The astronomical references in the 
third segment can now be examined in this light and the words 


“Ison of]” have been added to the translation to make it clear. 


(i) dhdmaketur mahaghorah pusyamakramya tisthati // MB (V1. 3 12) 
“Deadly dhimaketu has overcome pusya’. 


(ii) senayorasivam ghoram karisyati mahagrahah / 
maghasvangarako vakrah sravane ca brhaspatih // MB (VI. 3.13) 


“The mahagraha appears to bring about an awful destruction in both armies. 
[Son of] Mars is retrograde in maghd, also [son of] Jupiter in Sravana’”’. 
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(iii) bhagyam naksatramakramya siryaputrena pidyate 
Sukrah prosthapade pirve samdaruhya visampate 
uttare tu parikramya sahitah pratyudiksate // MB (VI. 3.14) 


“The son of Sirya has crossed the asterism pUrva-phalguni, and is vexing. 
Oh King, [son of] Sukra has entered pirva-prosthapada, going around uttara- 
prosthapada and is rising in both”. | 


(iv) $yamo grahah prajvalitah sadhOmah sahapavakah / 
aindram tejasvi naksatram jyesthamakramya tsthati // MB (VI. 3.16) 


“ $yamagraha is luminous and together with dhdma and pavaka has crossed 
over to jyestha, the bright asterism ruled by Indra”. 


(v) dhruvah prajvalito ghoram apasavyam pravartate / 
citrasvatyantare caiva dhisthitah paruso grahah // MB (VI. 3.16) 


“‘The luminous dAruva has moved to the right of ghora. The parusa graha has 
established itself between citra and svati”. 


(vi) vakranuvakram krtva ca §ravane pavakaprabhah / 
brahmarasim samdadvrtya lohitango vyavasthitah // 
“pavakaprabha has gone circumventing Sravana, and /ohitanga has become 
steady after enclosing brahmarasi””. 


(vii) samvatsara sthayinau ca grahau prajvalitavubhau / 
vigakhayoh samipasthau brhaspati Sanai§carau // MB (VI. 3.25) 


“TSons of] Jupiter and Saturn, which stay around for a year, are both 
luminous and are near the two visakhd stars’. 


(viii) Arttikasu grahastivro naksatre prathame jvalan / 
vapamsyapaharan bhasé dhimaketuriva sthitah // MB (VI. 3.26) 


“The graha ¢ivra blazing in the first constellation Arttka, and concealing 
forms with lustre resembles dhdmaketu’’. 


(ix) trisu parvesu sarvesu naksatresu visampate / 
budhah sampatatebhiksnam janayan sumahadbhayam // MB (VI. 3.27) 


“ Son of] Mercury is falling under all the three earlier constellations and 
causing a great terror’. 
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Vyasa names specifically twelve comets, $veta, dhimaketu, mahagraha, parusa, 
pa vaka, dhama, lohitanga, tivra, pa vakaprabha, Syama, ghora and dhruvaketu. All 
these names can be found in the list given by Varahamihira 20 Earlier scholars had 
translated some of these names as planets, for example, $vetagraha as white planet 
(to refer to Venus), S§yamagraha as dark planet (to refer to Mercury), and parusagraha 
as cruel planet (to refer to Rahu). Vyasa refers to son of Sun, saryaputra, explicitly, 
but he also refers to the comets by name of the parent planets. While this is quite 
according to the Sanskrit grammar, it is this notation that has caused so much confusion. 
The scholars have interpreted these references literally as referring to planets 
themselves. The net result is the confusion of conflicting planetary positions. When it 
is realized that comets are to be considered, there is no ambiguity or confusion of any 
kind. Moreover, comets have been considered to be harbingers of calamity since 
Atharvaveda *'. 


The fourth segment 


In the final segment, Vy4sa describes the omens which indicate destruction of 
the entire population. These include a pair of eclipses: a lunar and a solar eclipse 
occurring in the same month and within an interval of thirteen days, and at an aparvani 
moment (i.e., not at the moment exact conjunction or opposition of the sun and the 
moon). 


(i) caturdasim paficadasim bhataparvam ca sodasim / 
imam tu nabhijanami amavasyam trayodasim // MB (VI. 3.28) 
candrasaryavubhau grastavekamase trayodasim / 
aparvani grahavetau prajah samksapayisyatah // MB (V1. 3.29) 


“I know New Moon coinciding with fourteenth, fifteenth and also on the 
sixteenth day, but I have never known it coinciding with the thirteenth day. In one 
and the same month, both the Sun and the Moon are eclipsed on the thirteenth. 
These ill-timed eclipses indicate destruction of the people”. This can be compared 
with a description from Atharvavdeda-Parisista. 


yadi tu rahurubhau Sasibhaskarau 

grasati paksamanantaramantatah / 
purusaSonitakardamavahini 

bhavati bhar na ca varsati madhavah // AP (53.3.5) 


Discussion and Conclusion 


It is clear that the omens described by Vyasa in four different segments refer 
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to different aspects : (i) an imminent war, (ii) calamity to the Kuru dynasty, 
(iii) destruction of the entire army, and (iv) danger to the entire population. As 
such they involve different astronomical happenings. The truly planetary positions 
are indicated in the omens pertaining to the calamity to the Kuru family and in this 
case the descriptions given by Karna in Udyogaparvan are identical to the descriptions 
given by Vyasa in Bhismaparvan. The alleged great confusion and ambiguity in 
‘planetary’ positions seen by scholars pertain to the segment, which describes omens 
of a great danger to the entire army. This segment does not refer to planets, but to 
comets and has been made explicitly clear by Vyasa, but scholars have not taken 
note of it. Explicit references by specific names to comets have been mistranslated 
as planets, leading to confusion. Compounding the confusion is Vyasa’s reference 
to comets as offsprings of planets, but denoting them by the names of the parent 
planets. But, once it is recognized that Comets are implied here there is no confusion 
or ambiguity and every thing falls into place. There is no necessity for introducing 
adhoc hypotheses such as those advanced by Daftari, Sharma or Iyengar to account 
for the ambiguity, because it is non-existent. 


The description of omens turns out to be a coherent account. It is evident 
that criticism directed against the descriptions is unwarranted. It may be remarked 
in passing that other non-astronomical omens in these two chapters can also be 
found in Atharvaveda-Parisista. 


Abbreviations 


AV Atharvaveda 

AP Atharvaveda-Panisista 
BS’ = Brhat-Samhita 

MB Mahabharata 
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INDIAN ORIGINS OF CHESS: AN OVERVIEW 
By 


C. PANDURANGA BHATTA 


“Several countries claim the paternity of the game of chess, but careful ear- 
lier studies and modern researches have delimited the place of origin to a specific 
geographical area, that is Middle Asia, with Chinese and Persian supporters, but the 
great part of contemporary scholars, supported by etymological arguments, probably 
conclusive, incline to an Indian origin of the chess game” - this was the observation 
made by Alessandro Sanvito in his write up title ‘Some Remarks upon the Origin of 
Chess’ published in the abstracts and papers dedicated and presented to the organiz- 
ers and participants of the first ever international symposium organized at Pondicherry 
University, India in 1996 on ‘Approaching the Roots of Chess’. 


A study of references to implements associated with broad games namely, 
board, pieces, dice and games-men found in ancient Indian literature and unearthed 
by archaeological excavations are in agreement with the statement of Alessandro and 
also throw fresh light on some of the unsolved problems of the early history of chess. 
The purpose of this paper is to re-examine these issues in order to throw more light 
on the Indian origins of Chess. 


Archaeological Evidences 


Professor S. R. Rao brought the oldest archaeological evidence of chess in 
India to light in 1972 in his work Lothal and Indus Civilisation, published in 1972. 
Lothal was a port town in Gujarat State of India. In the excavations there, chessmen 
were discovered resembling the modern chessmen. The date assigned to chessmen 
was about 2450 B.C. Prof. Rao in his work says : “It is interesting to note that some 
of the animal headed games-men and pyramidal ones with ivory handle found at 
Lothal closely resemble in size and shape of the modern Indian chessmen”’.' 


Excavations conducted in the Indian State of Tamil Nadu have provided us 
with some terracotta cylindrical pieces.* These pieces were made from clay and burnt 
in a klin. They are in two colours : red and black. Some of these pieces have a vertical 
body slightly enlarging its size near the top of the cylinder. The height of these pieces 
varies from 2.5 cms to 5 cms and they measure 1.4 cms to 2.8 cms in diameter. The 
bottom of these pieces is flat to facilitate stability for easy handling on the board while 
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playing the game. The flat bottom varies in diameters from 1.4 cms to 2.8 cms at the 
maximum. The top of these pietes was always in a domical form. The dome settles 
on the cylindrical part of the pieces with a wider dimension, probably for picking 
these pieces with fingers with ease.” 


Generally these pieces were identified as games-men, used in the playing of a 
board game, by the archaeologists.* All these pieces have a flat bottom to facilitate 
stability and easy movement. The top is either a dome or a flat structure. Further 
the neck portion were wide to facilitate easy handling while playing. Therefore these 
pieces could have been used as games-men. 


The games-men that are found in these ancient sites could be dated to the 
early centuries of the Cristian era (1-3 centuries A.D.) The ancient Tamil literature 
namely the Sangam literature refers to three games, namely val//u, vattu and kavaru. 
Among these games, the game va//u was played with a board namely va//uppalakai. 
The game was played on the floor of a deserted place, where the design, the pattern 
used for play was drawn. These descriptions point out that the game va//u was 
played with a board using games-men.° 


Vattu was another board game described in the ancient Tamil works. The 
board drawn to play this game was in the shape of a pattern of squares (Kafta/ai) 
formed by the light and dark shaped portions under a neem tree in a village.® 
Therefore the game was played on a prepared pattern of alternating white and black 
squares; similar to the pattern found on a chessboard. Tirukkura/, a renowned 
Tamil work belonging to the early centuries of Christian era, compares a person 
playing the game without a board (arangu) to a person without having a sound 
knowledge of books, climbing portals of an assembly of scholars.’ The descriptions 
of the terracotta games-men as well as the references to the games from the Tamil 
literature suggest that games using a board and games-men were played during this 
ancient period both by the kings and the common folk. It is interesting to note that 
the game of va//u and vattu are described as a fighting game on a board. 


The Sangam society of ancient Tamils was a material society where fighting 
and warfare are common among the chiefs and kings. These warring qualities could 
have been transformed into the toys of those periods. The Tamil word va/ could 
mean strength and the reference to the fight could suggest the modern theme of 
chess where the overpowering of the opponents forces was the main purpose of the 
play. Therefore both the games of va//u and vattu could have resembled the game of 
chess. The vaftu game could be another form of the board game where some other 
instrument like a dice could have been used to decide the move of the games-men 
or the toke.* 
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Chess as the product of an Indian genius 


Professor P. Thime observes ‘surely, a civilization that gave birth to the 
grammar of Panini can casily be trusted to have produced also a game that was 
above the grasp of children and could be played for the sheer joy in puzzling out 
intricate problems of an abstract nature”’. This observation deserves to be investi- 
gated further. 


Nothing is known of Paninias life except the fact that he was born in the 
extreme Northwest of India at Salature (c 500 BC). His Astadhyayi, which fixed the 
form of Sanskrit grammar once and for all, consists of some 4000 aphorisms of the 
greatest brevity. This brevity is achieved by the invention of an algebraical system of 
notation of a kind not found outside the grammatical schools. Panini’s grammar is 
composed in what is called sutra style. 


The aphoristic style (aphorisms) dates from perhaps the 8" century BC to 
the early Christian era. It is a terse statement well suited for meditative thought, 
such as the game of chess itself revolves around. The brevity, which the sutra style 
of Paninias grammar aimed at and achieved, was due to the fact that all instruction 
was still oral and dependent on memory. 


The descriptive grammar of Sanskrit, which Panini brought to its highest 
perfection, is one of the greatest monument of human intelligence and an indispens- 
able model for the description of languages. Prof. Bloomfield observes : aFor no 
language of the past have we a record comparable to Paninias record of his mother 
tongue, nor is it likely that any language spoken today will be so perfectly recorded. 
Panini’s grammar is one of the greatest monuments of man’s intelligence’.'° 

Chess is a game between two individuals who use their skills and intelligence 
to wrest a win. It is an imaginary war between two minds. It demands extraordinary 
steadiness of Mind and deep concentration. The ancient Indians developed various 
strategies to gain great concentration. We may mention one such method, which is 
unique to them. Astavadhana is a Sanskrit word meaning ‘eight-fold concentra- 
tion’. It is a very difficult and rare literary feat in Sanskrit. The poet scholar creates 
extempore metrical compositions according to specifications given by eight ques- 
tioners at a time. It demands exceptional qualities of multiple concentration, memory, 
imagination and quick thinking. A vadhanam is an act of a poet instantly composting 
poetical lines on the assigned metre as desired by the confronting poets or question- 
ers and answering all their tricky problems in high standard poetry. This act in- 
volves the high powers of instant poetical compositions and the power of recalling 
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the answers in order. There are poets, who can confront 1,116 poets or question- 
ers over 20 days solving all the problems, answering their questions in high poetical 
lines and recalling all the replies from memory one after one in order without any 
break or blink. This act is clearly a mind-belonging exercise exhibiting multiple 
powers of Mind, the powers derived through highest concentration of mind medita- 
tion. It will be highly beneficial to conduct more researches on such strategies of 
ancient India as they may hold the keys for solving the problem of origin of chess. 


One more fact is started here, which strengthens our contention that the 
game of chess originated in a period of high intellectual activity. The tradition en- 
shrined in the Shahanama of Firdausi and in Chatrang Namak that chess was intro- 
duced from India to Persia in the reign of Khusrau Nushirwarn ($31-579 AD) is 
more or less accepted by the chess historians as a plausible hypothesis''. According 
to these books a sage from India came to the court of Shah and informed him about 
the invention of a game, which resembled a battlefield. The sage while giving the 
details of the game said that they must be able to identify the foot-soldier, the 
elephant and the rest of the army, such as the chariot and the horse etc. According 
to the story the Persian king was able to decipher the game and he was exited to 
note such a wonderful game invented by the Indian sage. He wanted to reward the 
sage in suitable manner and he asked the sage what he wants to have as reward. The 
sage said the board has sixty-four squares, so, keep one grain in the first square, 
and square of the first in the second and so on up to sixty-forth square. That is what 
I want as reward. The king laughed at after hearing this simple reward but when he 
counted the grains, he saw that all the grains grown in his kingdom could not 
suffice. This reveals that the sage who invented the game of chess was a mathemati- 
cal genius. The exact number of grains required to be given to the sage as reward is 
2-1, which is a seventeen digit number. It is a marvellous feat on the part of the 
sage to calculate this number in his brain without using any device or even writing 
on a sheet of paper. This also supports our claim, that the game of chess is the 
contribution of an ancient Indian genius. 


Division of ancient Indian army and the game of chess 


A relationship between the four-fold division of the army and the game of 
chess is often pointed out. Scholars like Prof. VRR. Dikshitar'? think that ‘the 
principle of chess supplied ideas to the progressive development of the modes and 
constituents of the army’. Scholars like V. D. Pandit’? give credits to the myths 
attributing chess to Mandodari, wife of Ravana or Draupadi, wife of Pandavas. 
According to these myths either of these ladies invented the game to while away 
time in imitation of the battle which their husbands were fighting. 
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The word caturanga in the sense of the ‘one having four limbs or parts’ is 
found both in the Rgveda and Satapatha Brahmana. \t does not refer to any game’*. 
The term caturanga and allusions to the chariots, the elephants, the horses and the 
foot soldiers as constituting the army are profusely available in Ramayana’. But 
there is no single instance in which this word is used in connection with any game. 
The Mahabharata does not refer to the game chaturanga. The game mentioned in the 
Mahabharata is similar to the dice-play (aksakrida) of the Vedic period. The game of 
dice is compared with a battle at many places in the Mahabharata. But no reference is 
made either to pieces (Sara) or to board (astapada). The declaration of victory takes 
more time in the game of caturaiga and draught, as it depends on the clever move- 
ment of pieces on the board in accordance with the fall of dice. The quickness with 
which Sakuni was winning the game in the Mahabharata story clearly points out that 
the game played was not caturaiga. But the commentator Nilakantha explains the 
terms found in the Mahabharata as connected with some game like draught. But any 
other evidence found in the same epic does not support his interpretation ca 


Since there is no reference to any board game either in the Ramdayana or in 
the Mahabharata, it can be safely concluded, that the invention of this game cannot 
be attributed to the wife of Ravana or the Pandavas. 


But we must appreciate the fact that caturanga hints to its high antiquity. In 
caturafiga there is no minister (mantrin) by the side of its kings. This refers to a 
period in the history of the evolution of monarchy, when the king had no one fixed 
minister. The institution of the minister, or at least one Prime Minister, was still 
unknown in the period of the Satapatha Brahmana. And the caturanga, which 
apparently reflects this primitive condition, has no mantrin by side of its kings. This 
fact may be considered as an indication of the great antiquity of the game. 


Chess as a war game 


The story found in Chatrang Namak (pre 800 AD) confirms the theory that 
originally chess was played as a war game. Even the later texts dealing with chess 
often refer to its connection with battle. Harikrsna’s Brhajjyotis4rnava in its sixth 
chapter dealing with chess, refers to its connection with battle. He refers to the 
movements of the king and says that the king adopts straightforward and crooked 
methods according to the situation. He is brave, intelligent and daring; always 
caring for the safety of his subjects. The idea is, that just like an actual king, he 
behaves in this game as well’’. 


The figurines of the Aphrosiab collection also confirm, that chess arose as a 
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game reflecting warfare. Seven small figurines skillfully carved in ivory were un- 
earthed during excavations in Aphrosiab (Samarkand of ancient times) by an expe- 
dition from the Institute of Archaeology of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences led by 
Yuri Buryakov. 


According to the Mahabharata, a ksatriya (person belonging to military class) 
was not supposed to decline, when invited either to a battle or to a game". 


The disposition of the army or order of battle is called vydha in Sanskrit 
literature. This belongs to the province of tactics, while the plan of war is strategy. 
Arthasastra of Kautilya (c. 324-300 B.C.) mentions elephant (Aast/) chariot (ratha) 
horse (asva) and infantry (patt/) vyiha. Since Kautilya mentions two predecessors, 
it is possible, that most of them are inherited. The different dispositions of the army 
under the mandala classification are sarvatomukha (capable of turning in all direc- 
tions) sarvatobhadra (auspicious) astanika (an eight-fold division), vyaya (giving 
victory), vajra (diamond like), kakapadi (crow’s foot) etc. The application of these 
arrays is practically illustrated in the great Mahabharata battle. Seeing himself nu- 
merically inferior but backed by superior strategy and experience, Yudhisthira ad- 
vises Arjuna to form a pin like array as it was decisive in battles where a few had to 
fight against many’’. We have references to the sarvatobhadra array ‘of Bhisma’s 
army’. In times of necessity, armies used to have various formations like 
sarvatobhadra, cakrabandha and murajabandha’'. In the Mahabharata and 
Arthasastra these words are used only to refer to military arrays and not in the 
sense of chess positions. Professor VRR. Dikshitar’s conclusion, that the principle 
of chess supplied ideas to the progressive development of the modes and constitu- 
ents of the army is hard to accept. It may be argued that it is the four-fold force that 
supplied the motive of the game and not vice versa. 


Chess and Sanskrit Poetry 


However, it is of some interest to chess historians to study the development 
of certain features of Sanskrit poetry. “Sarvatobhadra’ is a type of verse, which 
consists of sixty-four squares, in eight rows of eight squares each. There are other 
metrical puzzles, which are to be read in accordance with the move of particular 
pieces. Prahelika is a type of Sanskrit poetry, which provided literary diversion from 
very ancient times. YaSodhara, in his commentary on Vatsyayana’s Kamasdtra, 
gives two varieties of it, namely, one for diversion (kridartha), and the other for 
discussion (vadartha). The bandha or the astonishing feats of verbal jugglery seem 
to have originated from the art of arraying armies in different forms in the battle- 
field. Some of these metrical puzzles are to be read in accordance with the move of 
particular pieces in the game of chess. 
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Chariots and Elephants in Battle and in Chess. 


An attempt is made here to trace the references to chariot and elephants, 
which play important roles, both in the battle and in the game of chess. This may 
help us to revise our viewpoints on the early history of chess. 


The chariot was an indispensable instrument of war in the days of Vedas, and 
on its possession depended victory. The large number of references to chariot in the 
Aitareya Brahmana™ would seem to indicate, that the chariot was an important 
instrument of war in those days. 


In India from the earliest times down to the end of the epics and even several 
centuries after chariots played a very prominent part in warfare. Chess can be traced 
to the period, when chariots were still used in warfare, but also were used as means 
of transport (4 century B.C.). But at least by the 1* or 2™ century B.C. it was a 
large and more complicated vehicle than the fighting chariot of very early India. 
And by the 4" century A.D. it was little more than a means of transport. 


In his article ‘Chess 1,300 years ago’ which describes Aphrosiab collec- 
tions IL. Linder observes: An answer to a question of where the game might have 
originated can be obtained from the figure of the elephant, an animal not only 
characteristic of India, but one employed in warfare there in ancient times. 


The association of man and elephant in India dates back to a period of 
remote antiquity. The bones of the animal unearthed at Mohenjodaro, the realistic 
figurines and the familiar representations of the scales of the Indus sites point to the 
beginnings of this friendship*. A passage in the Rgveda* describes hunters follow- 
ing wild elephants, possibly to capture them. The elephant makes its debut, as royal 
mount in the Vedic literature and the venue is the battlefield. The epic tradition of 
the fighting elephant must have owed something to earlier antiquity. The absence of 
direct and more explicit references to the use of elephants in war in the later Vedic 
literature is doubtless due to the character of that literature; there was not so much 
room in the Brahmanas or the Upanisads for discussing the arms of the army or the 
dispositions of the battle. The epics”® assign the elephants their proper place in the 
army organizations. Elephants are placed on the joints and extremities of the wings’’. 
They are stationed, so as to give stability to the army, to support and cover its 
- flanks. Elephants rush against elephants* but they spare none else-horse, chariot 
or foot soldier. The elephant slaughters and destroys; but is not able to outdo the 
knight in his chariot”. 


In fifth century B.C. elephants were regarded as the chief arm of the fighting 
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forces. Alexander encountered them everywhere in the succeeding century, during 
his brief sojourn in India. 


Somewhat allied to this, is the fight between equals, well matched is the 
theme of the fighting elephants, a great favourite in sculpture from India. It is always 
a question of showing might equally matched. This equally matched fight was a 
great favourite and some of the masterpieces of painting during the Moghul period 
represent similar elephant fights, camel fights, lion fights and so forth. These are 
well-matched conflicts on a high and noble sentiment born of birth and training of 
a superior order, that called in for such a phase of elevated human character. And 
it is this, that provides us the noble ideals of righteous warfare (dharmayuddha) in 
which the charioteer fights with only one in a chariot, a cavalier with only another 
horseman, a warrior on an elephant only with another similarly placed, and a foot 
soldier with his equal. The famous Sanskrit poet K4liddsa (1“ century B.C.) beauti- 
fully describes this in his court-epic Raghuvam/Sa as: “The foot-soldier attacked a 
foot-soldier, the chariot-soldier one in a chariot, the cavalryman one mounted on 
horse, the soldier on elephant; equally matched in the opponents there was the 
battle’’*®. 


In inscriptions, which record the glory of the kings and emperors, who were 
mainly engaged in these conflicts, not for territory so much as for glory, is a spirit of 
dharmavijaya, the conqueror not wresting but returning sometimes with additions 
kingdoms won from defeated sovereigns, there is a similar description of righteous 
warfare and a passage from the Kuram grant of the Pallava king Parame$varavarman 
(A.D. 670-700) is one of the most graphic descriptions of battle-scene in epigraphical 
literature and echoes the description of Kalidasa”’. 


A sculptural representation of the ideals of righteous warfare in India so me- 
ticulously followed and particularly insisted on by the great and chivalrous warrior 
class of India is found in a coping piece from the AmarAvati rail showing the chariots 
fighting with the charioteer, the cavalier with a horseman, the foot-soldier with an- 
other of his rank and one on an elephant with a similar warrior, and this orderliness in 
disorder on the battle-field makes the scene all the more instructive and appealing”. 


In conclusion, it may be observed that the origin of chess is a multidisciplinary 
subject. Only a proper research conducted on issues such as archaeological find- 
ings, constitution of ancient Indian army, development of great power of concen- 
tration along with high mathematical skills and extraordinary features of Sanskrit 
poetry such as figurative poetry may throw significant clues toward unsolved prob- 
lems connected with the early history of chess. It is apt to quote the observation 
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made by Isaak Linder, which supports our contention made above. He says : “In my 
view only a multi-disciplinary study of the problem making use of historical, ethno- 
graphical, literary and folklore sources with a decisive role of archaeological discov- 
eries would be able to lift the veil on the age-old secret of the origin of chess*””. 
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A DISCUSSION ABOUT THE RARE QUOTES FROM 
CANDESVARA THAKKURA’S RAJANITIRATNAKARA 


By 


SWAGATA P. PANDIT 


Cande$vara Thakkura (or Thakura) is the author of Rajanitiratnakara (RR)', 
a 14" century Sanskrit digest on polity and statecraft. He was one of the most 
outstanding and dominating figures among the medieval Maithila mibandhakaras, 
digest-writers on dharmasastra. CandeSsvara started his political and literary career 
under the last king of the Karnata dynasty of Mithila, Harisimhadeva, who ruled 
from approximately C.E. 1304 till C.E. 1324.* CandeSvara was the chief minister of 
king Harisitnhadeva. After Harisirnhadeva, the Delhi Emperor set up a new dynasty 
of Kameégvara. The first king of this new dynasty was BhaveSa, who seems to have 
ruled after C.E. 1370. Candesvara informs us at the beginning of the text of RR 
that he composed it at the command of king Bhavesa.° 


Besides RR, CandeSvara is the author of the Smrtiratnakara, also called 
Saptaratnakara, because it is comprised of seven quasi-independent treatises on the 
subjects of Krtya, dina, vyavahara, Suddhi, pia, vivaha, and grhastha.* His other 
works include: Krtyacintamani, Danavakyavali, Sivavakyavali, Saivamanasollasa, 
Kalanirnaya, Trikandikasatravyakhya, Adhividhi, Dasavimoksavidhi and 
Svamuipalavivadatararga.° 


The text of RR gives us an overview of all traditional topics on royal polity, 
such as seven constituents of the state and supplementary topics like handing a king- 
dom over to the crown prince, and how to hold a coronation ceremony. Thus, it is a 
manual for a head of state instructing him »n how to run a government efficiently. 
Works like RR have gathered information on these topics from earlier authoritative 
works like Manu, Yajfiavalkya, Kamandaka, Narada, the Puranas, and even from 
epics like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. A student of ancient Indian politics 
can get an overview of all important topics in one place in RR, rather than looking 
for them in scattered works. 


However, there are some quotations and expressions in the RR, which can 
not be traced to any other exact source known. Such a list of quotations is given 
below. In this list, all the quotes attributed to that particular source are collected 
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together for a better understanding of what the author might have wanted to reveal. 
Sometimes, Cande$vara mentions only the name of that source either at the begin- 
ning or at the end of the quote, which I have put in a boldface for a quick recogni- 
tion. At places, he does not mention the source at all, making it even more difficult 
to identify it. In that particular instance, at the end of this list, I keep “name of the 
source” box empty. 


Name of the Exact reference Quotation in the 
Source found in RR Rajanitiratnakara 
Usanas 9.26 BW 3q Beara araigfed fart | 
Katyayana 15.7 comm. arcaraa: frqeet a: HAMA: | 
Koga 15.4 comm. amaa aya wsatate are | 
Guravah 1.2 comm. FaaMaranesa 
Tacteaaennata Aa: | 
9.3 comm. avedicarad ef Ara: | 
Gopéla 16.13 comm. Mara canada TAT 
aaeTparan ferrterante 
aqeaaERTiala | 
15.8 comm. wae carats - 
rari 


afentefa 


Mura-aemter-sftaAteq: | 


Dar$gana 3.8 comm. TTT feaeATAY TATA: 
qeareart asta scafeaetarg, 
Nitikalpataru 1.36 comm. qa araercneatteta Aterencaas: | 
Pallava 8.7 comm. aaae: sft Tea: | 
9.30 comm. Rafe =f wea: | 
11.39 comm. Tas fags 4 sald sa Gea: | 
11.41 comm. aig afta aafafa: 
uherneag:, agafetiia 
Tea: | 
16.2 comm. afafereraterray sft Wea: | 
16.13 comm. PRAISE Tea | HaHA FEI 
TA Bey THAT | 
Pallavakara 4.4 comm. Frade prefered efa 


THqIa: | 
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Bahavah 1.12 comm. 

1.4 comm. 
Madguruh 16.12 comm. 
Maya, Maitra 12.30 comm. 
Visalaksa 


Rajanitikamadhenu |.2 comm. 


1.16 comm. 


14.13 comm. 


Laksmidhara 4.4 comm. 


9.30 comm. 


15 comm. in the 


beginning 
16.2 comm. 
Srikara 9.25 comm. 


15.8 comm. 


Sarmnpradaya 15 comm. in the 


beginning 


16.13 comm. 
Sagara 4.8 comm. 


8.7 comm. 


waraas wae: ef ea: | 
after maaan qa: | 
FRA Wa ARETE | 

atest watafamenante Aq 
qecafaya rfeaad ea - - 
watifrarmaea usar 


TAM WATAATARTSTACAT, AAT 
aaAaaa | 


ustitraraes | aetat 

fafa: wiatea: GATS PTE: | 

SAA eae UST 

wélafa: fa are TARA | 

arate afesteratt aaa: 

Heafa arareverferta fa 

aenteR: | 

FATA “TTTATS - 

fare eh saa:’ sf 

aeHtER: | 

‘wa frraatterredy’ =f 

ante: | 

‘aexaa ay’ sfa center: | 

‘Hoaargraerraraay <a 

sfraz: | 

Tae darranfeanamtrarahics 
afenteter 


MuTa-aenter-sAtarea: | 
wey Serafa aaa: | 


Fara fate asqereer | 
aa AATaTS | 

Pofafasa weamrentean zfa 
arn: | 

‘mrecdiwaratar: - 
aanectara’ sft AT: | 
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Smrti 1.36 comm. ‘qa cuefasaatied Fa 
aaa: | 

Harita 14.3 comm. faera oft qeai wed SAE 
ama scare ast 
etaanara ra: | 

16.2 comm. fe a ‘eH 9 aa WA eft 

aaa Feed USGA 
gfa Oferta Taare | 


No such quotations are found in RR chapters two, five, six, seven, ten, 
twleve and thirteen. 


Now we will deal with these quotes based on their sources. The very first 
quote Sul 4q Fesra AAafefed faHt | is part of Mahabharata (MBh) verse 15.12.15, in 
which Uganas’s name is mentioned to support CandeSvara’s view regarding the 
arrangement of battle arrays. The name of USanas’s work or treatise is not given 
here. Kavya USanas is an ancient sage in the Rgveda; vide Rgveda 1.83.5 and in 
Rgveda 9.87, USanas is called a rs/and vipra. “Kautilya quotes the Ausanasah seven 
times, almost certainly referring to a work that contained directions on the admin- 
istration of justice also. In MBh, Santiparvan (56.29-30 and 57.3), Sabhaparvan 
(55.14) AnuSdsanaparvan (139.8-9) refer to USanasa’s views.” 


In the next quotation, Aiea: aaa} a: HAMIA:| Katyayana’s definition of the 
term nibandha is given. Accordingly, nibandha means “whatever one gets from his 
forefathers traditionally”. In this context, Katyayana implies that ‘kingdom’ is aibandha 
for a king as he gets it from his forefathers’ traditionally. This one line is not found in 
the Katyayanasmru. 


The next quote is ama ead usaffa amd | Koga means a dictionary or a 
lexicon. This quote is part of a commentary on verse RR 15.4, in which there is a 
discussion of the meaning of the word yogaksema. The dictionary says yogaksema 


means a ‘kingdom’. However, the name of the dictionary which says so is not 
specified. 


The following two quotations come under the same source as Guravah, meaning 


the teachers. The first one is Saerhatmasaey wacseqaeniela Wa: | There is a dicussion 
about who is worthy of calling a king. The teachers’ view stresses that king should 
be the master and protector of his subjects. He should establish his kingship by his 
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valor and other qualities. CandeSvara thus uses teachers’ opinion to demonstrate 
his views. However, these teachers’ may not indicate his own teacher as in a com- 
mentary on 16.12, he explicitly says Madguruh, “my teacher’. Thus, teachers may 
be a group of teachers thinking similarly on this topic of kingship. 


The second quotation attributed to Guravah is qedicared ea Wa: | appears in 
the commentary after RR verse 9.2. There different interpretations of the word 
bala from verse 2 are presented. According to the teachers, “ba/a means the science 
of polity”. 


The next two long quotations are by Gopala. Some scholars including 
Cande$vara ascribe the Kamadhenu to Gopila, e.g., the Vya vahararatnakara. Gopala 
is mentioned as a minister of king Bimbisara. Gopiala literally means Krsna, who 
protects cows. In RR, the first one is "a4 cattandeaqaaet aaaxrpara fereratarite 
aqeaaenneta | It says that in the opinion of Gopala, every action from in commentary 
on RR 15.8 is waa darenasamaniied serrata feat Mara —-aerteR- 
sfariea:| It reagrds the view of Gopala along with Laksmidhara and Srikara that all 
beings, poor, helpless and others have a share in king’s wealth. 


The quote Tere aerarh ean: Warfeart asta rt is from Dargana. 
Dargana means “view, doctrine, philosophical system.’ "iti is said in the darSana that 
one who desires a kingdom, victory, wealth, a son, etc. should perform sacrifices. 
Thus, the word darSana is very vague and does not indicate any particular source or 
work. 


The next quote 34 araarenernfafar Aiferneace: | is attributed to Mitkalpataru. It 
is not clear whether Nitika/pataru is the same as Kalpataru of Laksmidhara. This 
quote appears in the commentary on RR 1.36 and explains the word vrddha as 
legitimately augmented wealth. 


The next few quotes are by Pallavakara, the author of the work named 
Pallava. Kane, while listing Pa//ava in the list of works on DharmaSastra, says that it 
is a work on politics earlier than 1300 A. D." Pallava’s views are mentioned in RR 
while dealing with various topics, such as duties of the chief judge (RR 4.4 comm.), 
behaviour of the dependents while dealing with the royal ladies and also with the 
jesters, etc. (RR 11.39 and 41 comm.) In RR 16.2 commentary, according to 
Pallava, sannikrstanvaya means any close relative of king and in 16.13, to support 
the work of Cande$vara’s teacher, it is said that the same view viz. “brahmins 
should be invited means they should also be fed’, is elaborated in the Pallava’s 
work. Thus, Pallava or Pallavakara is the most quoted unknown source in RR. 
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The next source is Bahavah, which in general seems to be the view accepted 
by many people or scholars; e.g., in commentary on RR 1.42, many scholars agree 
that a king is one who strives to protect his subjects and on RR 1.4, many scholars 
yield to the fact, that the characteristics for a king are meant for the initial examina- 
tion of the king at the time of the royal coronation. 


Candesvara remarks, that the next quote 4 wari AayetEd | is indeed de- 
scribing his teacher’s views. In a commentary on RR 16.12, he quotes that “how 
to do all this is found in my teacher’s ‘manual’, paddhatr’. Thus, ““brahmins should 
be invited means they should also be fed” and that is explained in the manual by 
CandeSvara’s teacher. Here CandeSvara mentions that his teacher wrote some kind 
of a manual. However, CandeSvara never explicitly announces the name of his 
teacher. CandeSvara’s father VireSvara is well-known to Sanskrit scholars as the 
author of the Chandogapaddhat also known as Samavediya Dasakarmapaddhau. 
The paddhati mentioned here in RR 16 and the Samavediya DaSakarmapaddhati 
might be the same, and in that case we can conjecture that Candesvara’s teacher 
might have been his father VireSvara. 


The next quote “tama aatafemnenente-aq-gecafypaenated refers to different 
scholars of the science of polity. Accordingly, in the science on polity, there is a 
disagreement among teachers such as Maya, Maitra, Visalaksa, etc. and Manu, 
Brhaspati, Sukra, etc., regarding the number of the kings in the circle. Maya is a 
name of asura who was an architect of the demons and he was also versed in magic, 
astronomy and military science. However, any of his work is not found in the 
printed form. One of the meanings of Maitra is a preceptor. It is the name of an 
imaginary person in giving examples in grammar and philosophy in the Nitisara.- 
Visalaksa is a name of Siva, also a name of an author of a Sastra, the science. 
Manu, Brhaspati and Sukra are well-known in the science of polity and their works 
are Manusmrti, Brhaspatismrti and Sukraniti respectively, though the exact refer- 
ences from their works are not given here. 


The next three quotes are attributed to the Rajanitikamadhenu, probably a 
work by Gopala, as mentioned earlier. The first quote in commentary after RR 1.2 
says, that essence of kingship lies in protecting subjects and performing other royal 
duties and the next one in RR 1.16 gives two types of adhisvara kings from 
Rajanitikamadhenu. In RR 14.13, explanations of the two words, viz. svatantrya 
(independence) and mahipau (king) are quoted from Rananitikamadhenu. 


Laksmidhara’s views are quoted at four places in RR. “His Krtyakalpataru 
or Ka/pataru exercised great influence over the Dharmaéastra writers from Mithila 
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Bengal and Northen India in general.” In RR 4.4 commentary, he is quoted while 
explaining the duties of the chief judge and in RR 9.30, his views regarding the 
definition of ba/a or army are given. In the long commentary at the beginning of RR 
chapter 15, Laksmidhara holds the view that “The royal chaplain and the ministers 
should give the kingdom to the eldest son of the deceased king to avoid any kind of 
controversy about its succession”. In RR 16.2, he explains the word sannikrstanvaya. 
According to him, it means any one from the royal family. 


The source of next two quotes is Srikara. According to his view in the first 
citation (RR 9.25 comm.) the words Kuruksetra and others like Matsya, Paficala, and 
Sirasena are synecdochical. These words also include soldiers from other regions 
along with soldiers from those particular regions. Srikara was probably a writer from 
Mithila who flourished in the 9 century. The name of any of his works is not 
found, though Srikaras explanations of Yajiiavalkya are frequently cited by the 
Mitaksard and the Dayabhaga. His second quote in commentary on RR 15.8 is 
discussed earlier as the view maintained in it was also expressed by Gopala and 


Laksmidhara. 


Sampradaya view is referred to in the long commentary at the beginning of 
RR 15 which is wey, Sagat Aa: | Accordingly, a kingdom should be given to the 
eldest among many princes and thus, this view agrees with the views of Laksmidhara 
and Pallavakara in this matter. Sampradaya means any peculiar or sectarian system 
and traditional view. It is like expressing a view of a group. It is similar to the 
expression bahusu discussed earlier. Second time, Sampradaya view is mentioned in 
RR 16.13 commentary which is identical with Manu’s view. They both think that 
the kingdom can be handed over to the heir even without the coronation ceremony. 


Sagara says, “a thorn in the settlement of a dispute means non-justice itself oP 

Any conclusive information about the author Sagara or his work having same name is 

not found. Kane mentions several works are called Sagara, viz. Adbhutasagara, 

Danasagara, Smrtisagara. Also, there is a work called Sagarasamhita by Hemadri 

0. In RR 8.8 commentary, another quote attributed to Sagara is found which is in 
66 = 


agreement with the Pallava view. It says, apfa means a very close relative, and 
tajiia means those, who know that particular business well”. 


The next Smrti source is found in a commentary on RR 1.36. This quote 
explains how a king should deal with wealth. According to it, a king should righ- 
teously augment his wealth by means of punishment, victory, taxes, etc. What re- 
mains after his enjoyment, should be given in charity and for others’ enjoyment. 
The Smrti is a whole body of sacred text which is trasmitted by oral tradition and 
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thus remembered. Its corpus is vast and includes numerous texts of Manu, Narada, 


Katyayana, etc. 


The next source mentioned in this list is Harita. Ha@ritasmzrti is well-known, 
but three quotes attributed to him in RR are not found in the printed version of 
Haritasmrti. The first quote in RR 14 is jointly attributed to Narada and Harita. 
They advice the king, that he should first make arrangements for the livelihood of 
the rest of his sons, and then only he should give away the kingdom to his eldest 
son. 


The last expression is not attributed to any known source at all. It occurs in 
RR 16. According to it, “one’s soul is reborn as one’s son’’. This quote is in the 
middle of the discussion which considers the possibilities when the retiring king’s son 
is dead and whether or not, the grandson should be considered for coronation. 


The sole purpose of this article is to accelerate the thinking process regarding 
these rare quotations, so that they will be identified and traced down to some known 
source, which is available in the printed form. Whenever CandeSvara cites these 
quotations, he does so with some definite intention; either to support his own view in 
that particular debate or to present different opinions in the matter under discussion. 
Since CandeSvara is a digest-writer, he composed long Sanskrit commentaries ex- 
plaining verses from other works and paragraphing difficult words, but it is unlikely 
that he composed these untraceable verses himself. The DharmakoéSa does take note 
of such verses, and adds in the footnote, that these verses are found only in 
CandeSvara’s RR. Thus, CandeSvara’s RR gives us an opportunity to learn new 
verses which are still unidentified. 


Notes : 


1) “The Raanitiratnakara of Cande$vara Thakkura’’. Ed. K. P. Jayaswal. 2” 
ed, 1993. Allahabad: Allahabad Law Journal Press. 


2) RR ed. K. P. Jayaswal : intro pp. 13,14. 


3) Tal Fea UsrifaearraA | aaa afSsonard: sary wer Fel | RR verse 2 in 
the beginning. 


4) fipcrerarerieraarey a Teel | car eye Ran: gereqaryewta |e Il 


Vivadaratnakara, end verse 3. 


5) “The history of Smrti in Bengal.” Manmohan Chakravarti. Journa/ of the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal (new series) : 11: p. 394-400. The Classical Law of India. 
Robert Lingat. Tr. From the French with additions by J. Duncan M. Derrett. 1973. 
Berkely : University of California Press. p. 116. 


6) History of Dharmasastra. Kane, Pandurang Vaman. 5 Vols. 2nd Ed. rev. 
and enl. Government Oriental Series, Class B, No. 6. Pune : BORI. 1990. Vol. 1, 
part 1, pp. 264-272. 


7) Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts. Mitra, Rajendralala. 1870-1911. Calcutta: 
J. W.Thomas. Vol. 6, p. 66. 


8) Monier-Williams. A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 1964. Delhi : Motilal 
Banarsidass. p. 36S. 


9) Monier-Williams. p. 471. Six darSanas are mentioned, which are : Pirva 
Mimarmsa, Uttara Mimarnsa, Nyaya, VaiSesika, Sarnkhya, and Yoga. 


10) History of Dharmasastra. Vol 1, part 2, p. 1061. 


11) Here, this reference of science of polity is to the Kamandaka. Kamandaka 
mentions the opinion of, and also the disagreement among the earlier teachers of 
science of polity in the Mitsdra verses from 8.20-38. 


12) Monier-Williams. p. 789. 

13) Monier-Williams. p. 834. 

14) Monier- Williams. p. 990. 

15) History of Dharmasastra. Vol 1, part 2, p. 663. 

16) History of Dharmasastra. Vol 1, part 1, pp. 571-73. 


17) History of Dharmasastra. V9\ 1, part 2, p. 1144. 
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KIRATARJUNIYA IX (-A)* 
WITH MALLINATHA’S COMMENTARY 


By 
J. A. F. ROODBERGEN 


Introductory Note 


The translation and explanation of Mallinatha’s commentary on Air. VII was 
published with a translation of the stanzas belonging to this Canto in ABORI, Vol. 
LXXXI, for 2000, pp. 69-121. That of Mallinatha’s commentary on Azr VIII, stan- 
zas 1-28, was published with a translation of the stanzas concerned in ABORIJ, 
VOL. LXXXII, for 2001, pp. 73-111. The remainder of the commentary and of the 
stanzas 29-57 belonging to K/r. VIII has been published in ABORY/, Vol. LXXXIIl, 
for 2002, pp. 49-89.1 refer to the Introductory Notes on the two articles published 
for more details. As stated in these Introductory Notes, L. Renou’s article ““Sur la 
structure du kavya’’ in Journal Asiatique, Tome CCXLVIIL, Fasc. I, Paris 1959, pp. 
1-113, offers useful insights in the composition of the stanzas, and in the choice of 
words and expressions by the author Bharavi. 


In Canto VIII the poet has described the pleasure walk of the apsarases in 
the company of Gandharvas in the mountain forests bordering the river Ganga, 
where they pick flowers (8.1-26). The beauty of the forests is shown in the moun- 
tain streams, the waterdrops spattering about, the creepers and the sandalwood 
trees (8.22-26). The stanzas 27-30 form the transition to the second main topic of 
the Canto, the play of the apsarases in the water of the river (8.31-57). Throughout 
the first and second sections, the beauty of the apsarases is described with the help 
of stereotypes. These stereotypes are found, both in early plastic art and in litera- 
ture. I offer a short survey. 


Apsarases are physically ideal women, whose charms are put to use by the 
gods to break the accumulated heat power of ascetics. But what does physically 
ideal mean in an early society dominated by ksatriyas and brahmans ? In sculpture 
(the $4/abhafjika figures on the foranas of Safici) and in painting (the Ajanta caves) 
the apsarases appear in seductive poses, swelling bosom, slender waist, round hips, 
tapering limbs. Literary prototypes Bharavi has undoubtedly found in the epic and 
in Kalidasa. I mention the description of Draupadi in the Mahabharata (Crit. Ed. 
2.58.33-37), where Yudhisthira is challenged by Sakuni to stake Draupadi and so 
to win back all he lost in the dicing game. The text says, “‘naiva hrasva na mahati na 
rohini / saragaraktanetra (...) 4bhati padmavad vaktram sasvedam (...) vedimadhya 
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dirghakesi tamraksi natiromasa”’ ‘not short, not tall, not increasing (in length)/ her 
eyes red with passion (...), her face with drops of perspiration shines like a lotus 
(...), her waist (in form) like an altar, her hair long, her eyes the colour of copper, 
not too much hair on the body’. She is likened to an autumn lotus in three aspects, 
eyes, beauty and fragrance. In the Ramayana (Bombay ed., T.R.Krishnacarya, 1910- 
1912), 3.46.15-20, Ravana rhaposdizes about Sita: “Are you Laksmi, or an apsaras 
or full-bodied Rati ? Teeth equal, pointed,smooth, white, eyes wide and clear, red 
in the corner, black pupils, large and thick underbelly, thighs like an elephant’s 
trunk, breasts full, round, close together, neatly moving, having thick and raised 
nipples, lovely breasts, smooth, like the fruit of a palm tree, beautiful.’ The wellknown 
stanza from the Meghadata (A. Scharpe, Kalidasa-Lexicon, Vol. 1, Part III, Brugge 
1959, stanza 79), describing the wifc of the yaksa, says ‘tanvi Syaméa Sikharidasana 
pakvabimbadharosthi /madhye ksamda cakitaharini preksanaé nimnanabhih / 
Sronibharad alasagamana stokanamra stanabhyam (...)’ “slender, youthful, with 
pointed teeth, underlip like a ripe bimba fruit, lean in the middle, eyes like those of 
a frightened deer,with a deep navel, having a slow gait due to the weight of her 
buttocks, a little bent because of her (heavy) breasts (...).” King Agnimitra 
(Malavikagnimutra) A. Scharpe, Kalidasa-Lexicon Vol. 1, Part Il, Brugge 1956, stanza 
2.3), describing Malavika, says, ‘dirghaksam Saradindukanti vadanam bahd natav 
amsayoh / samksiptam nibidonnatastanam urah parsve pramrste iva / madhyah 
panimito nitambi jaghanam padav aralanguli / chando nartayitur yathaiva manasi 
Slistam tathasya vapuh // ‘Her face has large eyes (and) bears the beauty of autumn 
moon, her arms are rounded at the shoulder, her compact bosom has firm and 
raised breasts, the two sides have been polished, so to speak, her waist can be 
measured with a hand, the lower part of her body has swelling buttocks, her feet 
have curved toes. Just like a wish in the mind of a dancing teacher her body has 
been joined together’. Later on (ibid. 3.7), the same king sums up his beloved 
Malavika as vipulam nitambabimbe madhye ksamam samunnatam kucayoh / 
atyayatam nayanayor mama jivitam etad ayati ‘broad in the orb-like buttocks, slen- 
der in the middle, raised in the breasts, stretched very long in the eyes, that life of 
mine comes’ Compare further A. Guruge, The Society of Ramayana. Abhinav Pub- 
lications: Delhi 1991, p. 185-186. Physical features of women are used for prog- 
nostication in the Brhatsamhita, Chapter 79, where the general idea is stated, that 
vice follows deformity and virtue follows beauty. 


Stanza 9.1 


Then the sun, after having observed the women of the gods as having gar- 
ments of different colours and ornaments, which they had put on (and therefore) in 
the mood to have sex, has gone down near the ocean in order to set, to render them 
a service, so to speak. 
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(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) atha 


Atha (means) jalakridanantaram ‘immediately after the amusement in the 
water.’ Bhdnuman (means) amsumdan ‘the sun’ (sg. nom.) 


: Attacitraparidhana vidhasah (means) svikrtavidhavastrabharanah ‘having bright- 
coloured clothes and ornaments which had been put on’ (pl. acc. fem.). That is to 
say, having prepared themselves for having sex. That is why (the poet) says:' 


Rantumanasah. (The suffix tumUNis added by) P.3.3.158.* The m has been 
deleted by (the statement) /umped avaSyamah krtye tum kamamanasor api ‘let there 
be deletion (of the m) of avasyamah when (a word ending in a Artya suffix or manas 
follows (as the uttarapada).”’ 


Suranarih viksya 

(In the sense of) ra4sam priyartham ‘for the sake of rendering those (women) 
a service’ (we derive tatpriyartham). 

Iva. That is to say, to render a service in the form of offering (them) an oppor- 
tunity (for making love). This is pha/otpreksa.* 

Astam (means) adarganam ‘disappearance’. This is an avyaya 
‘indeclinable’ ending in m.° 

Yatum (means) praptum “in order to reach.’ 

Upapayodhi (means) payodhisamipe ‘in the neighbourhood of the ocean.” 

Lalambe (means) sasramse ‘has gone down.’ 


In this Canto the metre is sv4gata, according to the definition svagatet 
ranabhad guruyugman ‘a pair of heavy syllables after ra, na and bha.”° 


(Note 1) 
Sabdalamkara : ab, 5x r,3x0;cd,3x m. 


Arthalamkara : Phalotpreksa in priyartham eva. The poet imagines, that the 
sunset is due to the sun having seen how the apsarases have prepared themselves for 
a night of making love. 


Stanza 9.2 
When the sun, rays spreading like a gem in the middle (of a necklace), was 
setting in one part (of the sky), the sky wore a daytime beauty, which was unsteady 
because midday had passed, like a necklace moving to and fro. 
(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) madhya 
Madhyamopalambhe (means) nayakamanisadrSe ‘similar to the chief gem (of 
a necklace)’ (sg. loc. masc.). [Quote from Amara] [Quote from Vaijayanti|’ 
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Lasadam$au (means) prasaradramésau ‘having spreading rays’ (sg. loc. masc). 


Bhanau 

Ekatah (means) ekasmin bhage ‘in one part’.* 

Cyutim (means) srastatam ‘the state of one who has gone down’ (sg. acc.). 

Upeyusi (means) prapte (sc.) sati ‘after having reached’ (loc. abs.).” 

Dyauh. 

Parivrtti (means) madhyahnatikrama ‘the passing of midday’. Vi/o/a (means) 
gatvari ‘moving to and fro’. (In the sense of) panivsttya vilolam ‘unsteady, because 
midday had passed’ (sg. acc. fem.) (we derive parivrttvilolam). In the other case,'° 
(it means) time and again, changing place due to the sideways turning of the body."! 

Vasaralaksmim. 

Harayastim (means) muktavalim ‘strand of pearls’ (sg. acc.). 

Iva. 


Uvaha (means) vahati sma ‘has worn’. 
Note (2) 


Sabdalamkara : ab, 3x mjc, 3x vjcd,3xl4xr 

Arthalamkara : Upama, in harayastim iva. This is an elaborate simile, built up 
of elements, which themselves are similes. The basic simile is, that in, which the sky 
and the sun are compared to a body wearing a pearl necklace with a gemstone, may 
be a ruby, set in the middle. At midday the sun is in the middle of the sky illuminating 
both parts, east and west, equally. The same goes, for the gemstone in the necklace, 
when it is in a straight position. It decorates both parts, right side and left side of the 
body equally. But now the time of midday is gone, and light becomes distributed 
unequally. The same goes for the gemstone in the necklace, when the equilibrium of 
the straight position is lost. The unsteady, changing distribution of light in the sky at 


sunset is, then compared to the unsteady sideways swinging movement of the gem- 
stone in the necklace. 


Stanza 9.3 


The sun, extremely thirsty, having sipped to excess the nectar produced by 
the lotuses, with hands in the form of rays, having become drunk, so to speak, 
(and) going to fall on the ground, has worn a red body. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) amsupanibhih 
Patatigah (means) sdryah ‘the sun’ (sg. nom.). 


Ativa (means) nirbharam ‘extremely.’ 
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(In the sense of) patum icchuh ‘desirous to drink’ (sg. nom. masc.) (we 
derive) pipasuA. (That is) being thirsty. (The suffix) u (has been added) after (the 
verbal base quoted as) p/bati ‘to drink’ ending in (the desiderative suffix) saN.'” 


(In the sense of) amsava eva panayas tath ‘the hands are rays only’, (pl. 
instr.), (we derive) amsupanibhih."° 


(In the sense of) padmesu jatam ‘originating in lotuses’ (sg. acc. masc.) (we 
derive) padmajam."* 


Madhu (means) madhv eva ‘nothing but liquor.” The word madhu is (an in- 
stance of) a Slistaripaka ‘a ripaka based on S/esa.’'’ That is to say, liquor prepared 
from nectar. [Quote from Amara]. 


Bhrsam (means) atyantam ‘excessively’. 

Rasayitva (means) 4svadya ‘after having sipped.’ 

Ksibatam (means) mattatvam ‘drunkenness’ (sg. acc.) 

Gata iva.'® This is utpreksa.'’ [Quote from Amara] 

Ksituim. 

Esyan (means) gamisyan ‘on the point of going’ (sg. nom. masc.). 

Lohitam (means) raktam ‘red’ (sg. acc. ntr.). 

Vapuh. 

Uvaha. (The poet) means to say, like a drunk, due to his inebriated state, 


falls on the ground, and is coloured red, in that way. According to authoritative 
scripture, sunset is the melting into the ground of the sun.'* 


In this (stanza there is) samkara ‘blending’ because of asgarigibhava ‘main- 
subservient’ relation, since the ripaka and the utpreksa require each other.” 


Note (3) 

Sabdalamkara: ab, 4x p;cd,5xt. 

Arthalamkara : (1) Ripaka in amsupanibhih, (2) slistarapaka in madhu, (3) 
utpreks4 in ksibatam iva gatah. Between (1) and (2) on the one hand, and (3) on the 
other, a main-subservient relation holds, the utpreksa being the agin. The poet 
fancies, that the sun is red-faced drunk staggering on his feet, and falling to the 
ground. 


Stanza 9.4 


When the thousand-rayed one, which was becoming red (and therefore) had 
become capable of being looked at, the heat, after having left the earth, has entered 
the hearts of the cakravaka ducks. 
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(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) gamyatam 

Sahasramaricau (means) sirye ‘the sun’ (sg. loc.). 

(In the sense of) /ohito bhavati “becomes red’ (we derive) /ohitayau. (The 
denominative suffix) KyaS (has been added) by P. 3.1.13.” (The participlesuffix) 
$atR (has been added) by P. 1.3.90.2' That is why (the poet says :)* 

Nayananam gamyatam upagate (means) darsaniyatam prapte saui “when (the 
sun) had reached a state of being able to be looked at’ (loc. abs.).” 


Abhitapo dharitrim. 
Virahayya (means) vihaya ‘after having left’. Substitution of ay by P. 6.4.56.” 
Cakravakahrdayan. 


Asasada (means) prapa ‘has reached.’ Ultimately, what it amounts to, is, 
that whatever fierce heat caused by the sun was there for the earth, such burning 
pain due to separation had originated in the hearts of cakravaka ducks.” 


But the text is (phrased) by deciding, that there is no difference (while there 
is difference) in the sense, that this (heat of the earth) itself has been transferred 
there (in the hearts of cakravaka ducks), because the manifestation of this (hot pain 
of ducks) immediately after the disappearance of that (heat of the earth).** That is 
why (there is) the ausayokt-alamkéra in the form of (assuming) non-difference, 
when there is difference.” 


Note (4) 

Sabdalamkara: a, 3x nm; ab,3xt. 

Arthalamkara : AuSayokt in abhitapo dhantrim virahayya cakravakahrdayani 
asasada. The sunheat is transferred from the earth to the hearts of the ducks, and 


is identified with the burning pain of separation in those hearts. Obviously, the two 
are different, but the poet presents them as non-different. 


Stanza 9.5 

When the sun was setting halfway, the multitude of rays / servants, whose 
support / master had been mostly abandoned (and, which / who were therefore) 
insignificant, (and) by which / by whom the eastern sky / their earlier master had 
been left, being pressed together and (therefore) dense, being depressed and dull, 
as it were, has lost its luster / have lost their luster in the western sky / in their low 
position.” 

(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) mukta 
Ravau.” 


Sami majjati (means) ardhastam ite sati ‘when (the sun) had halfway set’ 
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(loc. abs.). [Quote from Amara]. 

Mukta (means) tyaktapraya ‘mainly abandoned.’ Md/a (means) asrayabhito 
ravih ‘the sun which was the support.” In the other case,” (smd/a means) svanun 
‘master. ’ That is why (the poet says:) /aghu (which means) a/paka ‘insignificant.’ (In 
the sense of) muktam milam yena sah laghuh ‘by which / by whom the support / 
master had been mostly left, that insignificant one’ (we derive muktamilalaghufh). 


Ujjhitaparvah (means) tyaktapdrvadikkah ‘of which there was an eastern sky 
which had been left’ (sg. nom. masc.). In the other case, (it means) tyaktaparvajanah 
‘of whom there were former servants’ (sg. nom. masc.). 


Pagcime nabhasi (means) nabhobhage ‘in a part of the sky.’ In the other 
case (it means) kvacin nicasthale ‘in some or other low position.’ 


Sambhrta (means) samhrtah san ‘being pressed together.’ That is why (the 
poet says :) sandra ‘dense.’ (In the sense of) sambhrtah sandrag ca “being pressed 
together and (therefore) dense’ (sg. nom. masc.) (we derive sambfrtasandrah). 


Rasmisamihah.* But the servants are suggested (here). 


(In the sense of) kAinna§$ casau jihmas ca ‘one who is dejected and (at the 
same time) dull’ (sg. nom. masc.) (we derive khinnajihmah). Or khinna (means) 
duhkha ‘pain.’ (In that case, we derive khinnajihmah as) Khinnena jithmah ‘dull 
because of pain’ (sg. nom. masc.).”! 


Iva na vireje - 


In this (stanza, there is) samdsokti, because of our understanding of ser- 
vants who are not the topic under discussion, due to their sharing of qualifiers with 
the topic under discussion, namely, having a support, which has been left, etc.” 
This being so, because of the ufpreksd in feeling pained, etc. due to the statement 
of non-difference with sentient beings who are understood,” even of a multitude of 
rays, which is the directly expressed non-sentient being,” there is saskara ‘blend- 
ing’ because of the main- subservient relation between the two.” 


Note (5) 

Sabdalamkara: b,3xs;cd,4xm,3xr. 

Arthalamkara : (1) Slesa, in muktamialalaghu and ujjhitaparva. For slesa, see 
MGhkK, pp. 554-559. (2) Utpreksa, in khinnajihma iva. The poet fancies, that the 
multitude of rays feels sad. (3) Samasoku. The behaviour of the sun rays, which is 
the prastuta item, is described with the help of carefully selected qualifiers in such 
a way, that reference to a group of servants comes to our mind. (4) Sankara 
between (2) and (3), the samasokti being the afgin. 
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Stanza 9.6 
The sun rays, red like kunkuma, causing (the women) to make haste with 
regard to their evening finery, having entered through the windows of the mansions, 
have been looked at with respect by the women, as if they were female messengers 
of their loved ones. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) kanta 

(In the sense of) Kufkumavat / kunkumena tamrah ‘copper-coloured like/ 
because of kufikuma’ (pl. nom. fem.), (we derive kunkumatamrah). 

Saya (means) sayamkéla ‘evening time.’ [Quote from Amara] (In the sense 
of) sayasya yan mandanam tat ‘finery belong to evening time’ (sg. acc. ntr.) (we 
derive saéyamandanam). 

Abhi (means) uddigya “with reference to.’ 

Tvarayantyzh (means) tvaram karayantyah ‘causing to make haste.’ (pl. nom. 
fem). 

Jala (means) gavaksa ‘window.’ Patita (means) pravista ‘entered.’ (In the 
sense of) saudhanam jalaih patitah “entered through the windows of the mansions’ 
(pl. nom. fem.), (we derive saudhajalapatitah) [Quote from Vayayanti]. 

Ravibhasah (means) sdryaraSmayah ‘sun rays’ (pl. nom.). 

K4nta (means) preyas ‘loved one.’ (In the sense of) kanténém dityah ‘fe- 
male messengers of the loved ones’ (pl. nom.), (we derive kantadiatyah). 


Iva vantabhih. 
Sadaram (sc.) yatha tatha ‘in such a way, that (there was) respect.’* 


DadrSsire (means) drstah ‘they have been looked at.’*”’ That is to say, the 
women showed respect to those (rays) precisely, because the rays of the evening 
sun served as indications of the (expected) union with their loved ones. 


Note (6) 
Sabdalamkara: c,3 x d;cd,3xs,3xt 


Arthalamkara : Utpreksa, in kantadatyah iva dadrsire. Not mentioned by 
Mall., because it is obvious. The poet fancies, that the sun rays are female go- 
betweens sent by lovers to fix a rendezvous at night. Technically, the women are of 
the abhisarika type mentioned in the Dasardpaka (ed. Hass, 2.44). According to 
Amara (2.6.10), an abhisarika is kantarthini ‘longing for her lover’ and goes to 
meet him by appointment. Compare the Meghadata (ed. A. Scharpé, K4alidasa- 
Lexicon, Vol. I, Part Ill. Brugge 1958), 37a, gacchantinam ramanavasatim yositam 
tatra naktam (darsayorvi), where the scene is set in Ujjayini. 
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Stanza 9.7 

Holding on the trees on the peak of the sunset mountain by means of ex- 
tremely yellowish hands, which were soft rays, has the sun perhaps entered a (moun- 
tain) forest, perhaps the ocean, (or) perhaps the earth ? 

(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) agra 

Vivasvan (means) sdryah ‘the sun’ (sg. nom.). 

Agra (means) astaSailasikhara ‘the top of the sunset mountain.’ (In the sense 
of) agre ye sanavah ‘the ridges which are on the top of the sunset mountain’ (we 
derive agrasanavah). 

(Tesu ye) bhairuhads tan ‘the trees (which were) on those (ridges),’ (pl. 
acc.). 


Nitantapigangaih (means) atyantarunaih ‘with extremely yellowish ones’ 
(pl. instr. masc). 


Kara (means) amu ‘ray. ’ (In the sense of) mrdubhih karair eva karaih with 
hands that were soft rays (we derive mrdukaraih).* This is Slistaripaka ‘ripaka 
based on Slesa.’® Or, alternatively, mrdu (means) S/atham ‘softly.’ (In that case) 
karaith (is a separate word). 

Avalambya. 
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(In the sense of) asta iti §ailah ‘the mountain called asta “sunset”’ (we 
derive) astaSailah. [Quote from Amara] Gahana (means) kaénana ‘forest.’ (In the 
sense of) astaSailas tasya gahanam ‘the forest of the sunset mountain’ (sg. acc.) (we 
derive astasailagahanam). 

Nu. 

Jaladhim nu mahim nv avivesa. Doubt only is felt regarding the setting of the 
sun. But the (manner of the) setting of that (sun), and where, that we don’t under- 
stand. (The poet) means to say, because it happened so quickly. 

In this (stanza, there is) the samdeha-alamkara because of doubt due to the 
fact, that there are different (possible) places of setting attributes to the sun, in the 
form of a forest, etc.*! 


Note (7) 

Sabdalamkara:b, 3x r; cd, 4x v. 

Arthalamkara : (1) Slistaripaka ‘rapaka based on Slesa,’ in mrdukaraih, if 
taken as cp. (2) Samdeha, in astaSailagahanam nu ... jaladhim nu mahim nu . The 
sun sets so quickly, that we can’t see where it disappears. (3) Samsrsti ‘commin- 
gling,’ because there is no angéngibhava between (1) and (2). If mrdu and karaih 
are taken as separate words not standing in a qualifier-qualified relation, there is 
only samdeha-alamkara. 
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Stanza 9.8 

Pervaded by the sounds of flitting groups of birds, the red colour of twilight 
being absent (and) particularly pale, because there was no sun (any more), the end of 
the day became similar to daybreak. 

(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) 4ku/ah 

Cala (means) kulayebhyah kulayan prati calat ‘flitting from nest to nest.” 

Patatrikula (means) paksisamiha ‘a multitude of birds’. (In the sense of) 
calanam patatrikulanam ‘of flitting groups of birds’ (pl. gen.), (we derive 
calapatatrikulanam). 

Aravaih (means) Sabdaih “by the sounds’ (pl. instr.). 

Akulah (means) vydptah ‘pervaded’ (sg. nom. masc.). 

By the word anudita, merely an absence is meant to be conveyed, and by the 
word usas, a mere absence of twilight. (In the sense of) usasi bhavah ‘originating at 
dawn’, (we derive) ausasa. The suffix aN (is added) due to yogavibhaga ‘splitting of 
the rule’ by P. 4.3.16. Otherwise, there would be the suffix thaN, because (usas is 
a) time (indicating word). And in that way (we justify the form) anuditausasaragah. 
That is to say, avidyamanasamdhyaraégah ‘in which the red colour of twilight is not 
found.’ On the one hand, because (the sun) had left, on the other, because (the 
sun) had not risen (yet). This is what (the poet) means to say. 

Aharidagvah (means) avidyamanasaryah ‘of which the sun was not found.’ 

On the one hand, because the sun had not risen (yet), on the other hand, 
because it had (already) set. This is what (the poet) means. Therefore, ** vipanduh 
‘pale.’ Supply wmiranudayat ‘because darkness had not set in (yet).’ 

Dinantah (means) séyamkélah ‘evening time’ (sg. nom.). 

Dinamukhena (means) pratahkalena ‘with daybreak.’ 

Tulyatam ayayau.“ That is to say, has become like that (daybreak). There- 
fore there is upama-alamkara.*° 

Note (8) 

Sabdalamkara: a, 3x /;ab,3xr;d,3xa. 

Arthalamkara : Upama. The evening time, end of the day, is likened to it: 
beginning on three accounts, (1) the twittering of birds, (2) the absence of the rec 
twilight colour, and (3) the pale colour of the sky. 

Stanza 9.9 


The western part of the sky pervaded by the twilight having rows of cloud 
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which had become concealed® wore the beauty of the sea coloured with the luster 
of a multitude of coral, which had been transferred to the waves. 
(Commentary of the stanza beginning with) asthita 

Sthagitavaridapanktya (means) pihitameghavrndaya ‘having a mass of clouds, 
that had become concealed’ (sg. instr. fem.). 

Samdhyaya. 

Asthitah (means) akrantah (that is) vyaptah ‘pervaded’ (sg. nom. masc.). 

Gaganapascimabhagah. 

Sormih. That is to say, drmisamkranta ‘transferred to the waves’ (sg. nom. 
fem.). 

Vidrumavitanavibhasa (means) pravalaprakarakantya “by that luster of a mass 


of coral.’ Ra#jitasya (means) svasavarnyam 4paditasya ‘of that one, which has as- 
sumed the state of having the same colour as itself. ’ 

Jaladheh Sriyam ihe. (The poet) means to say, on account of the red colouring 
of the twilight. The pf. ending (is used) in the sense of agent after (the verbal base 
quoted as) vahau.*’ That is to say, it has displayed a beauty similar to (that of) those 
(coral-coloured waves). Therefore, (in this stanza there is the) nidarsana-alamkara.* 


Note (9) 
Sabdalamkara : c. Vi... Vi...V1- 
Arthalamkara : Nidargana. The poet makes a connection between the evening 


sky with its reddish-coloured clouds hardly visible and the sea with its coral-coloured 
waves, and says that the sky reflects the colour of waves. 


Stanza 9.10 

After having abandoned the love for people, even when showing respectfully 
folded hands, heads bowed, their minds concentrated on it, the disappearing twi- 
light has imitated the friendship of bad persons through its unsteadiness. 

(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) prafjalau 

(In the sense of) prabaddho fyalir yena tasmin ‘by whom a respectful fold- 
ing of hands had been formed,” (sg. loc. masc.),” (we derive prafjalau, that is) 
baddhafyjalau ‘with regard to one having a formed respectful folding of the hands.’ 
{Quote from Amara]. A bv. cp. has to be stated optionally of a verbal derivative 
preceded by pra, etc. and deletion of the second member (takes place).”° 

Natamérdhni (means) namaskurvane ‘with regard to a one, who pays re- 
spect’ (sg. loc. masc.). 
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(Tat means (¢atra (that is) samidhyay4m ‘with regard to the twilight.’ (In the 
sense of tatra eva 4hitam cetas yasya tasmin “whose mind is concentrated on that 
(twilight),’ (sg. loc. masc.), (we derive tatpravanacetasi). Even with regard to such 
a one. 

Jane (sc.) visaye ‘with regard to.’ *! 

Prema. 

Hitva (means) vihdya ‘after having abandoned.’ 

Viramantya (means) nivartamanaya ‘by the disappearing one’ (sg. instr. fem.). 
The par. ending is by P. 1.3.83.° 

Samdhyaya. 

Capalena (means) asthairyena. ‘through unsteadiness.’ The suffix aN (has 
been added) on account of (capa/a) belonging to the yuvadi (-gana).*° 

Sujanetara (means) duana ‘bad persons.’ Maitri (means) sakhyam ‘friend- 
ship.’ 

(In the sense of) sujanad itaras tasya maitri ‘the friendship of someone, 
other than good people’ (sg. nom.), (we derive sujanetaramaitri ). 


Anuvidadhe (means) anucakre ‘has imitated.’ The pf. ending (is used) in the 
active sense.” That is to say, like friendship with bad people abandons even a loving 
one, like that the (evening) twilight® also abandoned a person performing worship. 

_ (In the sense of) mitrasya karma ‘the act of friend’, (we derive) maztra. (The 
fem. suffix) MiP (has been added to a form) ending in aN 


In this (stanza) the unsteadiness of the twilight and the friendship of bad 
people is the common property (leading the poet to speak of) anuvidhana ‘imita- 
tion.’*’ Therefore, there is upamda by implication. 


Note (10) 


Sabdalamkara : cd, 3 x n. 


Arthalamkara : Upama. The action of the twilight in leaving even persons, 
who respectfully perform their samdhya devotions is likened to the unreliable friend- 
ship of bad persons. The samdhyopasana or samdhyavandana with the recitation of 
the Gayatri-mantra is nityakarman, an obligatory rite to be performed every day by 
orthodox brahmins. See P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, Part I, B.O.R.L; 
Pune 1974, p. 312-316. 


Stanza 9.11 


Having concealed itself, as if out of fear for the heat of dawn, the darkness, 
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more powerful on account of the cessation of the sun heat, somewhat slowly ap- 
peared from a hole has reached level ground. 
(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) ausasa 

(Ausasa means) prabhatika ‘belonging to daybreak.’ (In the sense of) 
ausasad atapad bhayam tasmad iva ‘as if out of fear for the heat of dawn’, (we 
derive ausasatapabhayad). This is utpreksa.© 

Apalinam (means) kvacid gidham ‘concealed somewhere’ (sg. nom. ntr.). 

( Vasaracchavi means) atapa ‘heat’ (Pativah means) prabhavisnutaram ‘more 
powerful.’ (In the sense of) vasaracchaver viramad (sc.) hetoh®' patiyah ‘more 
powerful on account of the cessation of the sun heat’ (sg. nom. ntr.). (we derive) 
vasaracchavipatiyah. 

(In the sense of) andham karoti ‘causes dark’, (we derive) andhakéram 
{which means) dhvanam ‘night’ (sg. nom.). [Quote from Amara]. Then, immedi- 
ately after the twilight had gone. 

Sanakaih (means) mandamandam ‘very slowly. ’ 

Nimnat. 

Samnipatya (means) 4gatya ‘after having appeared.’ 
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Samani (means) samasthalani ‘level ground.’ 
Udavapa (means) vyadnage ‘has occupied.” 


In this (stanza), because we understand an item, which is not the topic of 
description on account of the sameness of the qualifiers of the darkness, which is 
the topic of description, there is the samasokti-alamkara.“ But let the utpreksa be 
there as an afiga ‘supporting element.’® 


Note (11) 
Sabdalamkara : b, 3 x v; cd, 3 x n. We note, that pada b consists of one cp. 


Arthalamkara : (1) Utpreksa, (2) Samasokti and (3) Sankara. Rather curi- 
ously, Mall. connects iva in pada c with bhayat in pada a . Given the place of iva, the 
more natural connection would be with sammnipatya nimnat. In that case, bhayat 
could still be interpreted as an utpreksd, albeit without the explicit use of /va, so that 
the utpreksd is gamya ‘to be understood (only).’ Consequently, the stanza will 
contain two utpreks4s. In utpreks4, the poet, in his imagination, presents the topic, 
about which he talks as something different from what it really is. In samasoka the 
non-topic of description, in our case, the thief, is evoked through the skilful use of 
the qualifiers of the darkness, which can be made to apply to the thief also. The 
utpreks4 or the two ulpreksas, which are mutually independent, serve as the anga 
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‘supporting factor’ for the samasoku. Thus sajkara results, for which see MGAK 
pp. 561-562. 


Stanza 9.12 


The distinction, even of any big thing, since it had become one (with the 
rest), was no more perceived, so to speak. By the sun, which had set, the differ- 
ences in the worlds had been deposited in itself, as it were. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) ekatam 
Ekatém (means) abhedam ‘non-distinctness’ (sg. acc.). 


Gatasya iva.” This is utpreksa, because we understand in that way due to the 
spread of darkness.°’ 


Mahatah (means) Sailadeh api ‘even of a mountain, etc.’ 
Kasyacit (means) kasyapi padarthasya ‘of anything whatsoever.’ 
Vivekah (means) bhedah ‘difference’ (sg. nom.). 


Na upalebhe (means) na grhitah ‘has not been grasped.’™ Therefore (the 
poet) imagines (the following). 


Patitena (means) astamitena ‘by the one which had set.’ 
Bhasvata (means) sdryena ‘by the sun’ [Quote from Amara]. 


Bhuvananam. That is to say, bhuvanasthapadarthanam ‘of things located ir 
the worlds.’ 


Vigesah (means) bhidharadibhedah ‘difference in the form of mountains, 
ete.” 


Atmani (means) svasminn eva ‘in itself only.’ 


Nidadhire iva (means) nihitah iva ‘deposited’ (pl. nom. masc.), as it were. 
That is to say, otherwise, how could they not be perceived ? 


In this (stanza), because they require each other, of two utperksas, whic 
are of the same kind,” there is safkara, due to arigangiblava ‘a main-subordinate 
relation.’”° 


Note (12) 
Sabdalamkara: a,3x v;cd,5xn,3xt 


Arthalamkara : Utpreksa twice, each indicated by iva, and safkara. The poe 
fancies, that due to the all-encompassing, darkness all things have become one 
since they are not perceived as distinct any more. Then he imagines, that the sun 
which has set, has taken in the differences of all the things. Since the first u(preks, 
serves as the afiga to support the second one, there is sankara. 
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Stanza 9.13 
Even though they wished for non-separation from their loving females, the 
love pairs of (cakravaka) birds necessarily separated during the nights, have defi- 
nitely become separated. Indeed, the decree of fate can not be infringed upon. 
(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) icchatam 
Vadhabhih (means) svakaminibhih ‘with their loving women.’ 


Saha. 

Abhedam (means) aviyogam ‘non-separation’ (sg. acc.). 

Icchatam. That is to say, even of those, who had decided (to stay together). 
(In the sense of) yaminisu virahinaém ‘of those separated during the nights’ 


(we derive yaminivirahinam). (The suffix) NinI (is added) after (the verbal base quoted 
as) rahati ‘to separate’”' in the sense of necessarily.”” Or rather, (the suffix) in/ (is 
added) in the sense of ninda ‘blame.’” 

Vihaganam (means) cakravakanam of the Cakravaka ducks.’” 
: Mithunani viyogam 4pur eva. But it is not the case, that they did not obtain 
(separation). Thus, there is exclusion of non-separation.”° 

To explain,” 

Kalaniyogah (means) daivajna ‘a decree of fate’ (sg. nom.). 


Na langhyate khalu. That is to say, it is difficult to avoid. 


Note (13) 

Sabdalamkara : Vrttyanuprasa in cd, yogam... yogah. 

Arthalamkara : Arthantaranyasa, in the form of the corroboration of a par- 
‘ticular instance by a general truth. However much the cakravaka ducks want to stay 


: 
together during the night, they have to separate because fate has decreed it so. 


: Stanza 9.14 
When the male cakravaka bird, having gone near to her, was speaking to the 
beloved female, facing (her), the lotus plant bent down its flower, which had aban- 
doned its bloom, like a face. 
(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) yacchaul 
Sakuntau (means) cakravakapaksini ‘a cakravaka bird’ (sg. loc.). ( Sakunti 
is interpreted like that) because a general meaning has resulted in a particular meaning, 
required by the context. [Quote from Amara]. 
Antikagate (means) samipasthe “being near’ (sg. loc. masc.). 
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Api. 

Dayitayai (means) cakravakyai ‘to the female cakravaka duck.’ 

Pratimukham (means) abhimukham yathé tatha ‘in such a way, as to facing 
(the other bird). ’ 

Vacam yacchati(means) vacam eva dadati ‘when he was speaking only’ (loc. 
abs.).’’ That is to say, when not being united. Substitution of yacch- for daN - by P. 
yy Fi 


Amburuhinya (means) nalinya ‘by a lotus plant.’ 


Ujjhitaharsam (means) cakravakadurdasadar$anad iva tyaktavikasam ‘having 
its bloom abandoned on account of seeing, so the speak, the sorry state of the cakravaka 
duck’ (sg. nom. ntr.). 


Pankajam mukham iva. 
Natim (means) namratvam ‘the being bowed down’ (sg. acc.). 


Niyate sma (means) nitam ‘has been led to.’”® Because ai - to lead to has two 
objects, the pf. ending is used in the sense of the main object by S/okavarttika VIIi on 
P. 1.4.51.*° Usually, women feel pain on account of seeing misfortune. (The poet) 
means to say, because of seeing separation (of two love birds) especially. 


In this (stanza), the status of cause is imagined*', because the bowing down 
of the lotus flower follows immediately on the lament of the cakravaka duck.®* And 
that (assumption of Aetu-utpreks4) is accomplished by the lotus plant being caused 
to become similar to a loving woman through the comparison with a face.** There- 
fore, due to the angangibhava ‘main-subordinate relation’ of the upamda and the 
utpreksd, there is safikara.** The utpreksa is being understood, because an indica- 
tive word has not been used.* 


Note (14) 
Sabdalamkara: ab, 3x t;c,3xt 


Arthalamkéara : (1) Upamé, (2) utpreksa and (3) sankara. The flower 
(pankajam) of the lotus plant (amburuhini) is compared to a face. The poet fancies, 
that after hearing the lament of the male duck, the lotus plant bends down its 
flower, which had lost its bloom, in sympathy, as it were. Here the upamdé functions 
as the a/ga ‘supporting factor’ for the utpreksa, which is the arigin. The result is 
sankara, a blending of the two alamkaras. 


Stanza 9.15 


Had perhaps the various trees and mountains been painted over by the dark- 
ness? Or had the sky been caused to bend down, or had it been concealed? Or had 
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the earth been made level in its low and high places? Or had the quarters of the sky 
been compressed together? 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) rafjita 
Timirena (means) andhakarena ‘by the darkness.’ 
Vividhah. | 
(In the sense of) taravah Saila§ ca ‘trees and mountains’ (we derive taruSailah). 


Raijitah (means) svasdvarnyam apaditah ‘having come to have the same colour 
of (darkness) itself ’ (pl. nom. masc.). 


Nu. (The poet) means to say, otherwise how could they be rich in dark colour? 
Similarly, 


Gaganain namitam nu. Supply 4 bhatalat ‘up to the surface of the earth. 
Shortening (of the verbal base vowel in namita) has not taken place, because 
vyavasthitavibhasd is accepted, due to the continuation of the word vain P. 6.4.92." 


Or rather,*’ 
Gaganam. 


Sthagitam (nu) (means) acchaditam nu ‘or has (the sky) been concealed?’ 
(The poet) means to say, even in both cases, it was not seen because of its being 
covered by darkness. 


Similarly, 

Dharitri. 

Visamesu (means) nimnonnatesu ‘in low and high places.’ 
Parita (means) samikrta ‘made level’ (sg. nom. fem.). 


Nu. (The poet) means to say, otherwise, how could discernment of these 
(places) not take place? 

Kakubhas (means) digaé ca ‘and the quarters of the sky’ (pl. nom.). 

Samhrtah (means) /uptah kin ‘erased perhaps?’ (pl. nom. fem.). (The poet) 
means to say, otherwise, how could they not be seen? 

(In this (stanza), there is samdeha-alamkd4ra, because one doubts after hav- 
ing superimposed the colour status, etc. of the several topics of description in the 
form of trees and mountains, etc. on the darkness." Also,” on account of the fact 
that possibility is hinted at (by mu), there is a kind of utpreksa here, the author of 
the Alamkérasarvasva says.” 


Note (15) 
Sabdalamkara : ab, 5 x n, of which 3 times in au... nu... au, 3x; cd, 3x6. 
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Arthalamkara : ($a)samdeha. Five doubts are stated in succession, indicated 
by au, and all of them concerned with the effect of night and darkness falling. The 
doubts are as many possibilities, five different ways of looking at the darkness. At 
the basis of samdeha lies a comparison, in the present case, between darkness as 
the upama, and five possible upameyas, like painting trees and mountains with a 
dark colour, presented by war of doubt. Typical of samdeha, in distinction from 
utpreksd, is that the doubt remains undecided in equal proportion between the 
upamana and the upameya. No decision is made in favour of one or the other. 


Stanza 9.16 


After beauty had left the lotuses, dark-coloured due to their colouring by the 
night (and) abandoning their bloom, it has gone to the clear-starred sky. Everybody 
wants to stay in a safe place. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) ratr7 

Srih (means) Sobha ‘beauty’ (sg. nom.). (Functions as the) agent.”' 

(Ratri means) samdhya ‘evening.’ (Raga means) svacchaéyoparafyjanena ‘by 
the colouring with its own colour.” (In the sense of) ratreh ragena malinani ‘dark- 
coloured by the colouring with its own colour’ (pl. nom. ntr.), (we derive 
ratriragamalinan ). 

Therefore,” 


Vikasam. 


Rahayanti (means) tyajanti ‘abandoning’ (pl. nom. ntr.). The suffix SatR (has 
been added) after the verbal base quoted as rahatiin the sense of abandoning.” 


Pankajani. 

Vihaya (means) tyaktva ‘after having abandoned.’ 
Spastatarakam. 

Nabhah (means) kham ‘the sky’ (sg. acc.). 

Iyaya (means) prapa ‘has reached.’ 

To explain,” 

Sarvo janah. 

Nirapadi (means) nirbadhasthale ‘in a place without obstruction.’ 


Vastum (means) sthatum ‘to stay.’ Prohibition of (the augment) /7 by P. 
7.2.10.% On account of the statement ghasi$ ca santesu vasih prasarini and among 
(the verbal bases) ending in s there are ghasi (and) vasi which takes samprasarana.*® 


Icchati. 
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Note (16) 
Sabdalamkara : ab, 3x n,3X0F. 


Arthalamkara : Arthantaranyasa. A particular instance, namely, the beauty 
of the lotuses going off into the sky, is corroborated by a general truth, namely, that 
everybody wants a safe place. 


Stanza 9.17 

Let loose by the moon (and) whitish like the filament of a ketuki flower, the 
multitude of rays has spread all over the direction belonging to Indra which had an 
acquired beauty, as if it were a fistful of camphor powder. 

(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) vyanase 

SaSadharena (means) candrena ‘by the moon.’ 

Vimuktah (means) ksiptah ‘thrown out’ (sg. nom. masc.). 

(In the sense of) ketakikusumakesarah iva panduh ‘whitish like the filament 
of a ketaki flower’ (sg. nom. masc.), (we derive ketakikusumapanduh). 

(Lambhita means) prapita ‘caused to be obtained.” (In the sense of) /ambhuta 
kantir yasya sah ‘which had an acquired beauty,’ (sg. nom. masc.), (we derive 
lambhitakantih). 

Amé$usamihah (means) ra§misamihah ‘a multitude of rays’ (sg. nom.). 

. (Carna means) karpuraksoda ‘powder of camphor’ (sg. nom.) (we derive 

carnamustih). 

Iva. Although the word musti has two genders,” here the masc. gender only 
is to be understood because of conformity with the upameya.” 

Vasavasya (means) indrasya “belonging to Indra.’ 

Diam (sc.) pracim ‘the eastern (direction)’ (sg. acc.).” 


Vyanase (means) prapa ‘has reached.’ Thereby, of the quarter of the sky 
and the moon similarity is understood'’™ with a ndyika and a nayaka. 


Note (17) 
Sabdalamkara : a, 3 x §;b, 4x k; cd, 3 x m. Pada b consists of one cp. 


Arthalamkara : (1) Upamé, (2) utpreksa and (3) Sankara, not mentioned by 
Mall., presumably, because he thinks they are clear anyway. The colour of the 
moon rays is likened to that of a filament of the ketuki flower. The poet also 
fancies, that the multitude of moon rays covering the eastern direction is a fistful of 
camphor powder, so to speak. Between the two alamkaras an angangibhava holds 
in respect of colour, the upama being the aga. The result is sa#kara, for which see 


MGhK, pp. 560-561. 
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Mall. notes, however, an indirectly expressed similarity of the diga (fem.) 
with a 24yika and of the mifakara ‘moon’ (masc.) with a néyaka. The idea comes 
from the next stanza. 


Stanza 9.18 


When the lord of the maksatras (the moon) was drawing near, the direction 
of Indra (the east), quickly dispelling darkness, as if it were grief, has borne a front 
part like a face whose ornament was its quality of clarity itself, (and) which was 
bright with smile-like (moon) rays. 

(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) uyhat 

(In the sense of) indrasya iyam ‘this (fem.) beiongs to Indra’ (we derive 
aindri) 

(sg. nom. fem.).'*! 

Dik (sc.) praci ‘the eastern direction’ (sg. nom.). 

Tarakaraje (means) naksatranathe ‘the lord of the constellations’ (sg. loc.).'* 
[Quote from Vi§va]. 

Antikam (means) samipam ‘near.’ 

Vrajati (sc.) sati ‘when ... was moving’ (loc. abs.). 


Aégu. 


Tamisram (means) andhatamasam ‘dense darkness’ (sg. acc.). [Quote 
from Vaijayanti | 


Sucam iva. That is to say, the pain of separation, as it were.'° 
Ujjahati (means) vijahati ‘abandoning’ (sg. nom. fem.). 


(Prasada means) nairmalya ‘clarity.’ (In the sense of) prasadah eva gunah sa 
eva mandanam yasya tad ‘that (sg. acc. ntr.), whose ornament was nothing but a 
quality, which itself was clarity’ (we derive prasadagunamandanam ). 


(In the sense of) rasmayo hasa iva tena vigadam ‘rays like a smile, there by 
bright (sg. acc. ntr.)’ (we derive raSmihasavifadam ). 


Mukham (means) mukham iva mukham (that is) agrabhaégam ‘a front part 
like a face’ (sg. acc.).’ 


Uhe (means) vahati sma ‘has borne.’'® 

In this (stanza) similarity with a nayika and a nayaka is understood'’™ of dik 
‘(the eastern) direction’ and candra ‘the moon.’!°’ 

Note (18) 


Sabdalamkara : ab, 3xm,3xt;cd,4xm 
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Arthalamkara : (1) Utpreksa of the pha/a-variety, (2) upamda, (3) Slesa, and 
(4) sankara. The utpreksd is expressed by ‘tamisram ujjhati $ucam iva. Upama is 
expressed twice, once by the cp. rasmihasa, and by means of S/esa of the word 
mukham as mukham iva mukham. The Slesa is necessary to connect the word 
mukham meaningfully with the upameya and the upantana. Here the Slesa is subser- 
vient to the upama, which results in safikara, for which see MGAK, pp. 560-561. 
The upama itself is an instance of S/istopama, a variety not found in the KP, but 
discussed in the Ekavaii. See The Ekavali of Vidyadhara. With explanatory Notes by 
K. P. Trivedi. Bombay 1903, p.197, and Notes, pp. 535-536. Between the utpreksa 
on the one hand, and the two upamas on the other, another aigangibhava holds, in 
the sense, that the upaméas assist in bringing about the utpreksda, the result being 
another sankara. In addition, as noted by Mall., the moon and the eastern direction 
assume the roles of na4yaka and aayika, respectively. They do so on the strength of 
the mention of grief - a veiled reference to vipralambhasrngara, love in separation, 
the aesthetic mood evoked by the description of a lovelorn woman in Sanskrit play. 
See n. 25. 


Stanza 9.19 

The multitude of rays of the white-rayed one, whose disc had been screened 
by the sunrise mountain, falling on the sky, which was like a dark blue lotus, (and) 
brilliantly white like snow, has shone like the water of the Ganga, brilliantly white 
like snow, falling on the water of the sea. 

(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) nila 

Sailaruddhavapusah (means) udayagiritamandalasya ‘whose disc had been 
screened from view by the sunrise mountain’ (sg. gen. Masc.)'™* 

Sitarafmeh (means) indoh (sc.) sambandhi ‘belonging to the moon’ (sg. 
nom. ntr.).'°? 

Nilanirajanibhe (means) §yamakamalatulye “similar to a dark blue lotus’ (sg. 
loc. ntr.). 

Khe (means) akage ‘in the sky.’ 

Nipatat (means) prasarat ‘spreading’ (sg. nom. ntr.). 

(Gaura means) Subhra ‘brilliantly white.’ (In the sense of) Aimavad gauram 
‘brilliantly white like snow’ (sg. nom. ntr.), (we derive Aimagauram). 

Karajalam (means) amsusamihah ‘a multitude of rays’ (sg. nom.). 

Varidheh payasi nipatat gangam ambhu tva raraje. 


The adjectives are to be connected with the upamdna also.'"° 
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Note (19) 

Sabdalamkara:a,3xm;ab,4xr;c,3xr 

Arthalamkara : Upama. The upameya are the moon rays. The upaména is the 
water of the Ganga. from the correspondences of the qualifications of the two an- 
other, minor upamd can be inferred, namely, of the sky with the sea. The qualifica- 
tions of the moon rays are (1) Aimagauram, and (2) khe nipatat. The qualifications of 
the Ganga water are (1) Aimagauram - reference being to a foaming mountain river - 
and (2) varidheh payasi nipatat. In (2) khe corresponds to varidheh payasi. In addi- 
tion, the cp. Aimagauram contains an upama. The relation between this latter upama 
and the one of the moon rays likened to the Ganga water, can be seen as an 
angangibhava, leading to sankara. There is no such relation between the main upama 
(moon rays likened to Ganga water) and the minor one (sky likened to the sea) Thus, 
theoretically, this should be an instance of samsrsti ‘commingling’, for which see 
MGhK, pp. 559-560. 


Stanza 9.20 


The darkness obstructing the sky, (and) similar to an exceedingly dark cloud, 
being pushed away in the east by the one, whose rays are other than non-white (i. 
e., the moon), (and) whose rays had risen, has shone like the elephant skin, similar 
to an exceeding dark cloud, being pushed away in front by Sambhu having raised 
hands. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) dyam 
Dyam nirundhat (means) akasam avrnvat ‘covering the sky’ (sg. nom. ntr.). 
Atinilaghanabham (means) mecakam ‘black’ (sg. nom. ntr.). 


(Kara means) amsu and hasta ‘hand.’ (In the sense of) udyataéh karah yasya 
tena ‘by him, whose rays / hands had been raised up’ (we derive udyatakarena ptt 


(Asitad itarad means) ‘other than a non-white one.’ (which means) Subhra 
‘white.’ (In the sense of) asitebhyah itarah bhasah yasya tena “by one, whose rays 
are other than non-white’, (we derive asitetarabhasa, which means) candrena “by 
the moon.’ 


Purastat (means) pracyém ‘in the east’ and agre ‘in front.’''” 
Ksipyamanam (means) tudyamanam ‘being pushed’ (sg. nom. ntr.). 
Dhvantam. 

Sambhuna ksipyamaénam karicarma iva cakase. 


The adjectives are to be connected with the upaména also.''* 
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Note (20) 
Sabdalamkara : a, 3 x n. 


Arthalamkara : Upamaand S/esa. The upameya is the darkness. The upamana 
is the elephant skin worn by Siva. The qualifications of the upameya are (1) dyam 
nirundhat, (2) atinilaghanabha, and (3) udyatakarena Sambhunda purastat 
ksipyamanam. Here (1) is not applicable to the upamana, (2) is applicable, (3) also, 
but Sambhund is to be replaced by asitetarena, and kara and purastat are to be 
taken in a different meaning by means of S/esa. From the correspondence of Sambhuna 
and asitetarena in (3) another, minor upamaé can be inferred, namely, between the 
moon and Siva. The relation between S/esa and the main upama (darkness likened 
to the elephant skin) is aigangibhava, leading to sankara, for which see MGAK, pp. 
560-561. No such relation holds between the main upamd and the minor one. 
Therefore, this is an instance of samsrsti, for which see MGAK, pp. 559-560. Com- 
pare Note (19). 


Stanza 9.21 


When the multitude of rays spread by the moon, which had come very near, 
abandoned its compact shape, the horizon released from obstruction by the mass 
darkness has shone, breathing more freely, so to speak. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) antika 


(Antikantike means) atisamipe ‘extremely near.’''* Doubling by P. 8.1.12. 
Luk- deletion (of case ending) because of treatment like kdh. cp.''* ( Visrsta means) 
mukta ‘let loose.’ (In the sense of) antikantike gatena induné visrste ‘spread by the 
moon, which had come very near’(sg. loc. ntr.), (we derive antikantikagatavisrste). 


Didhitejale (means) kiranasamihe ‘the multitude of rays’ (sg. loc.). 

Jihmatam (means) samkocam ‘compact form’ (sg. acc.). 

Jahati (means) tyajati (sc.) sati ‘when abandoning’ (loc. abs.). 

( Timirabhara means) tamahstoma ‘mass of darkness.’ Nirodha (means) 
uparodha ‘obstruction.’ (In the sense of) timirabharaih nirodhat ‘from the ob- 
struction by the massed darkness’, (we derive amiranirodhat). 

Nihsrtah (means) nirgatah ‘gone away (from)’ (sg. nom. masc.). 

Digantah. 

Ucchvasan (means) pranan ‘breathing (anew)’ (sg. nom. masc.). 

Iva raraja. This is the utpreks4-alamkara.''® 


Note (21) 
Sabdalamkara : a, vrttyanuprasa in antikantika ; b, 3 xj; cd, 4x 5. 
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Arthalamkara : Utpreksa. The poet fancies, that the horizon released from 
darkness breathes more freely, when the moon rays had come very near. 


Stanza 9.22 
The moon with its sickle having a clear coral-like luster, has thrown upward 
the dense darkness like the primeval boar the orb of the earth with its fang yellowish 
like a golden cutting tool. 
(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) /ekhaya . 
Induh. 


Vimalavidrumabhasa (means) svacchapravalavarnaya ‘possessing the colour 
of clear coral’ (sg. instr. fem.). 

Samtatam (means) s4ndram ‘dense’ (sg. acc. ntr.). 

Tinuram. 

Adivarahah.'"’ 

(Janka means) Silabhedakam §Sastram ‘a stone cutting tool.’ [Quote from 
Amara] (Pifanga means) /ohitavarna ‘having a yellowish colour.’ (In the sense of) 
kanakasya tankah tadvat pigangya ‘one having a yellowish colour like a golden stone 
cutting tool’ (sg. instr. fem.), (we derive KanakatanikapiSangya ) (the fem. suffix) 
NiP ( is added) by Vt. Ill on P. 4.1.39." 

Damstrya bhuvah mandalam iva.'” 

Udase (means) ucciksipe. After the verbal base quoted as asyad.'* The pf. 


ending (has been added) in the sense of agent.'*! The atm. ending (is added) the 
verbal base quoted as asyati because of option.'” 


Note (22) 

Sabdalamkara : b, 3 x t; ab, 4x m;d, 3x v. 

Arthalamkara : Upama. The upameya is induh. The upamana is adivarahah. 
The qualification of the upameya is vimalavidumabhdasa lekhayaé samtatam timiram 
(udase). The qualification of the upamdana is kanakatankapisangya damstrya bhuvah 
mandalam (udase). The qualifications show exact correspondences, from which 


further, minor upamdas can be inferred, namely, between /ekha and damstri, and 
samtatam timiram and bhuvah mandalam. 


Stanza 9.23 


Then, lightening up the sky by streams of rays, the cold-rayed one {i-.e., the 
moon), yellowish like a breast coloured with saffron, has slowly emerged from the 
eastern ocean, as if from a golden jar. 
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(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) dipayan 

Atha (means) udaydnantaram ‘immediately after rising.’ 

Kiranaughath (means) kucah ‘breast.’ (Gaura means) aruna yellow-reddish. 

(In the sense of) Ku#kumena arunah yah payodharah tadvat gaurah ‘yellow- 
reddish like a breast, which is yellowish due to saffron’ (sg. nom. masc.), (we 
derive kunkumdarunapayodharagaurah). (The poet) means to say, because of the 
colour of the moon rise. 

Tuhinamsuh (means) induh ‘the moon’ (sg. nom.). 

Sanakaih. 

Parvapayodheh (means) pdrvasagarat ‘from the eastern ocean.’!”* 

(In the sense of) Aemnah kumbhah ‘a jar of gold’ (sg. nom.), (we derive 
hemakumbhah ).'** 

Iva. 

Unmamajja (means) ujjagama ‘has come up.’ 

This is utpreksa.'* 


Note (23) 

Sabdalamkara:b, 3 x r. Pada b consists of one cp. 

Arthalamkara : (1) Utpreksa, (2) upamd and (3) samsrsti. The poet fancies, 
that the ocean is a golden jar. The rising moon is likened to a woman’s breast 


coloured with saffron. The two a/amkdaras are mutually independent. Therefore, 
Samsrsti results, for which see MGAK, pp. 559-560. 


From Bharavi’s reference to a saffron-coloured breast, it may be inferred, 
that in his time at least some women did not cover their breasts. The custom was 
noted by Europeans in South India many centuries later. See W. Crooke, Things 
Indian. London 1906. First Indian Reprint 1972, Munshiram Manoharlal : Delhi, p. 
159 For a woman’s way of dressing and use of paste in early days see S. N. Vyas, 
India in the Ramayana Age. Atma Ram & Sons : Delhi 1967, p. 212 and 224. 


The Natyasastra 24.240-241 (ed. M. Ghosh, Vol. I, Calcutta 1967) prohib- 
its wearing a single (lower) garment only (ekavastra) for a heroine of the uttama or 
madhyama class, but allows it for women actors of the adhama ‘low’ class. 


Stanza 9.24 
People looked at the night with the rising moon, the darkness of which had 
not been completely removed to their heart’s content, like (they look) at a newly 
wed woman, whose face is unveiled, and therefore, clearly visible, looking very 
cross out of shame. 
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(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) udgatendum 

Lokah (means) janah ‘the people’ (sg. nom.). [Quote from Amara] 

Udgatendum (means) uditacandram ‘having a risen moon’ (sg. acc. fem.). 

Avibhinnatamisram (means) amhSsesitadhvantam ‘possessing a darkness, which 
was not completely removed.’ (sg. acc. fem.). 

Rajanim. 

( Vyamsuka means) apanita vagunthana ‘having a veil, which had been re- 
moved.’ 

(Sphuta means) dr’yamdana ‘visible.’ (In the sense of) vyamsukam ala eva'*® 
sphutam mukham yasyah sa ‘she whose face was without veil and therefore clearly 
visible’ (sg. acc. fem.), (we derive vyamsukasphutamukhim).'*' 

Vridaya. 

Atijihmam (means) vakram ‘cross’ (sg. acc. fem.). 

Navavadham (means) navodham ‘a newly married woman’ (sg. acc.). [Quote 
from Dharani)'** 

Sriyam iva. 

Avitrptah (sc.) san.'” 

Pasyati sma. 


Note (24) 

Sabdalamkara : ab, 3x m, 4x t; cd, 3x m; 4d, 3x v. Pada a consists of two cps. 
3 Arthalamkara : Upama. The upameya is rajani, the night. The upamdéna is 
navavadha, the newly wed woman, who looks cross because of unveiling. The 
upameya is qualified by (1) udaga-candra, and (2) avibhinnatamisra. The upamana 
is qualified by (1) vyamSuka-sphutamukhi, and (2) vridaya atijihma. From the quali- 
fications noted under (1) the stock upama between candra and mukha can be 
inferred. A meaning correspondence between the qualifications noted under (2) 
may also be construed. 


Stanza 9.25 


By the one possessing a cold luster (i.e., the moon), the sky had not been 
brought to a fitting clearness, the darkness had not been dispelled from the moun- 
tains and the forests, and its splendour had not spread in the quarters of the sky, 
(still, by the moon) the night had been definitely provided with an ornament. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) 2a 
Himabhasa (means) candrena. 
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Dyauh (means) 4ka$am ‘the sky’ (sg. nom.). 

Ucitam (means) yogyam ‘fitting’ (sg. acc. masc.).'*° 

Prasadam na gamuta. 

(In the sense of) adrayo vanani tebhyoh ‘mountains and forests,’ (pl. abl.), 
(we derive adrivanebhyah ). 

Timuram. 

Noddhrtam (means) notsaritam ‘not been dispelled’ (sg. nom. ntr.). 


(In the sense of) di$4m mukhesu ‘in the quarters of the sky’, (we derive 
dinmukhesu). 


Dhama (means) tejas ‘splendour’ (sg. nom.). 

Ca. 

Na vikirnam (means) na paryastam ‘has not been spread’ (sg. nom. ntr.). 

Still, 

Rajani bhisita eva. (The poet) means to say, given the non-effectuation of 
the qualities mentioned. 


In this (stanza), there is the wbhavana-alamkéara due to the statement of 
adornment as its effect, although there is no (statement of a) cause of embellish- 
ment (of the night).’”’ 


Note (25) 

Sabdalamkdara : ab, 4x m,4xt. 

Arthalamkara : Vibhavana. Three negations of causes of adornment of the 
night are stated, ma dyaur prasadam gamita, na timiram adrivanebhyah uddhrtam, 
na ca ditmukhesu dhama_ vikirnam. Still, embellishment is there, namely, by the 
mere presence of the moon. 


Stanza 9.26 


The cool-rayed one (i.e., the moon) having risen, taxing in the glances of the 
proud women, clouded with hot tears, (and therefore) feeling somewhat afraid, as 
it were rose in the sky rather slowly. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) manini 

Uditah Sitamaylkhah. 

(Usna means) virahatapta ‘heated because of separation (from their lov- 
ers).’ 

(Kalusa means) 4vila ‘turbid.’ (In the sense of) usnena baspena kalusan 
‘turbid with hot tears’ (pl. acc. masc.), (we derive usnabaspakalusan ). 
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Maninijanasya (means) kalahantaritanayikajanasya of the heroins separated 
(from their lovers) because of a quarrel.'”? 

Vilocanapatan (The poet) means to say, frightening because of anger brought 
about by humiliation. In the DaSardpaka it says kopat kaéntam paranudya pascat 
tapasamanvita kalahantarita ‘after having repulsed her lover out of anger, (but) 
later on repenting, (this is the nayika called) kalahantarta.’'** 

Pratigrhnan (means) svikurvan ‘accepting’ (sg. nom. masc.). (The poet) means 
to say, because the glances cannot be avoided. Therefore,'”* 


Bhitabhitah (means) bhitaprakarah ‘being afraid to a high degree’ (sg. nom. 


masc._). 835 


Iva. This is utpreksa.'*° 

Mandamandam (means) mandaprakaéram ‘in such a way, that there was a 
(high) degree of being slow.’!*’ In both cases, given doubling by P. 8.1.12, there is 
deletion of the case ending'* (after the first word) on account of treatment like a 
kake."cp.™” 


Kham (means) a4ka$am ‘the sky’ (sg. acc.). 


Prayayau. 


Note (26) 

Sabdalamkdara : a, 5 x n; c, vrttyanuprasa in mandamandam ; a, vrttyanuprasa 
in bhitabhitah. Pada a consists of one cp. 

Arthalamkara : Utpreksa, as noted by Mall. The poet fancies, that the slow 
rise of the moon is due to fear for the tearful glances of the women, who quarreled 
with their lovers and therefore feel separated from them. But since the poet de- 
scribes the action of the moon, which is the prastuta item, in such a way, that we 
are reminded of the corresponding action of a lover, or of lovers, who is or are the 
aprastuta item, one may think of another a/amkara also, namely, samasokti, for 
which see Note (5). This being so, between two a/amkdaras an aigangibhava holds, 
the utpreksa functioning as the afga. The result is safkara. 


Stanza 9.27 


Of the cold-rayed one (i.e., the moon), which came near to the stars / which 
embraced his loved wives round the neck, a yellow-reddish luster spreading all 
around has shone like afgaraga. 

(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) S/isyatah 


(Tata means) prasarita ‘stretched out.’ (Kara) means (both ‘hand’ and) 
amsuka ‘ray.’ 
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(In the sense of tatah karah eva karah yena tasya ‘by whom the hands, which 
were nothing but rays had been stretched out, (sg. gen. masc.), (we derive 
tatakarasya). 

( Tarakah priyavadhah means) tarakah eva priyavadhih ‘the loved wives, 
who were nothing but stars’ (pl. nom.). 

Apakantham (means) antike ‘near’ or kanthe ‘on the neck.’'*° The acc. 
case ending (is used) in the sense of uninterrupted connection.'*' (This is) an 
avyayibhava cp. in the sense of a case ending.'** 

Slisyatah (means) pratyasidatah ‘of one going near’ and d/ingatah ‘of one 
embracing’ (sg. gen. masc.).'*” 


Himamé§oh (sc.) sambandhi ‘connected with the moon’ (sg. nom. masc.).'“ 


Samantat. 


Udvaman (means) utsarpan ‘spreading’ (sg. nom. masc.). ( Vam -) has the 
status of an intransitive verbal base (here) it has a different meaning. On account of 
the statement dAdator arthantare vrtteh ‘because of the verbal base is used in a differ- 
ent meaning.’'* 


Lohitaragah (means) arunaprabhah ‘a yellow-reddish lustre’ (sg. nom.). 


Angaragah iva abhiraraje.'** It is wellknown, that a red colour develops on 
account of embracing. 


In this (stanza), there is safkara due to the angangibhava of rapaka and 
upama. 


Note (27) 
Sabdalamkara:ab,3xt,3xr,3xk;cd,4xer 


Arthalamkara : (1) Ripaka, (2) upamé and (3) safkara. The ripaka in the 
cp. tatakara is of the Slistaripaka type, for which see MGhK, Canto VI, n. 244. The 
KP deals with this type as paramparitam Slistam rapakam on p. 600, ff. The idea is 
that one ripaka becomes the cause of another one. In the case of fatakara the 
component Kara is used in two meanings. That leads to another rapaka, namely, 
priyavadhin tarakah, where two different words are used, so no $lesa. Further, in 
upakantham Slesa is applied again. In the tatakara $listaripaka the prastuta item are 
the rays on which the idea of hands is superimposed. Similarly, in priyavadhih 
tarakah the stars are presented as loved wives of the moon. In the upama the 
yellow-reddish shine of the moon is likened to a cosmetic substance. Since this is an 
assisting factor in bringing about the ripaka, it functions as the aga in the 
atigangibhava. The result is saikara, for which see MGhK, pp. 560-561. 
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Stanza 9.28 

The stream of rays spread all around by the bearer of hare mark (i.e., the 
moon) has driven away the darkness, dense though it may be, like the milk-ocean, 
broken by the Mandara mountain, drove away'*’ the forests with their dense and 
tall trees. 

(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) prertah 

Sagadharena (means) candrena ‘by the moon.” 

Preritah (means) visrstah ‘spread around’ (sg. nom. masc.). 

Karaughah. 

Sambhitani (means) séndraéni ‘dense’ (pl. acc. ntr.). 

Tamamsl. 

(Mandara means) mandaracala ‘the Mandara mountain.” (In the sense of) 
mandarena bhinnah broken by the Mandara mountain (sg. nom. masc.) (we derive 
mandarabhinnah).'** 

Ksirasindhuh. 

(Avira/a means) sandra ‘dense’ (Ucca means) unnata ‘tall.’ (In the sense of) 
aviralah uccah ca taravo yesu tani ‘in which there were dense and tall trees,” pl. acc. 
ntr., (we derive aviraloccatarani ).'” 

Kanakani iva. 


Nunoda (means) déricakara “has driven away.’ 


Note (28) 
Sabdalamkara: a,3xr;ab,3xt;cd,4xr 


Arthalamkara : Upama. The upameya is karaughah, the stream of moon 
rays. The upamana is the Kksirasindhuh, the milk-ocean. The qualifications of the 
upameya are (1) SaSadharena preritah, and (2) sambhitani tamamsi nunoda. The 
qualifications of the upamdna are (1) mandarena vibhinnah, and (2) aviraloccatarini 
kanakani nunoda. From the correspondences in (1) and (2) further, minor upaméas 
may be inferred, namely, between the moon and Mandara mounatin, and between 
the dense darkness and the forests with dense trees. The structural balance of the 
stanza is striking. 

Stanza 9.29 


By the shadow of the trees, which had become variegated due to the foot- 
steps of the hare-containing one (i.e., the moon) similarity has been reached with 
floors of dwellings the surfaces of which had become speckled due to white pre- 
sents which had been thrown down. 
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(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) saratam 

§aSipadaih (means) candrarasmibhih “by the rays of the moon.’ [Quote from 
Amara) 

Saratam (means) Sabalatam ‘variegated-ness’ (sg. acc.). 

Gamitaya.'© [Quote from Visva] 

Vitapinam (means) tardndm ‘of the trees.” 

Chayaya. 

(Nyasta means) arksipta ‘thrown down’ (Suk/laba/i means) 
$vetapuspadyupahara ‘a present in the form of white flowers, etc.’ (7Za/a means) 
uparibhaga ‘surface.’ (In the sense of) 2 yastaih $uklabalibhih citrapi talani yasam 
tabhih ‘whose surfaces were speckled by means of white presents which had been 
thrown down’pl. instr. fem. (we derive nyastaSuklabalicitratalabhih). [Quote from 
Amara)'*' 
| VasativeSsmamahibhih (means) nivasagrhabhamibhih floors of dwellings 
(pl.instr.). 

Tulyata (means) samyam ‘similarity’ (sg. acc.). 

Pratipede (means) prapta ‘has been reached.’ The pf. ending has been added 
in the passive sense.'* This is 4rthi upama.'** 


Note (29) 

Sabdalamkara : ab, 3 x t, 3x y. Padac consists of one cp. 

Arthalamkara : Upama. The upameya is chaya, the shade. The upamana is 
vasativesmabhimayah. The qualification of the upameya is $asipadaih Saratam 
gamitaya. It corresponds with the qualification of the upamdéna, namely, 
nyastaSuklabalicitratalah. A minor upama between the rays of the moon and the 
white presents may be inferred. 


Stanza 9.30 


By the male cakravaka duck experiencing invariable separation (from the 
female) by night, content, when being together with his wife even during the sun 
heat, the rays of the cold-rayed one (i.e., the moon) could not be tolerated. When 
the mind is troubled, everything becomes unbearable. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) 4tape 
Atape. (The poet) means to say, even though this (heat) is troublesome. 


Vadhva (means) cakravakya saha ‘together with the female cakravaka duck.’'%* 
Therefore,'* 


Dhrtimata (means) samtosavata ‘content’ (sg. instr. masc.). 
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( Virahin} means niyataviraha ‘having an invariable separation.’ (In the sense 
of) yaminisu virahina ‘by the one experiencing invariable separation’, (we derive 
yaminivirahina). Therefore, 

Vihagena (means) cakravakena ‘by the male cakravaka duck.’ 

Himarasmeh (means) candrasya ‘of the moon.’ 

Kiranah na sevire. 

To expalin,'*® 

Duhkhite (means) samyjataduhkhe ‘affiliated by distress’ (sg. loc. ntr.) 

Manasi sarvam. (The poet) means to say, even though it is delightful. 

Asahyam (means) sodhum agakyam ‘what can not be borne with’ (sg. nom. 
ntr.). The suffix ya7 (has been added) by P. 3.1.99. 


But earlier (commentators) have read 4fap4h (instead of atape). In that case, 
(we have no construe) vadhva saha 4tapah when accompanied by his wife even the 
occurrences of heat have been endured. But by the one separated from her even 
the moon rays could not be endured. In this way, we have to construe. But the 
result is the same.'*’ 


Note (30) 

Sabdalamkara:a,3xt3;c,3xr;d,3xm. 

Arthalamkara : Arthantaranyasa. A general truth is corroborated by a par- 
ticular instance. A troubled mind is not happy even in ideal circumstances. That is 


proved by the unhappy feelings of the male cakravaka duck even in the cool moon- 
shine, when separated from his female at night. 


Stanza 9.31 
Carrying drops of water, dispersing the fragrance of blossoming flowers in 
such a way that their pollen was lifted up, the cool night wind has caused the tracks 
of forest trees in which everywhere the birds had gone to sleep to shake slighly. 
(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) gandham 
Apam kanavahi. Given an acceptable construction of words, even interven- 
tion must be toleated.'** 


Gandham (means) saurabham ‘fragrance’ (sg. acc.). 


(Rajah means) paraga ‘pollen.’ (In the sense of) uddhatam rajah yasmin 
karmami tad yatha tatha ‘in such a way that the pollen had been lifted up’ (we 
derive uddhatarajah),'* (The suffix) kaP (has) not (been added) because of option 
by P. 5.4.154.'® 
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Viksipan (means) vikaran ‘dispersing’ (sg. nom. masc.). 
Similarly,'*' 
Sigirah (means) surabhih ‘pleasant’ (sg. nom. masc.).'® 

Yaminimarut (means) ratrivayuh ‘the night wind’ (sg. nom.). 

(Lina means) Sayita ‘gone to sleep.” (In the sense of) paritah linah vihangah 
yasu tah 

in which the birds had gone to sleep, pl. nom. fem., (we derive partlina vihangah). 

Vanarajin. 

Adudhava (means) isat kampayam 4sa ‘has caused to shake slightly.’ That is 
to say, the tracks of forest trees shook a little without disturbing the sleep of the birds. 
[Quote from Amara]'® (Th poet) means to say, like someone attracts to himself his 
beloved woman sprinkling her with perfumed water, etc., in that way. 


Note (31) 
Sabdalamkara: ab, 3x k,3xm;cd,3xr,3xa. 


Arthalamkara : None directly. Implied is the comparison of the night breeze 
and the forest trees with a nayaka and nayiké respectively. 


Stanza 9.32 


By the night like a loved woman, in order to perform the anointing of 
Manmatha, the moon, in which rays like a water stream were shining (and), whose 
spots were clearly visible, was raised high like a silver jar decorated with lotus 
flowers. 

(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) samvidhatum 

(In the sense of) yamini vanita iva taya ‘the night like a loved woman,’ sg. 
instr. fem., (we derive yaminivanitaya, which means) ratrripaya kantaya “by a 
loved woman in the form of the night.’ 

Manmathasya. 

Abhisekam (means) tribhuvanajaitrayatrabhisekam ‘the anointing for an ex- 
pedition to conquer the three worlds’ (sg. acc.). 

Samvidhatum (means) samyakkartum “in order to perform correctly.’ 

(Oghah means) parah ‘stream.’ (In the sense of) amsavah jalani iva tesam 
sg. nom. masc., (we derive lasadamSujalaughah). 

Tatahcihnah (means) sphutalafchanah ‘having clearly visible spots’ (sg. nom. 
masc.). 

Induh sotpalah rajatakumbhah Iva. 
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Udase (means) utksiptah ‘had been raised high.’ The pf. ending (is added) 
after (the verbal base quoted as) asyati ‘to throw’ in the passive sense. ay. 


In this (stanza) there is saf#kara of upamd and utpreksaé brought to life'®* by 
the utpreks4 understood'® through (the suffix) tumUN in samvidhatum.'*’ 


Note (32) 

Sabdalamkara : ab, 3x m;cd,4xt. 

Arthalamkara : (1) Upama, (2) utpreksa and (3) sankara. Upamé we find in 
(1) yaminivanita, amSujalaughah and in rajatakumbha iva. The utpreksa is stated as 
abhisekam samvidhatum. Here iva is not used. The simple explanation of saikara is 
to assume aigarigibhava between the upamas, on the one hand, as the aga, and 
the utpreksd on the other. But Mall. does not base the safkara on angangibhava, 
but says that the sa#kara is supported by an ufpreksé conveyed by a cumUN form. 
What kind of safkara-construction he had in mind is not clear. 


Stanza 9.33 


The glory of victory certainly does not approach a man even if he is full of 
strength, when he is without a companion. Because Ananga (i.e. the god of love), 
even though he is strong, has taken up his victorious bow (only) as the friend of the 
rays of the hare-containing one (i.e. the moon). 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) ojasa 
Ojasa. 
Anianam (means) sampirnam ‘complete’ (sg. acc. masc.). 
Api. 
Asahayam (means) sahayarahitam ‘without companion’ (sg. acc. masc.). Supply 
purusam ‘a man’ (sg. acc.). 
Jayasrir nopayati khalu ninam. Why ? 
Yad (means) yasmat ‘because.’ 
Vibhuh (means) samartho'pi ‘even being strong’ (sg. nom. masc.). 
Anangah. 


(Sakhi means) sahacara ‘companion.’ (In the sense of) Sasimaydkhanam 
sakhd ‘friend of the rays of the hare-containing one’ (we derive) the form as stated.'* 
That is to say, provided with companions, adjectival function.'® 


Vijayi (means) vijayasilam ‘being accustomed to conquer’ (sg. acc. ntr.). 
The suffix in/ (has been added) by P. 3.2.157.'” 


Capam adade. 
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In this (stanza) there is artha4ntaranyasa in the form of a corroboration of a 
general 


truth by a particular instance. 


Note (33) 

Sabdalamkara : a, vrttyanuprasa in ndnam andnam ; b, 3 x y. 

Arthalamkara : Arthantaranyasa. The general truth is that everybody needs 
help. That is seen in the particular instance of Ananga needing the help of the 
moon’s rays. Why not the other way round ? Presumably, the clue is taken from 
the fact that the general truth has been stated first in the stanza. 


Introduction to 9.34 


After having thus portrayed the totality of simulating factors,'’' (the poet) 
now undertakes to describe the love-making which is the effect of those (factors). 


Stanza 9.34 
By the wives of the gods whose feast of love-making had come near, although 
they (already) had applied beauty, decoration of their pleasure apartments has been 
desired (again); although they had (already) received news of their lovers, (still) the 
activity of a (female) go-between (has been desired) (and) although they had put on 
ornaments (already), ornaments (have been desired again). 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) sadmanam 


Sammnikrstaratibhih (means) 4sannasuratotsavaih “whose feast of love-mak- 
ing had come near’ (pl. instr. masc.).'” Therefore,'” 

Suradaraih (means) suravadhibhih “by the wives of the gods.*'”* 

Ahitagobhaih (means) prag eva vihitakeligrhamandanair api ‘although having 
decorations of their pleasure apartments applied already before’ (pl. instr. masc.). 
Again, 

Sadmanam (means) keligrhandam ‘of the pleasure apartments.’ 

Viracana4 (means) mandanam ‘decoration’ (sg. nom.). 

Ise. (means) abhilese ‘was wished for’. The pf. ending (has been added) in 
the passive sense.'”° 

Agatapriyakathaih (means) praptapriyajanavrttantaih ‘having news of their 
lovers which had (already) reached’ (pl. instr. masc.). 

Apt. 

(In the sense of) ditasya karma ‘the profession of a messenger’ (we derive) 
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datyam (this is) dativyapara the business of a female go-between.'”® 
Ise.” The suffix yaT (has been added after the word data) in the sense of 
bhava ‘status’ or Karman ‘action / profession’ of a data.'™ 


Similarly, 

Bhasitair api. 

Vibhdsanam (means) pras4dhanam ‘ornament’ (sg. nom.). 
Ise.'”® (The poet) means to say, because of excessive eagerness. 


Note (34) 


Sabdalamkara : ab, 3x 33;¢,3x a. 
Arthalamkdara : None. 


Stanza 9.35 


In separation (from the lovers) garlands, sandalwood paste and liquor did not 
please the lovely women. Because union with their lovers only lends delight to the 
means of enjoying love. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) aa 

Virahe (means) viyogavasthayam ‘in the condition of separation. ’'*° 

Srajah (means) malyani ‘garlands’ (pl. nom.). 

Candanani (means) gandhani ‘perfumed substances.’ (pl. nom.). 

Madira (means) madyani ‘liquor’ (sg. nom.). 

Va. 

Ramanibhyah. The dative ending (has been added) because (ramani) has the 
status of sampradana by P. 1.4.33. '*! 

Na rurucire (means) na rocanta sma ‘they have not pleased.’ 

Hi (means) yasmat ‘because.’ 

Priyasamagame eva rateh. 

Sadhanesu (means) sragaédisu ‘in garlands, etc.’ 


Ramyatam (means) manoharatvam ‘delightfulness’ (sg. acc.). That is to say, 
ruciratvam ‘pleasantness.’ 


Upadhatte (means) adhatte ‘takes on.’ That is to say, displeasure only is 
appropriate when they (the lovers) are not there. Therefore, there is arthantaranyasa 


in the form of corroboration of an effect by means of the cause on account of 
(having been phrased in) the negative way.'* 


(In the sense of) ramayante esu ‘they find pleasure in those’ (we derive) 
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ramyani. The suffix yaT (has been added) by P. 3.1.98.'** The sense of adhikarana 
(in esu) is by P. 3.3.113.'* 


Note (35) 
Sabdalamkara:a,4x1r;cd,3x Fr. 


Arthalamkara : Arthantaranyasa. \t takes the form of a negative cause - effect 
relation. If the cause is not there, the effect is not either. 


Stanza 9.36 


By the proud women who had thrown to the winds the advice of their friends 
and had gone to the house of their lovers passion, which lowers self-control had been 
surrendered to, although it caused them to demean themselves. 

(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) prasthitabhih 

Adhinathanivasam (means) priyagrham prati ‘towards the house of their lov- 
ers. 

Prasthitabhih (means) pracalitabhih ‘by the ones who had proceeded’ (pl. 
instr.fem.). 

(DhAvamsita means) khandita ‘broken.’ ( Vacandni means) svayam prasthanam 
laghavaya ityevamrapani ‘(advice) like to proceed of your own leads to disrespect.’ 

(In the sense of) dhvamsitani priyasakhivacanani yabhis tabhih “by whom the 
advice of their dear friends had been disregarded,’ pl. instr. fem., (we derive 
dh vamsitapriyasakhivacanabhih). 

Maninibhih (means) kopanabhih ‘by the angry woman.’ On account of the 
definition 

strinam irsyakrtah kopo mano nyasanigini priye kopa (means) ‘anger caused 
by 

jealousy with regard to a lover who became attached to another woman. ’'*° 

(Apahasita means) nirasta ‘thrown away.’ (In the sense of) apahasitam 
dhairyam 

yena sah ‘by which self-control has been thrown away, sg. nom. masc., (we 
derive apahasitadhairyah). 

Accordingly, 

Sadayan (means) manam Sariram ca karsayan ‘dragging down self-esteem 
and body.” 

Api. That is to say, although it is a deficiency. 


Madah. 
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Avalalambhe (means) svikrtah ‘has been accepted.’'** (The poet) means to 
say that it is easy to hide disrespect under the disguise of ignoring it. 


Note (36) 

Sabdalamkara : ab, 3 x a. 
Pada b consists of one cp. 
Arthalamkara : None. 


Stanza 9.37 

By the lovely women who were exchanging a great deal of information with a 
view to the enjoyment of sex the house of their lovers was reached. Of ones whose 
mind has been confused by Manmatha (i.e., the god of love) often a stumbling be- 
comes helpful. 

(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) kanta 

Rataye (means) surataya “with a view to enjoyment of sex.’ 

Bahu samdifatibhih (means) anekam vacikam kathayantibhih “by the ones 
who were telling several items of news’ (pl. instr. fem.). That is to say, by ones who 
do not know even whether they should go (or not) on account of bad luck with 
messages. 

Ramanibhih. 

Kantavesma. 

Yatam (means) praptam eva ‘has definitely been reached” (sg. nom. ntr.). 
That is to say, not, however, halfway returned. 


To expalin,’®’ 

Manmathena pariluptamatinam. 

Skhalitam (means) viruddhacaranam ‘on becoming behaviour’ (sg. nom.). 
Api prayasah. 


Upakari (sc.) bhavati “becomes.” 


Note (37) 

Sabdalamkara : cd, 3 x m. 

Arthalamkara : Arthantaranydasa. It takes the form of the corroboration of a 
particular instance by a general truth. The particular instance is women setting out 
for their lovers’ houses without having received a message. This is mistaken 
behaviour, stumbling. The general truth is that women besotted by love usually 
reach their aim. 
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Stanza 9.38 
The face of a woman going to her lover in a hurry, cheeks covered with 
horripilation, with the arrangement of the lines of leaf-decoration and of the G/aka 
wiped off, has surpassed the full moon in beauty. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) afu 
Asu. 
Kantam. 
Abhisaritavatyah (means) abhigatavatyah ‘having approached’ (pl. nom. fem.). 


(The Causative suffix) MiC (has been added) in (the verbal bases) own meaning.'** 


Yositah (sc.) sambandhi ‘connected with’ (sg. nom. ntr.)'® 


(Ruddha means) 4vrtta ‘covered.’ (In the sense of) pulakair ruddhau kapolau 
yasya tat ‘whose cheeks had been covered with horripilation,’ (sg. nom. ntr.), (we 
derive 

pulakaruddhakapolam). 

(Khanda means) pramrsta ‘wiped off.’ (Pattra means) pattralekha ‘line of a 
leaf-like decoration.’ (Akrt/means) samnivesa ‘arrangement.’ (In the sense of) khanda 
pattrandm tilakasya ca 4kruh yasya tat ‘whose arrangement of the lines of the leaf- 
decoration and of the ti/laka had been broken,’ sg. nom. ntr., (we derive 
khandapattratilakakrn). 

Mukham kantya. 

Akhandam (means) parnam ‘full’ (sg. nom. ntr.). 

Indum. 

Nirjigaya (means) jayati sma ‘has surpassed.’!*° 

This is 4rthi upama.'*' Because (ji - to conquer) is counted among meanings 
of sadr§ya ‘similarity’ by Dandin when saying jayati dvesti.'”’ 


Note (38) 

Sabdalamk4ara : ab, 3 x k ; c, vrttyanuprasa in mukha _.makha ; cd, 
vrttyanuprasa 

in khandamh khanda . 

Arthalamkara : Upama of the 4rthi variety. The upameya is the face of the 
woman. The upamd4na is the moon. The qualifications of the face are 
(1) pulakaruddhakapolam and (2) khandapattratilakakru. The qualification of the moon 
is akhanda. Between qualification (2) of the upameya and the qualification of the 
upamana a correspondence is possible. The comparison of a woman’s face with the 
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moon is one of the stock examples of Sanskrit literary theory. 


Introduction to 9.39 


Now, by means of a pair of stanzas, (the poet) describes a conversation of a 
nayika with her friend. 


Stanza 9.39 


(Nayika:) To that (rascal) a reproach is to be addressed in its totality. (Friend:) 
O, friend, bluntness is no good with regard to your master. ( Nayika :) After having 
reconciled him, bring him (to me). (Friend:) One who does unpleasant things, how 
does he deserve conciliatory words? 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) ucyatam 
In that (conversation) the mayika says : 
Sah (means) dhartah ‘rascal’ (sg. nom.).!** 
Agesam (means) akhilam ‘complete’ (sg. acc. ntr.). 
Vacaniyam (means) vaktavyam ‘reproach’ (sg. acc.). 


Ucyatam. That is to say, he is to be scolded without fear. The imp. ending {is 
used) in the passive sense to express the subordinate object, because ( bra - to speak) 
belongs to the duhadi-group.'” 


Then the friend says : 
(He)'?> sakhi. 


igvare (means) bhartari (that is) nayake visaye “with regard to your lord 
(that is) 


the nayaka.’'*° 

Parusata (means) parusyam “‘bluntness’ (sg. nom.). 

Na sadhvi (means) na hita ‘is not beneficial’ (sg. nom. fem.). 
Then the nayika says : 

Enam. 

Anuniya (means) santvayitva ‘after having conciliated.’ 
Anaya. 

The friend again says : 

Vipriyanl janayan (means) apriyanl kurvan ‘one who does disagreeable things.’ 
(sg. nom. masc.). 

(Sa)'°’ katham. 
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Anuneyah (means) anunayarhah ‘worthy of being conciliated’ (sg. nom. 
masc.).'”* 


Note (39) 
Sabdalamkara:ab,3xr:;c4xa. 
Arthalamkara : None. 


Stanza 9.40 


(Nayika) What is the use of going ? Because it is not appropriate to approach 
(him). (Friend) O you who think yourself to be lovely, what pride (is there) when the 
question is of a lover ? (End of conversation) By the lovers who had come near (to 
the women) a multi-flavoured satisfaction is felt with regard to such-like conversa- 
tions of the women. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) kim 

The nayika speaks again: Then, 

Gatena (kim) (means) tam prati gamanena kim ‘what is the use of going to 
him?’'” 

That is to say, what purpose (is served)? 

Upaitum (means) gantum ‘to go.’ 

Na yuktam hi. 

The friend again says : 

(He) subhagamanini(means) saundaryamanini ‘o you who think yourself 
as possessing loveliness’ (sg. voc.), as in, one thinks oneself to be a lovely one. The 


suffix Nin/ (has been added) by P. 3.2.83 on account of (the mention of) ca.”*! 


( Tasmin)*” priye (sc.) visaye.”” 


Kah m4anah. That is to say, don’t put on airs. 


Or rather,” the statement of the friend starts with a Av In that case, na Ai 
forms one sentence. That is to say, that (going) is appropriate, O friend. (Thus the 
construction is) he sakhi kimtipaitum yuktam ‘O friend, to go, however, is appro- 
priate.’ Why? (That is stated as) subhagamdanini priye ko manah ‘O you who think 
yourself to be lovely, what pride (is there) when the question is of a lover? ” (The 
poet) means to say, because it is difficult to get hold of such a person. 

Iti (sametaih) (means) evamrapasu yositam kathasu visaye sametaih “by the 
ones who had joined together (with the women) with regard to such-like conversa- 
tions of the women.’ That is to say, by the ones*”* who were listening after having 
come near (to the women).”” 
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Kanubhih. 

Bahurasa (means) anekarasaé ‘having various flavours’ (sg. nom. fem.). 

Dhrtih (means) samtosah ‘satisfaction ’(sg. nom.). 

Uhe (means) adhd ‘has been felt.’*°” 

In this (stanza) by listening to the conversations of the loved women one after 
the another which are full of a variety of emotions like rauksya ‘harshness,’ autsukya 
‘eager longing’ and nirveda ‘dejection’ they” found an abundance of blissfulness 
which consisted in an outflow of happiness of the heart never experienced before. 


The nayikas here are mostly the praudha and the kalahantarita ones.” 


Note (40) 

Sabdalamkara : b, vrttyanuprasa in ° mani manah ; cd, 3 x m. 
Arthalamkara : None. 

Mall. proposes two different divisions of the first line of the stanza, as follows: 


A (1) Statement of the nayika: kim gatena. Na hi yuktam upaitum ‘what is the 
point in going? Because to approach (a lover) is not appropriate.’ 


A (2) Statement of friend : kah prye subhagamanini manah ‘why show pride 
with regard to a lover? ’ 

B (1) Statement of the nayika : kim gatena ‘what is the point in going?’ 

B (2) Statement of a friend: na Ai yuktam upaitum, kah priye subhagaméaninr 


manah ‘No (don’t say that). To approach (the lover) is appropriate. Why show 
pride with regard to a lover? ° 


In the translation division A has been followed. 


Stanza 9.41 


Of a woman issuing drops of sweat originating from her recent union (with 
her lover), (and) falling on the breast of lover the disorderly state of her ornaments 
has itself become an ornament. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) yositah 
Pulakarodhi (means) romaficavyapi ‘pervaded by horripilation’ (sg. acc. ntr.) 


(In the sense of) navasafgamena janma yasya tad ‘whose origination was dui 
to the recent union (with her lover),’ sg. acc. ntr., (we derive navasafigamajanma) 


Gharmavari (means) svedodakam ‘drops of sweat.’ (sg. acc.). 


Dadhatyah. In this way there is mention of sactvika ‘a physical manifestatio’ 
of an emotion.’*'° 
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Kantavaksi patatyah. This is a description of eager longing. 

Yositah. 

( Ya )?!! Julitamandanata (means) utsrstaprasadhanatvam ‘the disorderly state 
of ornaments’ (sg. nom.). (The suffix) tal (has bee added) in the sense of bhava 
*state.°?!* 


(Sa )?? eva mandanam babhiva. (The poet) means to say, because of eh 


having such an effect. 


Note (41) 

Sabdalamkara : d, vrttyanuprasa in mandanam mandana. 

We note the extreme separation of the syntactically connected words yositah 
and /ulitamandanata. Compare n. 158. 

Arthalamkdara: None. 


Stanza 9.42 


In the women befuddled by drinking rum (and) being united with their loved 
ones, was love perceived or was it drunkenness which in the ones who thought very 
much of themselves quickly took away anger (and) caused shyness to loosen up ? 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) Sidhu 


(In the sense of) Serate anena “by that they go to sleep’ (we derive Sidhu 
‘rum,’2!° that is) a kind of liquor produced from the juice of ripe sugarcane. ( Vidhura 
means) vimidha ‘befuddled.’ (In the sense of) Sidhu tasya panena vidhurasu ‘in the 
ones fuddled by drinking rum’ (pl. nom. fem.). (we derive Sidhupanavidhurasu). 


Also,2!* 
Dayitath. 
Sarmgatasu (means) svayam praptasu ( ca)? '’ ‘and in the ones who had reached 
of their own will’ (pl. loc. fem.). 
Kaminisu atimanavatisu agu. 
Manam (means) kopam ‘anger’ (sg. acc.). 
Nigrhnan (means) nivartayan ‘discarding’ (sg. nom.masc.). 


(In the sense of) Sithilikrta laya yena sah ‘by which shyness had become loos- 
ened up,’ sg. nom. masc., (we derive $ithilikrtalajjah). 


Madano nu mado nu." 
Upalebhe. That is to say, has been perceived.’ 


(In this stanza) there is samideha ‘doubt’ because neither of the causes which 
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are union with the lovers and drinking rum is denied, and because in both cases the 
experience of discarding anger, etc., is shared.’”° That (doubt) itself is an a/amkara.**! 


Note (42) 
Sabdalamkara : d, vrttyanuprasa in madano nu mado nu. 


Arthalamkara : (Sa)samdeha. Are the effects shown in the behaviour of the 
woman due to love-making or to a state of inebriety? No conclusive evidence in 
favour of one or the other is provided. Thus we remain in a state of suspense. That 
precisely is the (literary) beauty of it. 


Stanza 9.43 


Eyes (fixed) on the door, cheeks (resting) on her hand, her life depends on 
you, how can there be anger? In this way the message repeated again and again to 
please the lovers has become like new. 


(Commentary on the stanza beginning with) dvar7 


Dvari (means) tvadagamanamarge eva ‘on the road along which you are ex- 
pected to come only.’ 


Caksuh. In this way, there is a description of eager longing. 

Adhipam (means) panau (that is) kare ‘in the hand.’ 7** 

Kapo/au. In this way, there is a description of anxiety.**> Why say more? 
Jivitam. 


Tvayi (means) tvadadhinam ‘depending on you.” That is to say, without you 
she can not live. In this way, there is a description of deep love. Therefore, 


Asyah. 

Kalahah (means) vigrahah ‘quarrel’ (sg. nom.). 

Kutah. 

It (means) ityevam ‘thus-like.’ 

Kaminam pritaye. 

Punaruktam (means) punahpunar ucyamanam ‘being spoken again and again’ 
(sg. nom. ntr.). 


Vacah (means) dativakyam “the message of the female go-between’ (sg. 
nom.).?74 


Navanavatvam (means) navaprakaratvam ‘a high degree of being new’ (that 
is,) aparvavadbhavam ‘the status of something the like of which has not been experi- 
ences before’ (sg. acc.). 
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Ivaya.*> The repetition (in mavanava is used) in the sense of prakara ‘a high 
degree.’”° Luk-deletion of case ending because of treatment like a kdh. cp.”*” (The 
poet) means to say that because of the disclosure of love of the loved women the 
lovers are thrilled. (The woman described) here is the ka/ahantarita one.” 


Note (43) 

Sabdalamkara : ab, 3 x k ; d, vrttyanuprdasa in na vanava . 

Arthalamkara : None. 

*The second part (B) of the article has been kept for a later 
Number. - Ed. 

1) Shows the causal connection between qualifications. 


2) The rule says, that tumUN is added after a verbal base, when depending 
on another verb, in the sense of wishing, provided, that the agents of the cations 
signified are the same. 


3) This the first line of karika quoted by the KV on P. 6.1.1.144. Compare 
MG5bK, Canto Il, n. 410. The karikd summarizes Ves I-IV on P. 6.1.144 plus the 
Bhasyavartuika mamasi ca on the same rule (MbzA. Ill, p. 95, line 7). The text of the 
commentary has to be emended as stated. 


4) For utpreksa see MGhK, pp. 535-538. In phalotpreksa the poet fancies 
that x is the result of something, whereas in reality it is the result of something else. 


5) No. 137 in Bohtlingk’s edition of the svaradigana. 


6) See Vrttaratnakara of Kedarabhatta. NSP : Bombay 1948, p. 57. A matter 
of eleven syllables per pada, long-short-long, short-short-short, long-short-short, 
followed by two long ones. 


7) According to the Vajjayanti, the word upa/a used in the fem. means Sarkara, 
and (when used) in the masc. it means mani. 


8) Of the sky. 


9) For the verbal periphrasis in cyutim upeyusi compare Renou, art. referred 
to, pp. 37-39. 


10) In the case of the necklace of pearls. 

11) Tiryagvrtt. 

12) By P.3.2.168. Pibati is a quotation form by Vt. II on P.3.3.108. Pa- is 
replaced by piba- by P. 7.3.78. SaN is added by P. 3.1.7. 


13) Thus Mall. Makes it clear that amsup4qz is an instance of ripakasamasa. 
14) For jan - ja apply P. 3.2.97 and P. 6.4.143. 
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15) Madhu has two meanings, nectar and liquor. Here the latter meaning, 
which represents the upamé, is superimposed on the first, and is, therefore, prakyta, 
the topic of description. The nectar which the sun is drinking is nothing but liquor. 
For Slistardpaka see MGhK, Canto VI, n. 244. 


16) For the verbal periphrasis compare Renou, art. referred to, p. 38-39. 
17) See n. 4. 

18) Unidentified reference. 

19) For sankara see MGhK, p. 560-561. Angangibhava is typical of sankara 


20) The rule mentions /ofita specifically. Lengthening of the final vowel by 
P. 7.4.25. 


21) The rule says that after a denominative verbal base formed with KyaS the 
par. endings are preferably added. Thus we derive /ohita + Sap + SatR. Then apply P. 
6.1.97 twice to derive the form /ohitayat. 

22) Causal connection is shown. 

23) Verbal periphrasis in gamyatam upagate. See Renou, art. referred to, pp. 
38-39. 

24) Start from virah + 1+ tva. Then replace tva by LyaP (P. 7.1.37) and 
replace / by ay. 

25) A poetical convention. The pairs of cakravaka, a kind of duck, separate 
at sunset and pass the night in solitude and mourning. They are the animal proto- 
type of nayaka and a nayikain a play, because they exemplify both sambhogasrigara 
‘love in union’ and vipralambhaSrigdara ‘love in separation,’ which are the two 
varieties of the main rasa ‘aesthetic mood’ in Sanskrit dramaturgy. 

26) Read apakramanantaram for upakramanantaram. 

27) For ausayokti see MGAK, p. 534-535. 

28) As will be explained in the commentary, the stanza applies in two mean- 
ings, namely, the collection of sur rays and a group of servants. 

29) In the case of the servants who are the topic understood. 


30) For the prediction in kavya for words signifying a mass or a quantity see 
Renou, art, referred to, p. 30 


31) The alternative explanation holds both for the sun rays and the servants 


32) The prakrta item is the rasmisamiha ‘multitude of rays.’ But we under- 
stand reference to the aprakrta item, the servants, also because the qualifiers 
muktamilalaghu, etc. apply in two meanings. 


33) The servants. 
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34) The non-sentient sun rays which are the directly expressed topic of the 
stanza are identified with the servants who are sentient beings and who are the topic 
understood. 

35) Samasokti and utpreksé. For samasokti see MGAK, pp. 562-563, for 
utpreksa see n.4 above, and for sankara see MGAK, pp. 560-561. 


36) Yatha thata is the commentatoras way of indicating an adverb. 

37) Thus Mall. makes it clear that here dadrsire conveys a passive meaning. 
38) Read eva for iva, because the question is of rapaka. 

39) See n. 15S. 


40) The quote says that asta is the mountain range on the extreme border of 
the earth. 

41) For (sa)samdeha see MGhK, pp. 561-562. 

42) P. 3.4.16 prescribes aN for particular words only, among which usas does 
not figure. To have aN for usas, Mall. assumes yogavibhaga of the rule, so that we 
have P. 4.3.16 (a) samdhivela, etc. and P. 4.3.16 (b) aN. Here the (b) rule becomes a 
general prescription for aNin the case of kala indicating words (P. 3.4.11). Since usas 
comes under &4/a, we can justify the addition of aN, and derive the form ausasa. 
The thaN-derivation would have resulted in the form ausasika by P. 7.3.50. 

43) Shows the causal connection between the cp. constituents in question. 


44) A verb of going construed with an abstract noun in the sense of becom- 
ing plus the corresponding adjective. 

45) For upama see MGhK, pp. 538-539. 

46) Bij the spreading darkness. 

47) Mall. Clarifies that d/e is not used in the pass. sense which has the same 
form. LIT is Paninias collective term for the pf. endings. They are added in the 
sense of past time, not of today and not witnessed by the speaker, P. 3.2.115. The 
3rd sg. pres. is used as a quotation form by Vz. Il on P. 3.3.108. 

48) For nidarfana see MGAK, p. 542-544. The KP, p. 613, defines is as 
abhavan vastusambandha upamaparikalpakah ‘a non-existing connection between 
things which forms the idea of a simile.’ Between the things poetically connected a 
bimba-pratibimba relation is assumed. 

49) The cp. qualifies jane, which is a sg. form, but which has a pl. meaning 
(jatyekavacana, P. 1.2.58) 

50) Reference is to Vt. XIV on P. 2.2.24. which reads pradibhyo dhatujasya 
va. The phrase uttarapadalopas ca is continued from Vs. XII. The earlier V¢. deals 
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by. cp. formation of three words, of which the first two already form a cp. An 
example is prapatitaparna ‘whose leaves have fallen.’ Here the constituent pavifa is 
delected. So also bandha in prabaddhaiyali. See BDA, p. 68. 

51) This the loc. is explained as a visayasaptami, for which see SK, No. 633, 
on P. 2.3.36 

52) Ram - takes 4tm. endings. But when preceded by wor 4 the par. endings 
are added by the rule mentioned. 

53) The yuvadigana is mentioned in P. 5.1.130. Here capa/a figures as no. 
26. Since the taddhita suffix aNis added, vrddhi is applied by P. 7.2.117. 

54) By itself anuvidadhe could have a passive sense also. 

55) Changing into night. 

56) Reference is first to P. 4.3.110 for the addition of aN, and then to P. 
4.1.15 for the addition of MiP. 

57) Construction in samanadharmoénuvidhanam not clear. 

58) The simile has not been directly expressed by a word like sva, but is left to 
be understood from the use of the verb anuvidha-. The samdhyd imitates the friend- 
ship of bad people, because it leads to darkness. Therefore twilight, which removes 
daylight, must be like that friendship. 

59) For the derivation of ausasa see n. 42. 

60) In fact, Aetu-utpreksaé. See MGAK, p. 535-538. 

61) Added to indicate the value of the abl. ending by P. 2.3.23. 

_ 62) Mandammandam is an a4mredita ‘word reduplication’ in the sense of 
prakara ‘a type / high degree of by P. 8.1.12. The KV here explains that the 
quality mentioned is an aparipdrnaguna ‘a non-complete quality,’ that is, a qualified 
quality. The second, repeating quality word expresses myd@naguna ‘a diminished 
quality’ in relation to the quality expressed by the first word. 

63) For the peculiar form of the reduplication in tyanaSe apply P. 7.4.72. 

64) See MGhK, p. 562-563. The AP, p. 611, defines samasokti as paroktir 
bhedakah Slistaih ‘the statement of something else (than the prastuta item) through 
qualifiers which apply to more than one thing-meant.’ The non-topic of description 
in the present case is a thief. 


65) In the angangibhava assumed between the ufpreksaé and the samasoku, 
which results in the further a/amkdara of safikara. See MGhK, p. 560-561. 


66A) verb of going construed with an abstract noun in the sense of becom- 
ing plus the corresponding adjective. 
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67) For utpreksa see MGAK, p. 535-538. 

68) Thus, Mall. explains that upalebhe has a passive sense. 

69) Both are Aetu-utpreksa. 

70) For sankara and angangibhava see MGhK, p. 560-561. 

71) The 3rd person pres. is used as the quotation form, by Vz. II on P. 
3.3.108. 

72) Reference is to the Art suffix Nini prescribed by P. 3.3.170. 

73) Reference is to the taddhita suffix ini prescribed by P. 5.2.115. The 
suffix has the sense of matUP (P. 5.2.94). The sense of ninda is mentioned in a 
karika, see Mbh. Il, p. 393, line 1S. One example quoted for this sense is kakudavarti 
(a horse) having a kind of curl on the coat. Thus, according to Mall., virahin may be 
interpreted to mean possessing separation which is a bad thing. 

74) The cakravdka is the ruddy shell drake. See n. 25 

75) Read aviyogam for viyogam in the text. The double negation (aviyogam 
na apuh) explains the force of eva as a strong affirmation. 

76) Indicative of arthantaranyasa, for which see MGhK, p. 535. The KP, p. 
661, defines the alamkdra as samanyam va vi§eso va tadanyena samarthyate yatra.. 
sadharmyenetarena va ‘where a general truth or a particular instance is corrobo- 
rated one by other, according to a shared property, or the opposite.’ 

77) The male bird can only speak, but cannot be united with the female bird. 

78) The substitution is conditioned by s/t/ if a sarvadhatuka suffix follows 
immediately (after the verbal base) continued from P. 7.3.75. 

79) For sma see P. 3.3.118. 

80) See KARA, p. 208. The S/okavt. says that in the case of a verb which 
takes two objects the /A- suffixes denote the main object. That is to say, the main 
object is passivised. In our case, the main object is pafkajam, a ntr. Form, which 
therefore appears in the nom. The apradhdana object is natim, which appears in the 
acc. The corresponding active phrasing of the stanza reads amburuhini pankajam 
mukham iva natim nayati. 

&1) For what in reality is not a cause. 

82) Post quod propter quod. 

83) For mukhopameyam read mukhopamaya. 

84) For sankara see MGhK, pp. 560-561. 

85) The utpreksd is gamya ‘to be understood,’ and not directly expressed, 
because iva has not been used. 
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86) Why namita, and not namita? Mall.’s explanation is that the option word 
vais continued in P. 6.4.92 from P. 6.4.91, and that v4 here is to be interpreted in 
the sense of vyavasthitavibhasa, a limited option. Therefore, in some cases shorten- 
ing is applied, and in other cases it is not. In fact, va from P. 6.4.91 is not contin- 
ued. See AP IX, p. 261. Therefore, the correct form is namita. 

87) Another doubt is raised. 

88) For (sa)samdeha see MGhK, p. 561-562. The KP, p. 588, defines it as 
bhedoktau tadanuktau ca samSayah adoubt when distinctions are stated or not 
stated.a 

89) In addition to the samdeha. 

90) The author is Ruyyaka. See The Alamkdarasarvasva of Rajanaka Ruyyaka. 
Edited by Pt. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab. NSP: Bombay 1893, pp. 44, and 
Alamkarasarvasva of Ruyyaka with Saftyivani Commentary of Vidyacakra vartin. Text 
and Study by S. S. Janaki. Meharchand Lachhmands : Delhi 1965, Introduction, 
pp. 94. In fact, Ruyyaka mentions two views, on of which is the view referred to. 

91) And not as the object of a passive construction. 

92) Shows the causal connection between malinani and vikésam rahayant. 

93) For the quotation form see Vz. Il on P. 3.3.108. Rah- is mentioned in 
the Dhp. 10.312 as rahA tyage. 

94) Indicates arthantaranyasa, for which see MGAK, pp. 535. 

95) Why not i7 by P. 7.2.35? The answer is that P. 7.2.10, which is an 
exception to P. 7.2.35, prohibits /7in the case of verbal bases which are monosyl- 
labic and which are mentioned in the Dép. With an anudatta vowel. 

96) Quoted from KV on P. 7.2.10. See Benares ed., Vol. V, pp. 670. Ref- 
erence is to vas - in the sense of mivasa (Dhp. 1.1054), which is a yajadi verbal base, 
and not to vas z in the sense of 4cchadana (Dhp. 2.13). For yajadi verbal bases 
satiprasarana is prescribed by P. 6.1.15 on the condition that a A7t suffix follows 
immediately. The expression vasih prasaérini stems from Patafijali (MbA. Il, p. 283, 
line 2). Prasarin is an inI - derivation by P. 5.2.115 in the sense of tad asyasti 4x 
belongs to y.’ 

97) Masc. and fem. 


98) The upameya ‘the item which is compared’ being amsusamiha, which is 
a masc. word. 


99) See W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder. Repr. Hildescheim 1964, pp. 34 
100) Not directly expressed. 


101) The suffix aN is added by P. 4.3.120, and the fem. suffix MiP by P. 
4.1.15. 
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102) See W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder. Reprint Hiidescheim 1967, 
pp. 30-31 for Atharvaveda passages in which the moon is called lord of the aaksatras. 

103) Separation from the lover, the moon. 

104) Thus Mall. assumes that the word mukha here is used by way of S/esa, 
in two meanings, one of which goes with the moon, the other with the 2ayaka. For 
$lesa ‘pun’ see MGAK, pp. 554-559. 

105) For sma see P. 3.2.118. 

106 Reference is to the male protagonist in a play and his female counter- 
part, the heroine 4Understooda means not directly expressed. 

107) Dik is a fem. word, and candra c. q. tarakaraja is masc. 

108) The sunrise mountain is a mountain range supposed to be situated in 
the East and from behind which the sun rises. Known as such in the 
Markandeyapurana and the Brhatsamhita, according to W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie 
der Inder, Reprint Hildesheidm 1967, p.82. 

109) Sambandhin is added to clarify the meaning of the gen. case ending. 
This ending is added by P. 2.3.50 in the sense of Sesa, which practically means 
sambandha ‘relation in general.’ 

110) So whatever is said of the upameya should apply to the upamana also. 


111) This is S/esa ‘pun.’ One meaning goes with the upamdna, the other with 
the upameya. For Slesa see MGhK, pp. 554-559. The KP, p. 609, defines S/esa as 
vakye ekasmin yatranekarthata ‘when in one and the same sentence the property 
(of words) of conveying more than one meaning (is found).’ 

112) Slesa again. 

113) The upamana is karicarma, the elephant skin, the upameya is dhvantam, 
the darkness. 

114) According to Mall. here, the word repetition intensifies the word mean- 
ing. See n. 59 for the explanation stated by the KV on P. 8.1.12. 


115) Karmadhdérayavatis continued from P. 8.1.11. Apart from pumvadbhava 
by P. 6.3.42, and antodatta by P. 6.1.223, it ensures the deletion of a case ending 
by P. 2.4.71. See further n. 62. 

116) See MGAK, pp. 535-538. 

117) Reference is to the boar-avatara of Visnu. 

118) Mall. quotes the V¢. in a shortened version, like the KV on the rule 
concerned. 

119) The text of the commentary reads bhuva ,which is obviously to be 
emended. 
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120) The quotation form is by Vz Il on P. 3.3.108. 
121) By itself udase could have a pass. meaning also. 
122) By V¢. Il on P. 1.3.29. The Vz. contains the option word va. 


123) The earth is supposed to be surrounded by an ocean. The division into 
an eastern and a western part is already known to the Rgveda. See W. Kirfel, Die 
Kosmograplhie der Inder. Reprint Hildesheim 1967, p.16. 


124) For the (rare) use of the genitive in the sense of amade of 4 see J. S. 
Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, Leyden 1886, 113. 


125) For utpreksd see MGhK, pp. 535-538. 


126) Indicates a causal connection between the cp. constituents vyamsuka 
and sphufa. 


127) In the Pratimanataka ascribed to Bhiasa (ed. C. R. Devadhar, Second 
Revised ed., Sangli n. d. (19297), Act I, between the stanzas 28 and 29, Rama tells 
Sita to remove her veil, so that the inhabitants of Ayodhya may look at her. He then 
says mirdosadrsya hi bhavanti naryo yajfie vivahe vyasane vane ca ‘women may be 
looked at with impunity at a sacrifice, a wedding, in misfortune and in the forest.’ In 
the situation given Rama and Sita prepare to go into exile in the forest. It seems that 
in ancient India long before the Moslem invasion only royal women wore a veil. 


128) Reference is to the Dharaniko§a of Dharanidasa. Mentioned in Th. 
Aufrecht, Cata/ogus Catalogorum. Reprint Wiesbaden 1962, p. 267. 


129) San is presumably added to underline the adjectival function of the pre- 
ceding word. 


130) That is to say, full or complete. 


131) For vibhavana see MGhK, pp. 551-552. The KP defines it as kniyayah 
pratisedhe pi phalavyaktth ‘the manifestation of an effect even though there is nega- 
tion of the cause.’ That is to say, denial of cause but presence of the effect, a kind 
of paradox. 


132) For méanini see the article on Kirataguniya VIII (-A) in ABORI, Vol. 
LXXXII (2001), p. 93, n. 97. 


133) Mall., quoting from memory, errs. The quotation is not from the Dagardpa, 
but from the Prataparudriya (ed. K.P. Trivedi, Bombay 1909, p. 31) Kavyaprakarana, 
stanza 51. The stanza reads priyam instead of kantam. The Kalahantarita variety is 
also mentioned in the Dasaripa (ed. G. C. O. Haas. Indian edition, Delhi 1962, p. 
56). The work is known as DaSaripa or as DaSarapaka. It is dated in the last 
quarter of the 10th cent. See Haas, op. cit., Introduction, p. xxi. 
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134) Indicative of the causal connection between the mocn taking in the 
womenas reproachful glances and becoming afraid. 


135) See n. 59. 

136) See MGAK, pp. 535-538. 

137) Adverb. 

138) The text reads su/opah adeletion of the sg. nom. case ending.4 But 
since any case ending is deleted, the reading sub/opah is to be preferred. 

139) See n. 62. 

140) Depending on construction with the stars or with the wives. 


141) Reference is to P. 2.3.5. The idea is that the embrace is all around the 
neck. 


142) Reference is to P. 2.1.6. 

143) Depending on the stars and the women respectively. 

144) See n. 10S. 

145) Quote from Bhartrhari. See VP 3.333 a (Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya. 
Ed. W. Rau. AbhAandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Band XLII, 4. Franz 
Steiner Verlag : Wiesbaden 1977). In the stanza four reasons are enumerated why 
a verbal base takes no object. Vam - is usually a transitive verbal base. 

146) Aagaraga is a cosmetic substance like sandal paste applied to the body. 
See S.N. Vyas, India in the Ramayana Age. Atma Ram & Sons : Delhi 1967, p. 224., 
and in general for perfumes and salves J. Auboyer, Daily Life in Ancient India from 
200 B.C. - 700 A.D. English Translation. George Weidenfeld and Nicholson Ltd.: 
London 196S, p. 88. 

147) Presumably, has flooded. 

148) Compare Kir. 5.30, MGAK, p. 295, and n. 295 here. 

149) In Indian mythological cosmology, Mandara, apart from being identi- 
fied with Meru, is a one of the mountain ranges located round the Meru mountain, 
famous for their tall trees, 1100 yojanas high, looking like banners. See W. Kirfel, 
Die Kosmographie der Inder. Reprint Hildesheim 1967, p. 93. 

150) A verb of going constructed with an abstract noun in the sense of 
becoming plus the corresponding adjective. 

151) The quotation says that ba// in the sense of ‘gift’ is masc; but in the 
sense of an animal sacrifice it is fem. 


152) By itself pratipede could have an active meaning also. 
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153) Not Sraut?, because to express the simile /va has not been used, but 
tulya. See MGhK, p. 539. The KP, p. 548, ff., also divided pOrnopamé into Srauti 
and 4rthi. Both varieties are possible in a sentence, in a cp. and in a taddhita- 
formation (with tavad. In an 4rthi upamd expressed by a sentence words like sadr$a 
and tulya are used, but not iva or yatha. 

154) See n. 79 

155) Indicative of the causal connection between being together with the 
female and being content. 

156) Indicative of arthantaranyasa. 

157) In both readings of the text. 


158) The word apam occurs nearly at the end of the stanza, whereas kKanavahi 
comes near the beginning. Yet, in spite of many words coming in between, the two 
words have to be construed together. For the required samnidhi juxtaposition of 
words in a sentence see K. Kunjunni Raja, Indian Theories of Meaning. The Adyar 
Library and Research Centre. Adyar. Madras 1963, pp. 166-169. 


159) Interpreted as an adverb. 


160) The rule, in which vibhasd is continued from P. 5.4.149, says that in a 
bv. cp. ending in uras, etc. kaP is added as the non-preferred option. But tradition 
understands vibhasé to mean simply option. 


161) Another qualification of the night wind follows. 

162) Actually, Sisira means cool, whereas surabhi means pleasantly smelling. 

163) The quote says that 4N is used in the senses of isat ‘a little’ and 
abhivyapti ‘complete pervasion.’ 

164) For the form of the quotation apply V¢. II on P. 3.3.108. By itself udase 
could have an active meaning also. That is why Mall. adds his explanation. 

165) i. e., supported 

166) Not directly expressed by sva. 

167) The suffix tumUN is added by P. 3.3.158. 

168) Sasimayikhasakha must be a ¢p. cp. by P. 5.4.91. 

169) As indicated by san. 


170) The word tacchilya that being his / its custom is continued from P. 
3.2.129 


171) Sunset, twilight and the moon rise. 


172) Qualifies suradaraih, which is a masc. word. 
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173) The expectation of surata is the cause for activities contained in the 
following qualifications. 


174) i.e., the apsarases. 
17S) The same form may convey an active sensealso. See n. 47. 


176) The Kaémasdtra 1.5.39 defines the ditakarma as being concerned with 
ubhayoh sadharanam ubhayatrodaram visesato nayikayah suvisrabdham ‘what is 
shared by both, what serves the best interests of both parties, especially (gaining) 
the confidence of the heroine.’ An enumeration of such intermediaries provided by 
KS 1.5.38, as washermen, barbers, makers of garlands, perfume sellers (gand/zka), 
sellers of liquor, beggars, shepherds, sellers of betel, dealers in gold, and figures 
known from the theatre, like the jester (vidisaka). These are all male persons. The 
desired qualities of such a ddta are mentioned in KS 1.5.40. Success is guaranteed 
by KS 1.5.41. The Ratirahasya (Ratirahasya of Pandit Kokkoka. Translated... by 
S.C. Upadhyaya. D.B. Taraporewala : Bombay 1965, Chapter 13, 102-103, men- 
tions a list of female go-betweens. 

177) Repeated for the sake of construction. 

178) By P. 5.1.119 or 124. 

179) See n. 17S. 

180) Also known as vipralambhasrnigara ‘love in separation’, 1.e. love af- 
flicted by pain / grief, one of the two varieties of Srigara, the main rasa ‘aesthetic 
mood’ in Indian dramaturgy and kavya. The other variety is sambhogasrigdara ‘love 
in enjoyment.” Compare n. 25. 

181) The rule assigns the status of samprad4na to the one who feels pleased 
in connection with verbal bases having the meaning of ruc -. The dative ending is 
added by P. 2.3.13. 

182) Vaidharmydat. Instead of saying that the garlands are pleasurable when 
the lovers are there, the stanza says that they are not pleasurable when the lovers 
are not there. 

183) The rule says that ya7 is added after a verbal base ending in a labial 
and having short a in prefinal position. 

184) The rule says that the suffixes called Artya are often used in senses 
other than the prescribed ones. In the present case yaT is used in the sense of 
location. 

185) For m4nini see the article on Kirataquniya VHT (-A), n. 97, in ABORT, 
Vol. LXXII, 2001, p. 93. The quotation is from DaSaripa (ed. G.C.O. Haas, Indian 
reprint, Delhi 1962) 4.67a. 
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186) Thus Mall. makes it clear that ava/alambhe has a passive sense. 

187) Indicative of arthantaranyasa. 

188) Abhisaritavat is a participle of the causative of abhisr -. Since sr - is not 
a curadi verbal base, the addition of M/C should regularly be by P. 3.1.26, which 
implies a causative meaning. But in abAisaritavat the causative has the sense of the 
simplex. The women were not caused to go, they went of their own free will. For 
svarthe nic compare VP 3.7.60 cd (ed. W. Rau, Wiesbaden 1977), airvritapresanad 
dhatoh prakrte’rthe nij ucyate ‘on account of prompting of the verbal base (mean- 
ing) being absent,’ (the suffix) MiC is stated in the original meaning (of the verbal 
base). The use of the word abhisdritavat calls to mind the variety of nayika called 
abhisarika who is said to go after her lover. See DaSariipa (ed. G.O.C. Haas 1912, 
repr. 1962), 2.44. 


189) Sambandhin is added to clarify the sense of the gen. ending. See n.109. 
190) For sma apply P. 3.2.118. 
191) See n. 153. 


192) Reference is to Kavyadar§a (ed. O. Béhtlingk, Leipzig 1890) 2.61 b. 
The passage from 2.57 onwards enumerates words expressing similarity. Among 
them are spardhate jayati dvesti and pratigarati. 


193) Sah is used in a derogatory sense. Compare Latin ste. It also refers to 
someone named before (anvadeSa). See J.S. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax 1886, 275. 


194) First, vac - is substituted for bra - before an ardhadhatuka suffix by P. 
2.4.53. Secondly, Mall. refers to Vt on P. 1.4.51, which mentions duhadi. Among 
the duhadi verbal bases is bra -. The Vé. is traditionally interpreted to mean that in 
connection with these verbal bases which take two objects the apradhd4na, i.e., the 
non -fpsitatama object, becomes akathita. Therefore it comes under P. 4.1.51, and 
consequently the word functioning as the akathitakarman receives the acc. case 
ending by P. 2.3.2. One example is putram brite dharman ‘he tells the boy dharma.’ 
Now the question is what happens in the passive. As stated by Mall., here the 
apradhana karman is passivized. Thus we get putrah ucyate dharmam. The corre- 
sponding phrase in our case is sah ucyatéam vacaniyam. Here vacaniyam, which 
functions as the pradhanakarman ‘main object,’ remains an acc. case form. See 
KARA, Note (124) for some confusion in the traditional interpretation of V¢. I. 


195) Added to indicate a vocative. 
196) Visaye is added to make clear that the case ending in ifvare is a 


visayasaptami, a loc. case ending indicating a domain. See SK, No. 633, on P. 
2.3:a0. 
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197) Supplied for the sake of construction. 


198) Artha is one of the meanings assigned to a Artya suffix by P. 3.3.169. 
The Artya suffix added in anuneya is yaT by P. 3.2.97. 


199) Gatam is a bhave ktah derivation by P. 3.3114. 
200) See n. 195. 


201) The rule says that, also, in the sense of ‘thinking oneself to be...’ the 
suffix KhaS is added. According to tradition, the word ca in this rule is interpreted 
to mean that the suffix Mia/(P. 3.2.78) is also added in the same sense. In fact, P. 
3.2.83 is to be split into an (a) rule, atmamdani, which prescribes Ninf, and a (b) 
rule, khaf ca, which prescribes KhaS. 


202) Added for the sake of construction. 

203) See n. 196. 

204) A different construction is possible. 

20S) The lovers. 

206) Apparently, the lovers had sneaked up behind the women and were 
listening in. 

207) By itself Zhe could have an active meaning also. 

208) The lovers. 

209) The praudhda / pragalbhd variety is described by the DaSarapa, 2.29, as 
mad with love, out of her mind, clinging to her lover, so to speak, on account of 
bliss even at the beginning of sex. The ka/ahdntarita variety is described (2.41) as 
fallen out with her lover because of a quarrel, but feeling remorse. 

210) Sattvika, or sattvikabhava, is mentioned in Bhdratiyanatyasastra, ed. 
M. Ghosh, Vol. I (Translation), Calcutta 1962, p. 130. Eight physical manifesta- 
tions are enumerated, among them horripilation and sweat. See also DaSaripa (ed. 
G.C.O. Haas 1912, repr. 1962) 4.1 (sattvika as one of the causes of rasa) and 4.7 
(enumeration), and the Prataparudriya (ed. K. P. Trivedi, Bombay 1909) p. 224 
(enumeration). 

211) Added for construction. 

212) By P. 5.1.119. 

213) Added for construction. 

214) The disorderly state of woman’s ornament. 

215) A popular etymology. M. Mayyhofer, KEWA, Bad. Ill, p. 474, under 
Sidhu, provides no explanation. 
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216) Tatha, introducing another qualification of the woman. 

217) Supplied by the commentator. 

218) Nu practically means va. Compare 9.15 and 9.69. 

219) Thus upa/ebhe must have a passive meaning. 

220) Two casuses are mentioned, union with lover and intoxication. Also 
two effects are mentioned, discarding anger and loosening up of shyness. But either 
cause may lead to these effects. Which cause in particular is left in doubt. 

221) See n. 88 and Note (15). 

222) The cp. is formed by P. 2.1.6 ( vibhakt ). 

223) Or a pensive mood. 


224) The Kamasiitra devotes a whole section in the chapter called Paradarika 
to the business of a dati. KS. 5.3.2, defines her task in general as trying to win over a 
woman who does not disclose (read : 4vrnvanam for avrnvanam) her inner thoughts 
by means of dati. An enumeration of kinds of dat follows in KS. 5.4.62, widows, 
fortune tellers, slave girls, Buddhist nuns and working women who have entrance to 
the house and gain confidence. 


225) A verb of going constructed with an abstract noun in the sense of 
becoming plus the corresponding adj. 


226) By P. 8.1.12. See n.62. 
227) By P. 8.1.11. See n. 115. 
228) See n. 209. 


CHARACTERIZING CLASSICAL ANUSTUP: 
A STUDY IN SANSKRIT PROSODY 


By 


G. S. S. MURTHY 


_ Synopsis 


A study of relevant sections of the well-known works of prosody in Sanskrit, 
Pingala’s Chandahsastram and Kedarabhatta 5. Vrttaratnakara, reveals that the iden- 
tifying characteristics of the ubiquitous and most frequently occurring Sanskrit metre 
anustup are not properly brought out in these classics. After a brief discussion of 
the concerned sections of these two works and two other karikas, the author pro- 
poses a comprehensive definition for the classical anustup. This study was under- 
taken in course of developing a computer programme which idenuties Sanskrit vrtta 


metres. 
Key words: Sanskrit prosody, vrtta, chandas, chandahSastra, Pingala, anustup 
1.0 Introdution 


Among all the metres employed in Sanskrit classical literature, amusfup, a 
form of verse with 8 aksaras to a pada and 4 padas to a Sloka, is the most frequently 
and widely employed. If we take into account that Ramayana, Mahabharata, Puranas 
and Kosas mostly employ anustup it should indeed be the most widely employed 
metre among all metrical compositions of the world. It may be noted that this paper 
does not deal with Vedic anustup, although classical anustupis a descendant of vedic 
anustup. In course of writing a computer programme,’ which identifies the vrtta, 
when a cycle of a vrtta is input, the author noticed the strange situation that the well 
known classics on chandas, namely ChandahSastram of Pingala and Vrttaratnakara 
of Kedarabhatta, do not adequately define the classical anustup . This paper at- 
tempts to provide a precise definition, namely a set of necessary and sufficient 
characteristics that uniquely identifies the metre. 


It needs to be clarified regarding terminology used in this paper, that what is 
meant by anustup is the metre that is employed in the vast body of Sanskrit S/oka 
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literature and what is meant by ‘amusftup category’ is the general category of metres 
having 8 aksaras to a pada, as given in Pingala or Kedarabhatta. 


2.0 Gana system of prosody 


For the benefit of those who may not be very familiar with Sanskrit prosody, 
a brief introduction to the gama system of prosody is in order. 


A padya (a stanza) consists of four padas (quarters) each pada having a fixed 
number of aksaras (syllables) and/or a fixed number of matras (= a unit of syllabic 
duration). A single vowel or one or more consonants followed by a vowel constitute 
an aksara. A short vowel has a duration of one matra, and is called /aghu, and a 
long vowel has a duration of two matras, and is called guru. When a short vowel is 
followed by an amusvdra, a visarga OF a samyuktaksara (conjunct consonant), it is 
treated as a guru (two matras). In what is called the gana- based system, each pada 
of a Sloka is divided into groups of three aksaras each. An age-old cyclic mnemonic 
that helps in remembering and characterizing the ganas is as follows: 


GAARA 
_ yamatarajabhanasa 


A sequence of 3 adjacent akasaras in this mnemonic characterizes a gana and 
the first akasara of a sequence is the name of that gana. For example, the first se- — 
quence of 3 akasaras yamata, whose 3 akasaraas are respectively /aghu, guru, guru 
specifies that ya gana consists of a sequence /aghu, guru, guru. The eight possible 
sequences and their names are as follows: _ 


Sequence 1" aksara 2 23 Name of 
gana 
yamata laghu guru guru ya 
 matara guru guru guru) ma 
. taraja guru guru laghu ta 
rajabha guru laghu guru- fa 
jJabhana laghu guru laghu ja 
bhanasa guru laghu laghu bha 
nasaya laghu laghu laghu na 


sayama laghu laghu guru $a 
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Broadly there are 3 types of metres in classical Sanskrit. 


1. Each pada of a S/oka consists of a specified number of matras, with some 
constraints. 


2. Each pada consists of a specified sequence of ganas, which may be fol- 
lowed by one or two akasaras; each being either guru or /aghu. The last aksara of a 
pada is generally considered a guru. Such stanzas are called vrttas or vrtta-$lokas. 


3. Each pada consists of a specified number of aksaras with some constraints. 


Among metres employed in classical Sanskrit literature, anustup (often called 
$loka) appears to be the only one which belongs to the third type. Whereas matra- 
based metres 4ryd and vaitaliya have only a defined number of mdatras in a pada 
subject to a few other constraints of aksaras in a pada is specified as eight, with some 
constraints on the use of certain ganas at certain positions of the pada. 


3.0 Anustup category of Pingala 


The characteristics of various metres belonging to anustup category, as given 
by Pingala in his Chandahsastram are as follows: 
3.1 Vaktra: 1. No ‘sa’ gana and ‘na’ gana after the first aksara of a pada. 
2. No ‘ra’ gana also after the first aksara of an even pada. 


3. Only ‘ya’ gana after the 4° aksara of a pada. 


The third stipulation above renders vaktra a mere textbook metre of anustup 
in category, virtually not coming under what one typically comes across as anustup in 
classical literature. 


3.2 Pathyavaktra : All the three rules of vaktra are operative subject to the 
following: 

Only ja gana is permitted after the 4" aksara of even padas. Pathyavaktra is 
quite clearly a recognizable form of anusfup, but its — is too restrictive 
(because of its insistence on the use of ‘ya’ gana after the 4" aksara of odd padas) 
to cover other types of anustup seen in classical literature. 


3.3 Capalavaktra : All the three rules of vaktra are operative subject to the 
following: 
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In the odd pddas after the 4° aksara ‘na’ gana is used instead of ‘ya’ gana. 


This yields a metre which is not recognizable as anustup. 


3.4 Vipula (yugmavipula): All the three rules of vaktra are operative subject 
to the following: 


Only a /aghu is permitted as the re aksara of even padas. Vipula is less 
restrictive than ‘pathyavaktra’ and as such pathyavaktra becomes a sub-category of 
‘vipufé’. Unfortunately there is some confusion here as the examples given under 
vipula also meet the pathyavaktra criterion of having a ‘ja’ gana after 4" aksara in 
the even padas. Vrttikara fails to give a convincing explanation to this overlap of 
‘Vipula and pathyavaktra. Vipula is again categorized into sub-categories, as per 
vrtukara, depending on the gana used in the odd padas after the 4" aksara. Instead 
of ya gana which is the general rule for vaktra, use of bha, ra, na, ta and ma gana 
renders the vrtta bha-, ra-, na-, ta-, and ma- vipula respectively. After quoting 
examples from the classics, he wrongly comes to the conclusion, that on the whole, 
all vipula can be characterized by the condition that the 4" aksara of a pada is a 
guru. What needs to be noted here is that vipu/a does not stipulate ja gana after the 
4th aksara of even padas and only stipulates that the i aksara of even pada be a 
laghu. If one uses fa bha or na gana in place of ja gana after the 4" aksara, vipula 
condition is still met but the padya so formed is not recognizable as anustup. 


3.5 The above discussion could be summarized in the form of tables as 


follows: 

Vaktra 
Padas | & 3 Padas 2 & 4 

After 1° aksara Other than ‘sa’ Other than ‘sa, ‘na’ 
& ‘na’ ganas & ‘ra’ ganas 

After 4° aksara Only ‘ya’ gana Only ‘ya’ gana 

Pathyavaktra 
Padas | & 3 Padas 2 & 4 

After 1° aksara Other than ‘sa’ Other than ‘sa’,‘na’ 
& ‘na’ ganas & ‘ra’ ganas 


th 
After 4 aksara Only ‘ya’ gana Only ‘ja’ gana 


table. 
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Vipula 
st 
After 1 aksara 


After 4° aksara 
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Padas | & 3 
Other than ‘sa’ 
& ‘na’ ganas 


, 


‘ya’, “ bha’ ‘ra x ‘ 
‘ta’or ‘ma’ gana 


4. Anustup category of Kedarabhatta 


Padas 2 & 4 

Other than‘sa, ‘na 
& ‘ra’ ganas 
‘ta’, ‘ja, “bha 

or ‘na’ gana 


Vrttaratnakara of Kedarabhatta deals with the anustup category in an even 
less satisfactory manner. His relevant definitions are given below in the form of 
tables. The corresponding demonstrative definition (/aksana) is given below each 


Vaktra 


After 1" aksara 


After 4° aksara 


Padas | & 3 
Other than ‘sa’ 
& ‘na ganas 


Only ‘ya’ gana 


Padas 2 & 4 
Other than ‘sa’ 
& ‘na’ ganas 


Only ‘ya’ gana 


Vaktram nadyannasau syatam abdher yo nustubhi khyatam 


Pathyavaktra 


After 1 aksara 


After 4° aksara 


aes ated: wearae wai, 


yujor jena saridbhartuh pathyavaktram prakirtitam 


Viparitapathyavaktra 


After r aksara 


After 4° aksara 


arapavta arfeeh: ata Prattena 


Padas \ & 3 


Other than ‘sa’ 
& ‘na ganas 


Only ‘ya’ gana 


Padas | & 3 
Other than ‘sa’ 
& ‘na’ ganas 


Only ‘ja’ gana 


ayujor jena varidheh tad eva viparitadi 


Padas 2 & 4 
Other than ‘sa’, 
& ‘na’ ganas 


Only ‘ja’ gana 


Padas 2 & 4 
Other than ‘sa’ 
& ‘na ganas 


Only ‘ya’ gana 
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Capalavaktra 
Padas | & 3 Padas 2&4 
After 1" aksara Other than ‘sa’ Other than ‘sa’ 
& ‘na’ ganas & ‘na’ ganas 
‘ > ‘ , 
After 4 aksara Only “na gana Only ‘ya gana 


IATA RTA TANT: 


capalavaktram ayujpr nakaéra§ cet prayoraseh 


Yugmavipula 
Padas | & 3 Padas 2 & 4 
After 1> aksara Other than ‘sa’ Other than ‘sa’ 
& ‘na’ ganas & ‘na’ ganas 
After 4” aksara Only ‘ya’ gana Only ‘ta’,‘bha’, 


‘na’ or‘ja’ gana 


Fea a: TAN BA at Bataan Aa 

yasyam lah saptamo yugme sé yugmavipulé mata 

(That the seventh aksara ‘Should be a /aghu, is equivalent to ‘ta, bha, na & ja’ 
ganas being allowed after the 4 aksara ). 


What needs to be noted with regard to Yugmavipula is, that the demonstra- 
th 
tive rule quoted above, uses 4a gana’ after the 4 aksara of the second pada, and 
not any of the other permitted namely, ‘ta, bha or na’ gana. 


Vyttaratnakara proceeds to define vipula, as per Saitava, as having a /aghu 
for the seventh aksara in all the padas. Further he defines bha vipula, na vipula and 
fa vipula. These are totally at variance with the corresponding definitions of Pingala 
discussed in para 3.0, above and as nowhere near classical anustup, they need not 
be discussed any further here. Possibly Kedarabhatta did not properly interpret the 
sutras of Pingala and hence this discrepancy. 


5.0 Two kdarikas 


The following karika is quoted in the commentary Paficikd of 
Ramacandrakavibharati on Vrttaratnakara as a definition of anustup. 
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aad ay ada aes feaqean: | 

paficamam laghu sarvartra saptamam dvicaturthayoh 

Te VS I Wart WIR: Sa: II 

guru sastham tu padanam sesas tv aniyamah smrtah 
Another definition quoted elsewhere is as follows : 
was VS We Ta GAA SY VA | 

$loke sastham guru jaeyam sarvatra laghu paficamam 
fraqreareet aan dea: I 
dvicatuspadayorhrasvam saptamam dirghamanya yoh 


Neither of these two karikas fully and precisely defines anustup, although 
both imply that after the 4° 4a’ gana is required in the even padas and the second 
one also implies that in the odd pada after the 4 aksara ‘ya’ gana is required. We 
need a definition that precisely characterizes anustup encountered in classical San- 
skrit literature. 


6.0 Characteristics of anustup 


A close look at anustup verses in the classical literature of Sanskrit reveals 
that almost all of them exhibit the following major characteristics : 


1. The first as well as the last aksara of a pada can either be /aghu or guru. 
(The last aksara of a pada of a stanza can always be treated a guru even if it is a 
laghu). 

2. After the 4" aksara of an even pada only ja’ gana is employed. 

3. After the first aksara of an even péda ganas ‘na, sa and ra ‘are not employed. 

4. After the first aksara of an odd pada ganas ‘na and sa’ are not employed. 

5. After the fourth aksara of an odd pada ganas ‘sa and ja ‘are not employed. 


The above characteristics can again be represented in the form of a table as 


below: 
Padas | & 3 Padas 2 & 4 
After 1° aksara Other than ‘sa’ & ‘na’ ganas Other than ‘sa’,‘na’ 
& ‘ra’ ganaas 


After 4" aksara Other than ‘sa’ & ‘ja’ gana Only ‘ja’ gana 
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It needs to be emphasized, that the above table only gives the gross charac- 
teristics of classical anustup, and that a deeper study reveals a fine structure, which 
is discussed in the next paragraph. It is noted in passing, that the above character- 
istics form a sub-category in ‘ vipula’ as given by Pingala. As per the above table, in 
the odd pada ‘ya, ma, ta, ra, Ja, bha ’ ganas could be employed after the first aksara 
and after the 4” aksara ‘ya, ma, ta, ra, bha, na’ ganas could be employed. When 
one tries to work out all possible combinations (a total of 36) between these two 
permissible sets, one notices that not all combinations lead to recognizable forms of 
the odd pada of an anustup. As regards the even pada, all possible combinations (a 
total of 5) of ‘ya, ma, ta, ja, bha’ ganas on the one hand and Ja’ gana on the other 
yield recognizable even pada of an anustup. In order to facilitate this examination a 
table if formed below. The first column of the table gives the name of the gana. The 
second column gives a possible meaningful word or phrase, which comprises a 
laghu or guru as first aksara followed by a gana indicated in the first column of the 
row. This word or phrase could be used as a possible first half of a pada. The third 
column gives again a meaningful word or phrase comprising 3 aksaras belonging to 
the specific gana followed by a guru, which could be used as the latter half of a 


pada. 
Guru 
Name of gana Guru/laghu + gana Gana + gana 
7Ya Sartigadhanva Raméanathah 
(Ma Gadapanlh Rajivaksah 
iTa Sada patu Laksmipatth 
Ra Janardanah Manivasah 
Ta Mam sa patu Krpanidhih 
/Bha Sa raksati Manilayah 
Na . Mamavatu Madhuripuh 
Sa Srimilayah Kamalaksah 


It could be easily verified from the above table that out of the 36 possible 
combinations for the odd pada the following 16 combinations only yield recognizable 
odd pada of anustup : yaya, maya, taya, raya, jaya, bhaya, rama, yara, mara, rara, 
yabha, mabha, rabha, yana, mana, rana. 


Out of this, the first six are the same as the pathyavaktra of Pingala and the 
others subcategories of vipu/a. (As already mentioned, pathyavaktra itself is a sub- 
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category of vipula.) The 16 combinations are given below, indicating an example for 
each from AK selected in a random manner as well as from the above table. Symbol 
“ stands for /aghu /guru as the either aksara of a pada. 


aérayaso brhadbhanuh - AK 108 
$armgadhanva ramanathah Va Hyd Vi 


/ 2. “ma ye 
WONTRAATS - 
pranopanas samanas ca - AK 126 
TATA CAAT: 
gadapani ramanathah 


fm Mta_ya 
Hara SAAT - 
krtanto yamunabhrata - AK 116 
Fel Wd A: 


sada patu ramanathah 


/4. “raya / 
sages fam - 
stripunnapumsakam jneyam - AK 6 
ware TATA: 
janardano ramanathah 
JS. “ja_ya 
qramhag Tey - 
luptavarnapadam grastam - AK 350 
aI a Og, AT: 
mam sa patu ramanathah 7 
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/ 6. bha_ya 
we 
aarentach mf: - 
lalatam alikam godhih - AK 1257 
@ tala GA: 


sa raksati ramanathah 


7. \ra_ma 

Marana - 
moksopavargothajianam - AK 290 
WaTeAY TSHR: 
janardano rajivaksah 

ta. ‘yva_ra 
aAaerat ATAAM - 
kapato stri vyajadambho - AK 421 
mye ATeaTa: 
$armigadhanva manivasah 


/9. “ma_ra. 
afeegen Gore - 
barhi§$usma krsnavartma - AK 207 
Trararforatfrara: 
gadapanir manivasah 
710. we 
alravatah pundariko - AK 151 
wares arhrare: 
janardano méanivasah 
/ 11. \ya_bha 


yyarat Tae) - 


prsadasvo gandhavaho - AK 123 
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WMBAA Area: 
S$amgadhanva méanilayah 
ai 12. “ma_bha’ 
frarefeatiecrnat - 
mithyadrstir nastikata - AK 284 
TaraToratraa: 
gadapamr manilayah 
J \3. “ra_bha 
GAT ATA FEI: - 
ksetrajfia 4tma purusah - AK 272 
wade Arte: 
janardano manilayah 
/ 14. “ya_na 
dharmarajah pitrpatih - AK 115 
Wea AEP: 
$ammgadhanva madhuripuh 
/ 15. “ma_na 
AAeAGIATH - 
nabhasvad vatapavana - AK 125 
rer: | 
gadapamir madhuripuh 
16. *ra_na 
aaeaTedAed, - 
samiramarutamarut - AK 124 
aarétt maf: 


janardano madhuripuh 
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In similar manner the five possible combinations for the even pada can be 
demonstrated from the above table and examples can be easily obtained from any 


anustup work in Sanskrit. 


It needs to be emphasized, that the above characterization will cover a very 
large percentage of S/oka literature. It would be possible to identify s/okas in the vast 
body of Sanskrit literature, which are not covered by the above characterization. But 
they will be in a negligibly small percentage and it is the contention of the author 
that they are best treated as lapses (vrttibhanga). Any attempt to broaden the defi- 
nition further, in order to accommodate a miniscule percentage of the S/oka popu- 


lation, would render the exercise meaningless. 


The comprehensive characterization offered above for classical anusfup could 
be composed into a pair of karikas, not elegant though, as follows: 


AGA A Va CA ATTA TERT AST | 

chaturthat tu ja eva syat 4adyan na nasara yuji 
HIT MA AaY AA aTaTATEH I 

ayujyabdhyuttaram yaScet nasau nadyadanustubhi 
HALA TC CAAT At ASA Ale | 

abdhermascet ra evadyat ro bho no bdhyuttaram yadi 


FSA AAA FAG Ae Gar II 


ayujyadyadanyatamo yamaresu bhavet sada 


aaehrate fectiragene sireng setae Sed eT a OT SAM TM: aE: Vai Hera Sed wi 
TOT Ua AT | AAT MAAS Hee aqui He Ses | MOTI, He Hees AA ATTN 4 
Caray | safer gars Hea: aqui Hera Sed F aUTae Are HeTTges CAM Va CAG see 
AAA HAT Ses TION HTN TOTP SEN erTGeS AAT A AN TATA: Tat Wad | 


anustubhiyuji (dvitivacaturthapade) adyad (aksarat Ordhvam) nasara (na gana 
sa gana ra ganah) na (syuh) chaturthat (aksarat irdhvam) ja (gana) eva syat. ayuji 
(prathamatrtiyapade) abdhyuttaram (caturthat aksarat irdhvam) ya ganascet adyat 
(aksaradirdhvam) nasau naganasaganau na (syatam) ayuji (prathamatrtiyapade) 
abdheh (caturthat aksarat irdhvam) ma ganascet adyat (aksaradairdhvam) ra (gana) 
eva syat abdhyuttaram (chaturthat aksarat irdhvam) ragano bhagano naganascet 
adyat (aksaradirdhvam) ya gana ma gana ra ganesvanyatamah sada bhavet | 
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In aaustup in the even pdadas after the first aksara ‘na, sa, ra’ ganas are 
forbidden, after the 4" aksara only ja gana is allowed. In the odd pdadas after the 4" 
aksara if ‘ya’ gana is used, after the first aksara ‘na and sa’ ganas are not allowed (6 
combinations); if after the 4° aksara ‘ma’ gana is used after the first aksara only 
‘Ta’ gana is permissible (1 combination); if after the 4" aksara ra, bha or na gana is 
used, after the first aksara ‘ya, ma or ra’ gana has to be used (9 combinations). 


7.0 Observed lapses 


The author has come across a few exceptions to the above definition, even in AK: 


Hafernl Wafer Weaneyedcta | 26¢ 

matallika macarcika prakandamuddhatalayau 268 
WHA: WATaat FA: || 268 
praSastavacakanyamdanyah Subhavaho vidhih 269 
waren Fado Fraarent fran | 3682 

pramaépanam nibarhanam nikéranam vicaranam 1692 
Ware Tere Fayed Pfs || 2683 


pPravasanam parasanam nisidanam nihimsanam 1693 


The above two verses are not really anustup although they have 8 aksaras toa 
pada. They follow a gana - based metre pramanika defined by 


weft sat art 
pramanika jarau lagau %. 
given in Vrttaratnakara Chapter 3. 


The following are glaring exceptions, which do not follow even the basic 
condition that ‘na and sa’ ganas are disallowed after the first aksara ! The first 
occurs as the first half of the last s/oka of a kanda in AK. 


seanfaepat arate | 

“na_bha* 

ity amarasimhakrtau namalinganusasane 
wate a cater 

“sa_ ya 

khanati tena tadvodha - AK 1835 
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The following instances of lapses are taken from the vrtti on Pingala’s 
Chadah$astram. They are in fact quoted by the learned vrtwk4ara as examples of use 
of various ganas in anustup. 


“ma_ta 
ae 24 aia semRATSAT | 
vande devam somesvaramn jJataémukutamanditam 
“bha_ta 
Ege asa: Rrararaqray II 
khatvangadharam candramahsikhamani vibhisitam 
“ra _ ta’ . 
ae fe aftr atererrrahBIer | 
vande Kavi Sribharavim lokasantamasacchidam 
the 
aeaIER Wit Gem seated I 
lokavyavaharam prati sadr§au balapanditau 
“ ya_sa’ | 
aurea ra car Fara AY WH II 


ksanavidhvamsini kaye ka cinté marane rane 


While reciting the lines given above, one can easily sense the lapse of internal 
rhythm in the first pada, which is characteristic of an anustup. 


It is to be conceded that what exactly constitutes the internal rhythym of 
anustup or for that matter of any other vytta is something, which is as yet unex- 
plored. It may be that it is a matter of simpiy getting accustomed to a particular 
sequence of ganas over a period of time, as a result of frequently encountering it in 
the literature or it is something deeper. 


8.0 Conclusion 


It is indeed surprising that anustup has remained ill-defined for so long. It 
has been shown in this paper, that leaving the first and the last aksara of an anustup, 
which could be either /aghu or guru, the remaining six aksaras in an odd pada have 
to be one of the specified sixteen combinations of two permitted ganas. In an even 
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pada after the first aksara ‘ya, ma, ta, ja, bha’ gana is to be used followed by Ja’ 
gana. 


There are very many treatises on chandas other than Pingala’s and 
Kedarabhatta ’s, although they are not as well-known and ‘popular. There are works 
on chandas in other Indian languages, too, where Sanskrit wrttas and Slokas are 
commonly used. It is not known, if somewhere a detailed study of anustup, on the 
lines given here is available. Given the predisposition for later scholars to follow the 
trodden path, it is not likely though. If anustup is being used for thousands of years 
in Sanskrit literature without a precise definition having been spelt out till date, it 

_ must be simply because of the fact, that the internal rhythym of anustup becomes 
ingrained in the mind of a student of Sanskrit at an early age, due to constant and 
continuous encounter with anusfup and, when one wants to compose a verse in 
anustup, one is guided by that rhythfm intuitively. This paper has attempted to 
characterize anustup in such a way, that most of S/oka literature of Sanskrit falls 
within its ambit. What exactly is the internal rhythf¥m of a Sanskrit vrtta, is a matter 
yet to be explored. 
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THE RAMAYANA TRADITION IN CENTRAL HIMALAYA 
By 


D. P. SAKALANI 


The tradition, along with an unbroken historical continuity, covers a wide 
spectrum of the socio-cultural life of the people. It has flourished and grown in the 
temple, the court, and the community, and in many periods of history, the tradition 
existed simultaneously at all these centers and levels. The pattern in several countries 
has been the movement of the tradition from the temple to the community, and from 
community to the temple. This has influenced the material and nature of the tradition 
in many ways. 


There are four main aspects of the Ramayana tradition- the oral, the perform- 
ing, the religious and the pictorial tradition. These four aspects of the tradition co- 
exist, overlap, inter-mingle and promote mutual exchanges; and it is in this very 
complex interaction that we can understand its true nature and its role in arts and life 
of the people of the Asian continent. In most studies and researches so far, this close 
and integral relationship between the various aspects has not been fully appreciated, 
and the tradition has often been studied in its different aspects, isolated from one 
anaother. 


In the study of the literary tradition, the role of the oral tradition has been 
ignored. In fact, very little work has been done in the field of the oral tradition, which 
is fundamental for a proper study of the tradition. While in many parts of India the 
rich and living oral tradition co-exists along with the literary tradition, it survives in 
many parts of India in folk performances. Ramman is such a folk performance of the 
Chamboli district in Garhwal Himalaya, which is a repository of the Ramayana tradi- 
tion. The pictorial tradition also has close links with that of the oral and performirg 
tradition. Murals depicting Ramayana themes portray the characters as per their de- 
scription in the oral tradition. The thematic contents and artistic elements of the temple- 
reliefs can often be explained by referring to the oral tradition of the region, and in 
some cases to the performing tradition of the epic. In the performing tradition of the 
epic, the art of recitation is basic; and while having ritualistic significance, it also 
serves an important dramatic function. The performing tradition of the epic was born 
the day recitation was born, and recitation was born the day the epic was born. 
However, in the Garhwal Himalaya, the recitation and performing tradition was born 
quite late. It is only a few centuries back, that the Rama/ila performance started in 
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Uttaranchal Himalaya. Almora in Kumaon region witnessed the first Ramaiilé per- 
formance in 1860A.D.', while in the Pauri district of Garhwal, it started only around 
1905-6 A. D?. The Ramman of the Chamboli district seems to be comparatively an 
earlier tradition of the medieval times of Indian History. 


The Ramayana tradition came to the Garhwal Himalaya with the Vaishnavite 
saints, and it seems that Sankaracdrya prepared the land for the same. Sankaracarya’s 
visit to Joshimath and Badrinath is a well-established historical fact. He promoted 
Vaisnava-bhaktiin the central Himalayan region of Garhwal. The general assumption 
is that the tradition of Rama-bhakt started in Garhwal Himalaya in the early medi- 
eval times. The depiction of Lord Rama as a deity in the Central Himalaya sculpture 
started around 9" century’ and by 12" century we generally find Rama’s depiction in 
almost all Vaisnavite sculptures.’ Inscriptional evidences suggest that the ruling Katyiri 
dynasty of Garhwal was aware of the legendry tales of Ramas ancestors. A copper 
inscription of a Katyiri king Padmadeva mentions the names of Sagara, Prthu, and 
Ramabhadra with great respect* . This shows that the Katyiri rulers of Garhwal and 
Kumaon region were aware of the Raméyana story. 


Ramanuja (eleventh century), a great Vassnavite saint, was an ardent preacher 
and propagator of Rama-worship. He visited Badrinath and during his visit to this 
region, he made remarkable contribution in promoting Rama worship. He founded 
the S7cult, and coined the sacred mantra “Om Ramaya Namah”’, and it was due to 
his efforts, that Laksmi-Narayana temples were constructed in Central Himalaya 
during the medieval times® . The well-dressed and designed status of Rama and Sita 
were carved at Ramdnujakot near Pandukeshwar’ . This very place RamAanujakot 
was founded as a centre for disseminating the Ramayana myth and Rama worship. 
It was from here, that Ananda Tirtha sent these statues to Jagannathpuri in 1246 
A.D.*. But it is very surprising that despite these references by certain regional 
historians and a few scholars of Ramayana tradition’ , the archaeological evidences 
available so far do not corroborate these claims, although the visits of the Vassnava 
saints to Himalayan region, especially to Badrinath, seems to be a historical fact. 


Ramananda, a great devotee of Rama, preached and propogated Rama- 
bhakti with an ardent zeal. He, both, as a teacher and a preacher, became well 
known all over northen India, especially in the Ganga-Yamuna valley. It was during 
his visit to north Indian region of Garhwal in 1455 A. D."°, he laid the foundation of 
a cult for Rama worship in north India'’. He founded a sub-sect ‘Ramavat’ which 
became well known among Ramabhaktas. Though a braéhmana and a scholar, he 
broke the caste barriers and his liberal attitudes towards lower castes found a fertile 
land for his ideas to germinate in central Himalayan society where caste rigidity has 
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never been as much as in other parts of India. Consequently, the Ramavat sect 
became a prominent religious intitution for promoting the Ramayana tradition. 
Tulasidasa, the composer of Ramacaritamanasa, has been held in great esteem all 
over northern India. During his preaching and propagation of Rama-bhakti, he 
visited many Vaisnava sites. Tulasidasa visited Badrinatha temple and during the 
same visit he also stayed at Devaprayaga and worshipped at Raghunatha temple’. 
Thus. due to the efforts and visits of Vaisnava saints, the Ramayana tradition grew 
as a major religious tradition in Central Himalayan region of Garhwal. Tulasidasa, 
the composer of Ramacaritamanasa, has been held in great esteem all over north 
India. He also played a prominent role in strengthening Rama worship and Ramayana 
tradition’. On way to Badrinath he was welcomed at the court of Garhwal King in 
Srinagar'*. About a century later Medhakara Shastri, a learned Sanskrit scholar, 
patronized by Pradeep Shah, ruler of Garhwal (1717-72 A.D.), composed Ramayana- 
Pradipa'’. The book deals with Ramayana story but starts with a prologue of 47 
verses in praise of king Pradeep Shah and his forefathers. The Ramayana-Pradipa, 
on the one hand, is a clear evidence of the king’s devotion to R4ama and, on the 
other hand, he wanted to prove that his rule was as just and good as that of Rama. 
The composition of Ramayana story was current in the society and popular among 
the people. The political elite in Himalayan society thus used the tradition for their 
personal glorification. | 


The Khakisect and Vairag in made a commendable contribution in strength- 
ening the Ramayana tradition in the Central Himalayan'® region. Sri Ananda, the 
12" disciple of RamAnanda, founded the Khaki sect. Thus the Ramdayana tradition 
flourished in the Himalayan region of Garhwal. 


Il 


Ramayana Tradition and the Performing Arts: We have seen a brief histori- 
cal evolution of the Ramayana tradition in central Himalayan region of Garhwal. The 
Raniayana tradition also provided themes for performances. 


Ramman -- The theatrical performance of Raméayana story started by the 
villagers of a few villages near Joshimath in Chamboli district, the exact date of 
which is not known. But on the basis of folklore, this development seems to be of 
medieval times. Ramman is a term given to the annual re-enactment of the life of 
Rama. It seems that the tradition was quite widespread in the beginning, but now it 
has been confined to mere tableaux in a few villages only. 


There are so many mask characters common to other deities; owing to the 
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dominance of Ramayana theme, the cycle is called Rammdan. The myths, tales and 
legends do not refer to Rama’s sojourn in this area. These rather locate the locales 
of Rama’s history in the region itself. 


The traditional narrators of Rama’s history are lower caste people, called 
Bhalladasa. On the 12" and 13" day of Baisaékh (25-26" April) every year, they are 
invited to sign the ballad based on the story of Ramayana in local Garhwali dialect. 
Their knowledge of Ramayana is purely based on folk memory, and is hereditary. 
Therefore, there are ample chances of interpolation and distortion at every level of 
knowledge sharing. In their song, the villagers give them company too. Like Rama/ilé, 
Rammanis not rendered through dialogues. The medium here is dance supported by 
the ballad. The lifetime of Rama and his people is danced out in eighteen ta/as. A tala 
is made up of five beats of drums and corresponding dance rhythms. The (é/as are 
punctuated by other mask dancers like Mwar, Mwarin, Banya4-Basnyan, Khelwari 
etc. at a fixed fixture. All such characters have nothing to do with Ramayana tradi- 
tion. They are absolutely for the purpose of entertainment and might have been in- 
cluded at some later stage. Originally the Ramméan must have been a purely religious 
tradition based on the Ramdyana story in order to promote Rama-bhakti, which 
included certain folk characters just for entertainment at later stage. The counting of 
fala is done by a person deputed for this purpose. He sits by the arena and goes on 
drawing lines to count the ra/as and to co-ordinate the entry of other characters. This 
is how the people in the villages of Chamboli district have kept the Ramayana tradi- 
tion alive by their folk performances. 


Ramalila : Ramaiila is another popular mode of keeping Ramayana tradition 
alive among the society. People generally believe that Tulasidasa was the originator 
of that form of Ramalila, which is performed nowadays in the Hindi speaking region 
of India'’. While discussing the religio-dramatic tradition of the medieval times, 
Kunwar Chandra Prakash Singh writes, ‘“‘Although the tradition of Ramalila is very 
old yet it has undergone several changes due to the circumstances and also at the 
_ hands of eminent persons as to its form and technique.”’ In his book entitled ‘Gosain 
Tulasidasa’ V. N. Mishra has stated that, there is no doubt, that the Rama story and 
the tradition of dramatic performances of based on the classical literary plays, is 
very old. Tulasidasa took it upon himself to propagate Rama/ila. He planned it in 
such a way that it became popular throughout the Hindi speaking region of India. In 
this way Tulasidasa is the originator and propagator of the modern form of Rama/ila'*. 


As mentioned earlier, Tulasidasa visited Badrinath and his visit might have 
sparked off the Rama/ila performances in the Garhwal Himalayan region. The the- 
atrical presentation of Ramayana story in the form of Ramméan might be credited to 
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Tulasidads. As far as the Rama/i/a performance in the region is cuncerned the re- 
corded evidences are quite recent'®. The schedule and pattern of Ramaiila is differ- 
ent in the villages of Garhwal Himalaya as compared to cities and urban areas. 
Ramaiila in the village is not performed as usual in the month of October, rather it 
is performed in May or June or even in January. During May-June, it is performed 
at the night but in January it is a daytime affair. The medium of dialogues in some of 
the villages is mixed Hindi-Avadhi, picked up from Tu/asi Ramacaritam4nasa. In the 
majority of villages the dialogues are in local Garhwali dialect taken from a Garhwéali 
version of Ramacaritamanasa of Tulasidasa. The Rama/ila performances have a 
regional impact. It is natural that a dramatic performance extending over such a 
large part of the country must have some local variations, but the remarkable fact is 
that all these variations show inherent oneness. There are many styles of presenting 
Ramalila. One of the old styles of Rama/ila is pantomimic, full of tableaux and 
processions. The second style is dialogue based. Different situations of the Rama 
story are rendered into suitable dialogue form and then a literary text is prepared of 
the dramatic versions of all situations. Dialogues from literary sources other than 
Manasa and songs are used for the preparation of the text. Ramalila in Garhwal is 
performed in this style. 


Another traditional style of Ramalila is operatic, which goes back not more 
than a hundred years. In this style the recitation from the Manasa is set to classical 
ragas and the dialogues are also delivered in songs. They include bhajan, dadara, 
thumari, gazal, etc. Operatic Rama/ila is performed in Kumaon Himalaya. 


Ramakatha: The Ramayana story is also recited in a few villages of Garhwal 
region. The narrator is not a scholar of Ramayana but an illiterate villager who 
inherits the knowledge of Ramayana from his forefathers. The mode of presentation 
is poetic and in the local dialect. In the month of April, and again in August every 
year, the Ramakathd is organized in the village temple. Before starting Ramakatha 
the local deities are invoked, the drummers beat drums, the priest of the temple 
offers prayer to local deities. Thus, after pleasing local deities and obtaining their 
permission, the narrator of Ramakatha starts singing verses and this goes on for one 
month, till Ram4yana story is complete. The story, thus, has so many additions and 
interpolations, which seem to be the imagination of the narrator. 


Ramayana Tradition in Painting: The Ramayana story has attracted not 
only the poets and the dramatists, but also the artists. The oral as well as the written 
tradition found visual representation in art, right from early time. At the early stage, 
only some isolated incidents, which captured the imagination of people, were delin- 
eated. The narrative representation of the Ramayana scenes, showing the sequence 
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of events seems to have come into existence first during the Gupta times. At later 
times, say from c. 10" century A.D., when the cult of Rama worship developed, the 
group representation of Rama, Sita and Laksmana attended by Hanuman, was done 
by the artists to evoke faith in Rama and Sita. These phases are successive, but not 
completely exclusive. The Sanskrit Ramayana was difficult for many to read and 
understand. So the visual representation of the scenes went a long way to satisfy the 
religious urge of people. The high ideals of Rama, the intrigues in the royal family of 
Ayodhya, yet the brotherly affection of Rama and his brothers, Rama’s exile, the 
abduction of Sita, her ordeal, a short period of conjugal love of Rama and Sita, her 
banishment in the ASrama of Valmiki and ultimately her disappearance into the 
mother earth, are stirring events, which easily lent themselves to representation in 
art. 


The Ramd4yana story also motivated painters in the Himalayan region. A few 
wall paintings in some of the temples, produced under the Garhwal School of art 
chose their theme from Ramayana. On the right bank of Yamuna about SO km. 
west of Dehradun city at Paonta, stands the Rama temple, constructed in 1889 
A.D. The temple is dedicated to Lord Rama as the chief deity. On steps like pedes- 
tal, marble idols of Rama, Sita and Laksmana are placed in the square shaped 
garbha-grha or sanctum-sanctorum, entered through a simple mandapa or portico 
opening on three sides. The interior of Rama temple presents a gallery of once upon 
a time excellent wall paintings of pahari style in his last phase. The main theme of 
the murals of Rama temple has been derived from Ramayana; especially its 
Uttarakanda part. It seems, that the artists took interest in the scenes related to the ~ 
Agvamedha Yajfia, or horse sacrifice by Rama, after the exile of Sita from Ayodhya 
and the battle which ensued between Lava-KuSa and the army of Rama for the 
possession of the stallion of yajfa released by the latter, to claim the horse. The 
scenes are repeated on each of the walls”. 


The Gurudwara Guru Rama Rai *', dedicated to the memory of the Sikh 
guru, who founded the city, has the longest gallery of murals in the valley. Besides, 
wall paintings on a variety of subjects and stray scenes from Ramayana can also be 
witnessed here. All of them have been painted during the late half of the 19" cen- 
tury. In Gurudwara complex, the exterior wall has two paintings on Raméayana. 
One depicts two aspects of the same episode. In one Sita is standing with a bowl of 
alms outside the hut in the forest for giving it to the sadhu (medicant), who is none 
other than Ravana, the king of Lanka in disguise, having come to kidnap her. The 
second part shows Rama chasing a golden deer (Marica) followed by his younger 
brother Laksmana. 
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On the Jandha gate of Darbar Guru Rama Rai,” one can sev a few panels 
with murals, depicting the exploits of young Rama in the company of sage ViSvamitra, 
wherein he is shown destroying the demons. In one, he is killing a female demon 
Taraka with arrow and Visvamitra is pointing at her. Yet another shows Rama with 
his foot over a naked body listening to the sage, while the latter is pointing to female 
figure flying away. A mal/ah (boatman) is watching them. One mural shows bejew- 
eled Sita with a garland of flowers in her hand, sitting between Rama and Laksmana, 
who are equally bejeweled. The scene is a part of the marriage ceremony. Their 
round faces with large staring eyes and still pose show an inferior hand. Their dress 
is entirely Mughal. Another panel shows Rama and Laksmana dresses in green 
leaves, which look much like scales of a fish, with similar features, coming across 
the wounded Garuda, the eagle. 


Wall paintings on the Ramayana theme also existed on Mahant’s samadhi 
(the memorial of the mendicant) and private houses in the Doon valley, but bulk of 
them have been destroyed due to negligence or under renovation of the house 
fronts. Local mason painters, who were not expert in the art, rendered a majority of 
them. Hence we notice prominent folk quality in them. For example, on the under- 
side of the arch over the main entrance of a private house, we see different charac- 
ters from Ramayana. Hanuman was, both auspicious and popular. 


Ramayana Tradition in Sculpture: We have seen, that the depiction of 
Ramayana story by the painters in Central Himalaya is not earlier than the 19" 
century. But the Ramayana hero, Rama and other characters, especially Hanuman, 
found a place in the sculptures of back in 12" century A.D. and afterwards. Al- 
though the worship of Rama as an incarnation of Visnu was started and promoted 
in India, mainly by the Guptas. The Dasavatara temple (550 A.D.) at Deogarh, 
Jhansi district, Uttar Pradesh, was embellished with many scenes from the lives of 
Rama and Krsna. For Ramdayana scenes, details are available in Archaeological 
Survey of India Annual Report”. Literary evidences also confirm the worship of 
Rama as an incarnation of Visnu. Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa calls Visnu, 
Ramabhidhana Hari. The glory of Rama as a divine being has been sung by many a 
later poet and saint, several of whom made Uttar Pradesh their home and visited 
Garhwal Himalaya, as has been discussed earlier. Due to this development, Rama 
found place in the temples of the Himalayan region of Garhwal and Kumaon. The 
first such evidence is available from Almora district where a 12" century stone 
temple at the right bank of river Kali in village Kuwanli, popularly known as the 
Badrinath temple, is the seat of a Visnu idol. Around the main idol, measuring 116 
em. high and 95 cm. broad, located at the sanctum-sanctorum, the ten incarnations 
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of Visnu are depicted, Rama being one of them*. There are other such examples 
available from Kumaon and Garhwal temples depicting Rama and Hanuman as dei- 
ties. The Adibadri temples on the Badrinath road in district Chamboli, as per local 
tradition, were built by the efforts of Sankaracarya, some time in the last quarter of 
the 8" century A.D. or in the first decade of the 9" century A.D. According to 
another version, propounded by historians and archaeologists, the Katyiri rulers 
built the temple in the 10" century A.D. Among the group of sixteen temples, the 
Badrinarayana temple is the main one. The image of Visnu in this temple is made of 
black stone, measuring 144 x 83 cm. On the two sides of the halo of Visnu are 
Kinnaras and Vidyadharas followed by other decorative figures. The incarnations of 
Visnu are depicted around the main image. The first band on the right of the main 
figure comprises of an incarnation of Visnu subsequented by Varaha and Rama 
figure. This Visnu image showing Rama incarnation is supposed to be of the 10" 
century A.D.”*. There are other Visnava temples of later dates presenting Rama as 
an incarnation of Visnu in Garhwal-Kumaon regions of the Himalaya. Thus, the 
archaeological evidences confirm the propagation of Ramayana tradition in Himalayas 
way back in 10" century A.D., whereas the oral and folk tradition puts the date 
back in the 7" century A.D. 


Ramdéayana Tradition and Religion in Central Himalaya: The impact 
of Ramdayana on the religious life of the Central Himalayan society is deep and 
historical, as has been already mentioned. Rama, Laksmana, Sita, Hanim4an and 
Garuda (eagle) all are deities and worshipped widely without any caste barriers. 
There are temples of Rama, Laksmana, Bharata, Sita and Haniméan. In this connec- 
tion, mention may be made of Sita worship. 


Sita-Worship and Mansar Fair: It is not that the hero of Ramayana, 
Rama is worshipped everywhere in the Central Himalayan region. There are pock- 
ets, where Sita worship is dominating the scene and Rama is criticized for his unjust 
and unsympathetic attitude to Sita. The Syttyonsyin Patti (an administrative unit of 
15-20 villages) of Pauri Garhwal district is known for Sita worship since 16-17" 
century A.D. The people here have strong grudge against Rama and their goddess 
is Mata Sita. As a mark of respect to Sita and as per folklore they associate Sita to 
this place and claim that after Sita’s exile by Rama, Laksmana left her here. The 
folklore claims that the incident of Sita’s demise into the lap of earth took place at 
Mansar village of Patti, and that is why this Patt/ is named after Sita as Sittyonsyin. 
At least four temples dedicated to Mata Sita are built here, the earliest being of the 
18" century A.D. In commemoration of Sita, the people here organize a fair every 
year on the 11" day after Dipawali. The Mansar Mela as it is known, is promoting 
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the cult of Sita worship in this particular area. Laksmana is also venerated here and 
a Laksmana temple of 18" century A.D. is also standing here among a group of 
Vaishnavite temples at Deval, a nearby village. 


Thus, on the basis of above evidences and arguments, we can surmise, that 
the Ramayana tradition, though not very old in the area, has deep impact upon the 
Central Himalayan society. 
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MISCELLEANEA 


ON ARYABHATA’S PLANETARY CONSTANTS 
By 
SUBHASH KAK 


1. Introduction 


An old problem in the history of Indian science is whether ideas at the basis 
of Aryabhata’s astronomy were borrowed from outside or were part of India’s own 
tradition. This problem was first raised in the context of the now discredited thesis 
that sound observational astronomy did not exist in India prior to India’s encounter 
with the West. Thus in a recent paper,' Abhyankar argues that “Aryabhata’s values 
of bhaganas were probably derived from the Babylonian planetary data”. But 
Abhyankar makes contradictory assertions in the paper, suggesting at one place 
that Aryabhata had his own observations and at another place that he copied num- 
bers without understanding, making a huge mistake in the process. 


In support of his theory, Abhyankar claims that Aryabhata used the 
Babylonian value of 44528 synodic months in 3600 years as his starting point. But 
this value is already a part of the Satapatha altar astronomy reconciling lunar and 
solar years in a 95-year yuga. In this ritual, an altar is built to an area that is taken 
to represent the aaksatra or the lunar year in “ths and the next design is the same 
shape but to a large area (solar year in dthis), but since this second design is too 
large, the altar construction continues in a sequence of 95 years. It appears that 
satisfactory reconciliation by adding intercalary months to be lunar year of 360 
tithis, amounted to subtracting a certain number of tithis from the 372 ath of the 
solar year, whose mest likely value was 89 witha in 95 years.” 


The areas of the altars increase from 7 1/2 to 101 1/2 in the 95 long 
sequence in increments of one. The average size of the altar is therefore 54 1/2, 
implying that the average difference between the lunar and the solar year is taken to 
be one unit with 54 1/2, which is about 6.60 aths for the lunar year of 360 athe. 
This is approximately correct. 


Considering a correction of 89 “ths in 95 years, the corrected length of the 
year is 372-89/95 =371.06316 «ths. Since each lunation occurs in 30 tithss, the 
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number of lunation in 3600 years is 44527.579. In a Mahayuga, this amounts to 
53,433,095. In fact, the number chosen by Aryabhata (row 1 in Table 1) is closer 
to this number, rather than the Babylonian number of 53,433,600. One may imag- 
ine, that Aryabhata was creating a system, that was an improvement on the earlier 
altar astronomy. 


Table 1 presents the Babylonian numbers given by Abhyankar, together with 
the Aryabhata constants related to the synodic lunar months and the revolutions of 
the lunar node, the lunar apogee, and that of the planets. It should be noted, that 
the so-called Babylonian numbers are not actually from any Babylonian text, but 
were computed by Abhyankar using the rule of three on various Babylonian con- 
stants. 


Table 1 : Revolutions in one Mahayuga 


Type Babylonian Aryabhata 
Synodic lunar months 53,433,600 52,433,336 
Lunar node -232,616 -232,352 
Lunar apogee 486,216 488,219 
Mercury 17,937,000 17,937,020 
Venus 7,022,344 7,022,388 
Mars 2,296,900 2,296,824 
Jupiter 364,216 364,224 
Saturn 146,716 146,564 


We see, that no numbers match. How does one, then make the case, that 
Aryabhata obtained his numbers from a Babylonian text? Abhyankar says, that 
these numbers are different because of his (Aryabhata’s) own observations, “which 
are more accurate.” But if Aryabhata had his own observations, why did he have do 
“copy” Babylonian constants, and end up not using them, anyway? 


Certain numbers have great discrepancy, such as, those of lunar apogee, 
which, Abhyankar suggests, was due to a “wrong reading of 6 by 8”, implying in 
opposition to his earlier view in the same paper, that Aryabhata also had his own 
observations - that Aryabhata did not possess his own data, and that he simply 
copied numbers from some manual brought from Babylon! 


The Aryabhata numbers are also more accurate, than Western numbers as in 
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the Work of Ptolemy.’ Given all this, there is no credible case to accept the theory 
of borrowing of these numbers from Babylon. 


Abhyankar further suggests that Aryabhata may have borrowed from Babylon 
the two central features of his system: (i) the concept of the Mahayuga, and (ii) mean 
superconjunction of all planets at some remote epoch in time. In fact, Abhyankar 
repeats here an old theory of Pingree* and van der Waerden’ about a transmission 
from Babylon of these two central ideas. In this paper, we show that these ideas were 
already present in the pre-Siddh4ntic astronomy and therefore, a contrived connec- 
tion with Babylonian tables is unnecessary. 


2. The Indic tradition of yugas and superconjunctions 


In the altar ritual of the Brahmanas,° equivalences by number connected the 
altar area to the length of the year. The S-year yuga is described in the Vedanga 
Jyotisa, where only the motions of the sun and the moon are considered. The Satapatha 
Brahmana describes the 95 year cycle to harmonize the solar and the lunar years. 
The Satapatha Brahmana also describes an asymmetric circuit for the sun’ , which the 
Greeks speak about only around 400 BC. 


Specifically, we find mention of the nominal year of 372 aths, the naksatra 
year of 324 aths, and a solar year of 371 aths. The fact that a further correction was 
required in 95 years indicates that these figures were in themselves considered to be 
approximate. 


In the altar ritual, the primal person is made to an area of 7 1/2 purusas, 
when a purusa is also equated with 360 years leading to another cycle of 2700 
years. This is the Saptarsi cycle which was taken to start and end with a 
superconjunction. 


The Satapatha Brahmana 10.4.2.23-24 describes that the Rgveda has 432,000 
syllables, the Yajurveda has 288,000 and the Samaveda has 144,000 syllables. This 
indicates that larger yugas in proportion of 3:2:1 were known at the time of the 
conceptualization of the Sarnhitas. 


Since the nominal size of the Rgveda was considered to be 432,000 syllables 
(SB 10.4.2.23) we are led to the theory of a much larger yuga of that extent in years 
since the Rgveda represented the universe symbolically. 


Elsewhere, I show*® how the Vedanga Jyotisa serves as a coordinate system 
for the sun and the moon in terms of the 27 naksatras. Such a coordinate system 
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implies a calculation where whole cycles are subtracted from large numbers. Such 
modular arithmetic appears to lie at the basis of the idea of a superconjunction. 
Traditionally, the Vedanga Jyotisa has been dated around 1350 B.C., but a new 
paper by Narahari Achar® argues for a much earlier date of 1800 B.C. 


Van der Waerden”” has speculated, that a primitive epicycle theory was known 
to the Greeks by the time of Plato. He suggested such a theory might have been 
known in the wider Indo-European world by early first millennium B.C. With new 
ideas about the pre-history of the Indo-European world emerging, it is possible to 
push this to an earlier millennium. An old theory may be the source, which led to be 
the development of very different epicycle models in Greece and India. 


The existence of an independent tradition of observation of planets and a theory 
thereof as suggested by our analysis of the Satapatha Brahmana helps explain the 
puzzle, why the classical Indian astronomy of the Siddhanta period uses many con- 
stants, that are different from those of the Greeks. 


3. More on the Great Year 


Since the yuga in the Vedic and the Brahmana periods is so clearly obtained, 
from an attempt to harmonize the solar and the lunar years, it appears that the con- 
sideration of the periods of the planets was the basis of the creation of an even longer 


yuga. 


There is no reason to assume that the periods of the five planets were un- 
known during the Brahmana age. I have argued that the astronomical numbers in the 
organization of the Rgveda indicate with high probability the knowledge of these 
periods in the Rgvedic era itself." 


Given these periods, and the various yugas related to the reconciliation of the 
lunar and the solar years, we can see how the least common multiple of these periods 
will define a still later yuga. 


The Mahabharata and the Puranas speak of the Ka/pa, the day of Brahma, 
which is 4, 320 million years long. The night is of equal length, and 360 such days 
and nights constitute a “year” of Brahma, and his life is 100 such years long. The 
largest cycle is 311,040,000 million years long at the end of which the world is 
absorbed within Brahman, until another cycle of creation. A return to the initial 
conditions (implying a superconjunction) is inherent in such a conception. Since 
the Indians and the Persians were in continuing cultural contact, it is plausible, tha’ 
this was how this old tradition became a part of the heritage of the Persians. It is no 
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surprising then to come across the idea of the World-Year of 360,000 years in the 
work of Abi Ma shar, who also mentioned a planetary conjunction in February 
3102 B.C. 


The theory of the transmission of the Great Year of 432,000 years, devised 
by Berossos, a priest in Babylonian temple, to India in about 300 B.C., was ad- 
vanced by Pingree.'* But we see this number being used in relation to the Great 
Year in the Satapatha Brahmana itself, a long time before Berossos.'’ 


The idea of superconjunction seems to be at the basis of the cyclic calendar 
“systems in India. The Satapatha Brahmana speaks of a marriage between the Seven 
sages, the stars of the Ursa Major, and the Krttikas; this is elaborated in the Puranas, 
where it is stated that the Rsis remain for a hundred years in each naksatra. In other 
words, during the earliest times in India, there existed a centennial calendar with a 
cycle of 2,700 years. Called the Saptarsi calendar, it is still in use in several parts of 
India. Its current beginning is taken to be 3076 B.C. 


The usage of this calendar more than 2000 years ago is confirmed by the 
notices of the Greek historians Pliny and Arrian who suggest that, during the Mauryan 
times, the Indian calendar began in 6676 B.C. It seems quite certain that this was 
the Saptarsi calendar with a beginning which starts 3600 years earlier than the 
current Saptarsi calendar. 


The existence of a real cyclic calendar shows that the idea of superconjunction 
was a part of the Indic tradition much before the time of Berossos. This idea was used 
elsewhere as well, but given the paucity of sources, it is not possible to trace a 
definite place of origin for it. 


4. Conclusions 


More than thirty years ago, Roger Billard showed ™ the falsity of the 19" 
century notion that India cid not have observational astronomy. His analysis of the 
Siddhantic and the practical karana texts demonstrated that these texts provide a set 
of elements from which the planetary positions for future times can be computed. 
The first step in these computations is the determination of the mean longitudes which 
are assumed to be linear functions of time. Three more functions, the vernal equinox, 
the lunar node and the lunar apogee are also defined. 


Billard investigated these linear functions for the five planets, two for the sun 
{including the vernal equinox) and three for the moon. He checked these calcula- 
tions against the values derived from modern theory and he found, that the texts 
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provide very accurate values for the epochs, when they were written. Since the 
Siddhanta and the karana models are not accurate, beyond these epochs deviations 
build up. In other words, Billard refuted the theory, that there was no tradition of 
observational astronomy in India. But Billard’s book is not easily available in India, 
which is why the earlier theory has continued to do rounds in Indian literature. 


Aryabhata’s constants are more accurate than the ones available in the West 
at that time. He took old Indic notions of the Great Yuga and of cyclic time (imply- 
ing superconjunction) and created a very original and novel siddhanta. He pre- 
sented the rotation information of the other planets with respect to the sun, as was 
done by sighroccas of Mercury and Venus for the inferior planets, which means, 
that his system was partially heliocentric.'* Furthermore, he considered the earth to 
be rotating on its own axis. Since we don’t see such an advanced system amongst 
the Babylonians prior to the time of Aryabhata, it is not reasonable to look outside 
of the Indic tradition or Aryabahta himself for the data on which these ideas were 
based. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY AS AN INTEGRAL STUDY 
OF POLITICAL LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS 


By 
SHANKAR GOYAL 


Since the beginning of the Indological studies in modern times history writing 
of ancient India proceeded on two tracks-first, the discovery, study and interpreta- 
tion of the original sources and, second, the changing attitudes of the historians. 
From the point of view of their attitudes it is convenient to divide the historians who 
wrote before India became independent into two broad categories- those who di- 
rectly or indirectly supported British interests and those who opposed those inter- 
ests. However, in recent years the Marxist view of history has also increasingly 
become popular in India and many works of singular importance have been pro- 
duced on ancient Indian history by eminent Marxist historians. They have undoubt- 
edly tended to enlarge the vision of our traditionalist historians. The Marxist ap- 
proach to Indian history, however, often implies the application of modern criteria 
to ancient India. Though it has served as a corrective for the over-sentimentalized 
and over-spiritualized accounts of ancient India, but it is feared, it is tending to err 
in the opposite direction. Professor D.D.Kosambi had himself protested that some 
of the so-called Marxists conveniently forget that Marxism is not a substitute for 
thinking but is a methodology of analysis and that their application of dialectical 
materialism to the interpretation of the history of India is grossly mechanical rather 
than critically discerning. 


However, restricting ourselves to the writing of political history in India one 
finds that till the 1960s it was dominated largely by the deeds and dates of kings 
with the result that in the age of mass democracy, in which we are living, it tended 
to loose its popularity. Actually the most damaging criticism leveled against the 
traditional form of political history in the West also has been that it is elitist in 
content, that it lays too much emphasis on kings and heroes, and that it pays too 
much attention to political events, military conquests and chronology. This criticism 
obviously could be levelled even with greater force against modern writings on 
ancient Indian political history, for these deal with nothing except chronology, wars 
and conquests of great kings. But by the middle of the twentieth century voices 
began to be raised against this type of political history writing in India also. Among 
them who raised their voices were not only Marxists but such sholars as well who 
gave emphasis on an integeal view of history. Both of them realized the need of 
formulating a new approach to political history though their idea about this ap- 
proach differed. The Seminar on ‘Problems of Historical Writing in India’ 
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organized by the India International Centre, New Delhi, in 1963, was one of the 
early attempts in this direction. In this Seminar many scholars of Marxist and non- 
Marxist persuation participated, though by that time Marxist school had not ac- 
quired much popularity. Most of the participants in that Seminar, including Profes- 
sor Nurul Hasan, A. K. Narain, Romila Thapar, V. S. Pathak and T. V. Mahalingam 
felt, that political authority with a view to discovering the motivations of political 
life, and recognizing that the components of political power has social, economic 
and religious bases. 


The emphasis on a new type of political history soon attracted the attention of 
some younger scholars. Among them was included my esteemed father Prof. S. R. 
Goyal who was then a young teacher in the University of Gorakhpur. There he 
worked under the supervision of Professor V. S. Pathak for his Doctoral disserta- 
tion on the political history of the imperial Guptas. Professor Pathak suggested to 
him that instead of devoting his attention on the questions ‘who’, ‘when’ and 
‘what’, that is genealogy, chronology, wars and consequents, etc. of the Gupta 
rulers he should work on ‘why’ and ‘how’ problems amalysing the factors and 
forces which conditioned the nature of and shape of political events, and that was 
what he did. The result was his thesis, A History of the Imperial Guptas (1967) 
which soon aquired recognition and admiration of scholars as a model of ‘New 
Political-History’. The method and approach to the political history of the Guptas 
advocated in this work was articulated by him in several of his papers and was 
followed in his subsequent works on political history of various other periods of 
ancient India. Meanwhile, the integral view of political history was becoming in- 
creasingly popular in the Indian historical world. After all Professor Goyal was 
probably one of the many who had adopted this approach. In 1992 was published 
Political History in a Changing World. It was an edited work (its eds. being Profes- 
sor G. C. Pande, Dr. S. K. Gupta and myself) containing a lead-paper Need of a 
New Approach to the Writing of Political History of Ancient India by my father 
alongwith reactions-papers of over 50 scholars of India and other countries, includ- 
ing Professors A. K. Narain, G. C. Pande, A. K. Warder, David N. Lorenzen, V. S. 
Pathak, B. N. Mukherjee, Sibesh Bhattacharya, A. M. Shastri, Lallanji Gopal, Mubarak 
Ali, etc. 


I also made some humble contributions in this field. In 1992 I published my 
research work (not Doctoral dissertation) entitled History and Historiography of the 
Age of Harsha. Probably it was the first work on the age of Harsha, which was 
mainly concerned with “how’ and ‘why’ questions. It sought to study the political 
history of the post-Gupta period with multidisciplinary integral approach. Then in 
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2001 | brought out a monograph entitled An /ntegral Approach to the Political 
History of Ancient India in which the application of this approach to the various 
deriods of ancient Indian history, as made by various scholars has been highlighted. 


Now to return to the nature of Integral View of History. When in the West- 
=r world scholars became aware of their own dissatisfaction with the traditional 
political history dealing mainly with “when’,‘who’ and ‘what’ questions they sought 
fo transform the very concept of political history.' The dictum of Jacques Pirenne 
that “the true aim of historical research is a knowledge of the factors, that control 
men living in society”’ seems to have become acceptable, at least on a tentative 
basis, to the majority of them for their investigations. This definition implies, that 
the different aspects of history cannot be studied in isolation from one another but 
only as facts of an integrated reality, and that the focal point of history is not an 
individual, however great he may be, but society. If this view is correct, they pleaded, 
political history can be regarded neither as a mere chronicle of events, nor only as 
an account of kings and emperors; it should be regarded as basically the study of 
the political aspect of social life. Actually both of them are woven into a variegated 
texture by various elements which in the pattern are inextricably joined. In such a 
view of political history, as Herbert Butterfield argues, society “is not merely a 
picture of still life or a kind of background to the story, that is being told- a massive 
piece of scenery to be described in an introductory chapter or mentioned on occa- 
sion in parenthesis. It is an active collaborator in the work of history-making; and 
for that very reason it turns out to be at all times an important source of historical 
explanation.” In such a view political history becomes the study of political activity 
in its situational context, of the functioning of the centers of political authority with 
a view to discovering the motivations of political life and recognizing, that compo- 
nents of political power have social, economic and religious bases. Benjamin Schwartz 
had this kind of political history in mind when he argued that “a political historian 
must welcome all the aid which economists, demographers, anthropologists and 
thers can provide to help him to understand the situation in which political action 
takes place”.* That is why he believes that political history involves “conscious 
activity set within the framework of all the problems, pressures and constraints 
imposed by the objective situation.”> According to Le Goff also, the new kind of 
political history, the one that is concerned with ‘long term structures’, involves the 
study of the various semeiological systems belonging to the science of politics : 
vocabulary, rites, behaviour and mental attitudes. He feels that not only does the 
new science of politicology now contribute its concepts, vocabulary and methods, 
but geopolitics, political sociology and political anthropology all give political history 
nourishment and support.° 
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How political history of ancient India can be revolutionized with the help of 
other branches of knowledge may be illustrated by a few examples. There was @. 
time, for instance, when archaeology was regarded as nothing but a handmaid of 
history, as if its sole aim was not more than to provide raw material for the histo- 
rian. That view is now a thing of the past; now archaeology enjoys a status of its 
own as one of the important disciplines contributing its share to the unearthing of 
the story of man. History and archaeology cannot afford to ignore each other, and 
yet flourish. For example, today pottery has lost its importance in our life because: 
vessels of copper, bronze, stainless steel, plastic etc. have replaced earthen house- 
hold pots. But for the ancient period pottery forms the ABC of archaeological 
interpretation. It has proved to be the best of the indices of cultural changes in @ 
society. Pottery has its own ‘styles’, which have been changing from age to age. Its 
material, shape, colour, texture, decoration, moulding, burning and treatment- to 
be short, its ‘feel’, have as many variations as the styles of an art object; and for a 
historian, trained in field-archaeology, it is not difficult to single out pottery of one 
period from another. Thus, a graph of Indian pottery through the ages can be very 
revealing and helpful in determining political chronology. By a careful study of a 
detailed graph or series of graphs and corelating this information with other data, 
changes in the social and economic fabric of society may be traced and they in turn 
may be related with political changes. 


Similar is the case of education, which in the Indian context appears so much 
unrelated with and separate from political history. But education is power and also ar 
instrument of power. Therefore, a study of the power-elite of a society must include 
in its ambit a study of the educated class and its impact on political life. In ancien 
India, at least in,the age of Buddha and that of Harsha, and probably those of the 
Guptas and Rajputs also, it is possible to collect biodata of a large number of edu- 
cated people of the greater part of the country and classify them into regional, caste 
and religious groups. Further, in some cases their association with the ruling clas: 
may also be determined. Thus, some idea of the role of the educated class and it: 
impact on society and the state may Be worked out. In Europe this branch of histori 
cal investigation, called prosopography or collective biography, has been developec 
during the last four decades into one of the most valuable techniques for historica 
investigation especially after the researches of Charles Beard, A. P. Newton, R. K 
Merton and Lewis Namier.’ It is used as a tool, with which to attack two of the mos 
basic problems of history. The first is concerned with the roots of political action : th 
uncovering of the deeper interests, that are thought to lie beneath the rhetoric © 
politics; the analysis of social and economic affiliations of political machine and th 
identification of those, who pull the levers. The second is concerned with socié 
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structure and social mobility.’ Unfortunately historians neither of ancient India, nor 
probably even of medieval and modern India, are thinking in this direction. 


Another important branch of knowledge which may be utilized to impart 
new vigour and relevance to political history is the history of religion. It is generally 
assumed that the rulers of ancient India by and large followed the policy of religious 
toleration. With this basic assumption our historians keep themselves satisfied with 
citing instances which prove that a particular king employed the followers of various 
religious and sects as his ministers, commanders, etc. But religious toleration has 
several connotations. On the one hand, it may mean total indifference to all religious 
rituals and, on the other, it may imply active patronage of a particular sect mixed with 
a feeling of hostility towards other sects without actually persecuting their followers. 
Further, the impact of religion on the state could be felt in many ways and through 
many institutions. For example, it operated through the caste system which deter- 
mined the nature of the caste composition of state armies, place of priests in the 
hierarchy of officials, extent and nature of the royal patronage to religious establish- 
ments, and also through a king’s willingness to follow the advice of a saint such as 
the Buddha. In any case, religion had much to do with state structure. But this line of 
enquiry has not been properly pursued except by a few-such as Professor P. V. 
Kane, U. N. Ghoshal and A. S. Altekar. Even the results of their researches have 
not been integrated with the general framework of ancient Indian political history. 


In ancient India a shift in the center of political power sometimes took place in 
terms of social groups. Thus we read in the Satapatha Brahmana: “To the king (Rajan) 
doubtless belongs the Rajasiya; for, by offering Rajasiya he becomes the king, and 
unsuited for the kingship is Brahmana.”® But in the centuries following the disinte- 
gration of the Maurya empire there took place a great reaction against the supremacy 
of Kshatriyas, so much so that Manu, as if in retort to the author of the Satapatha 
Brahmana, declared: “a Brahmana who knows the Veda deserves to be made a 
king, a commander-in-chief, the wielder of the power of punishment.””'° That this 
new principle was concomitant with an actual change in the nature of kingship 
becomes from the fact that almost all the important dynasties of the post-Mauryan 
period belonged to the Brahmana order. Pushyamitra, the founder of the Sunga 
synasty, Vasudeva, the Kanva ruler, Simuka, the first of the Satavahanas and many 
others-the Kadambas, the Vakatakas and probably the Impereal Guptas as well- 
were Brahmanas by caste. 


The dominance of the Brahmanas in this period is evidenced at various other 
levels of state structure also. Next to the kingship, the army was the important organ 
of the caste. Generally speaking in ancient India the right to bear arms was regarded 
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as an exclusive privilege of the Kshatriyas. But Manu extended this privilege to the 
Brahmanas.'’ Kamandaka also states, that the priest, minister and nobles are the 
principal leaders of the army.’* That the Brahmanas used to occupy the important 
position of senapati is rendered clear by the epic example of Drona and historical 
example of Pushyamitra. As regards the office of minister, Katyayana insists that he 
should be recruited from the Brahmana order.'*? Vasudeva, the minister of 
Chandragupta II was also Brahmana. Many other examples may easily be collected. 
The psychology of the militant Brahmanas, who aspired to political power, is best _ 
exemplified by Mayirasarman, the founder of the Kadamba dynasty, who accord- 
ing to the Talagunda inscription, was enraged at the insulting behaviour of a mounted 
guard and decide to give up the sacrificial ladle for weapons of war.'* 


The political history of ancient India can also be enriched by a study of politi- 
cal events against their geographical background. For example, “there seems to be an 
intrinsic connection between the proprietary right over land and the form of govern- 
ment. The land system in the republican states differed materially from the one found 
in the monarchical states.”!* Therefore, the expansion of the Magadhan empire and 
the eventual decline and disappearance of ancient Indian republics cannot be prop- 
erly understood unless we appreciate the inner contradictions in the economy of the 
latter. Similarly, the weakness of the tribal republics of the third century A. D. 
(such as the Lichchhavis and the Malavas) was apparently caused by their growing 
attraction to the monarchical form of government without giving up the fazade of 
republicanism. Further, the fact that the Ganga basin was the hearthold of several 
great north Indian empires, including that of Harsha, was the result of its geographi- 
cal homogeneity and economic resources. The role of geographical and economic 
factors is also apparent in the attitude of the north Indian conquerors towards 
Peninsular India, for while they found it difficult, as Harsha did, to overcome the 
geographical difficulties involved in the conquest of the trans- Vindhyan region, the 
wealth of the Deccan, accumulated because of its natural resources, pear] industry 
and sea-borne trade, lured them to make attempts in that direction. The operation 
of these twin factors usually resulted in a policy of carrying out military raids instead 
of making a bid for outright conquest. 


The economic factor also conditioned the policy of the northern empire build- 
ers towards Western India, the land of Bhrgukachchha (Bharuch) and Siraparaka 
(Sopara), which were the main centers of India’s trade with the West, and also 
towards Bengal, the land of Tamralipti, India’s ‘Window to the East.’ Therefore, 
without projecting Samudragupta’s conquest of the Deccan and Bengal, Chandragupta 
II’s, conquest of Western India and Harshas conquests both in the East and the 
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West against the geographical and economic factors, one can hardiy assess their 
actual significance. But so far most of our historians are content with discussions on 
the identification of the kings defeated by Samudragupta, fixing the date of 
Chadragupta’s conquest of western India and such other problems, while an at- 
tempt towards correlating ancient Indian political history with the fruits of the re- 
searches in economic history might lead to a tremendous transformation of the 
former. 

Another aspect of new political history is that it has ceased to concern itself 
only with the elite class, viz., kings, nobles, priests, heroes etc., and has become the 
history of common people. But this broadening of historical canvas of the discipline 
does not mean that the importance of political history has declined; instead, it is still 
the hard core of history. The state still remains the central point of historical inves- 
tigation. Only, now the scope of politics is not confined to kings and nobles; by 
becoming the history of the political life of society it has penetrated the vast masses 
of people. The rise and fall of dynasties, wars, chronology, battles of kings, their 
political relations, nature of the political organization of their states, administration, 
causes of their success or failure in establishing a permanent imperial structure, 
impact of religious policies on their political activities, these and similar problems 
continue and will continue to occupy the attention of historians. Though political 
biography of an ASoka or a Harsha provides, as if a paved road, which may help the 
student of history enter and explore the dense jungle of the data concerning their 
respective ages. 
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IS SALVATION A NONEXISTENCE IN THE 
NYAYA SCHOOL? 


By 


SATYAMURTI 


Salvation is the ultimate goal of Indian philosophical course. Almost every 
school of Indian philosophy accepts the concept of salvation as exclusive ( aikantika) 
and the everlasting (atyantika) freedom from suffering by which living beings are 
afflicted. In Indian philosophy, salvation is considered as a state from where crea- 
tures get permanent freedom from suffering and thereby from the cycle of life and 
death also. 


Indian philosophical schools differ on the issue of liberation being a state of 
pleasure/bliss. The difference of viewpoints is reflected in the writings within the 
Nyaya school also. The general notion about salvation in the Nyaya is that it is 
merely a state of 4tman where its especial qualities viz. knowledge (/fana) etc. are 
removed from it for ever and 4tman comes to its original state which is unconscious 
(jada). Thus, in this notion, salvation is a negative state, which has an absolute non- 
existence of suffering but no positive pleasure/Dliss. 


But, from the earlier times, there was a sect in the Nyaya, which believed in 
the existence of pleasure and its sensation in the state of salvation. The scholars of 
this sect are called ‘ananda-moksa-vadins’ at some places. Thus, from their view- 
point, salvation is a positive term. 


The present essay is a modest endeavour to highlight especially the standpoint 
of ‘dnanda-moksa-vadin’ sect of the Nyaya. But before coming to this point, a brief 
historical survey of the concept of salvation in the Nyaya is essential. 


Salvation in the ancient Nyaya 


The very first exposition of the nature of salvation in the Nyaya philosophy is 
found in the two satras of Gautama-‘° badhana-laksanam duhkham’ (Nyayasitra-1/ 
1/21) and ‘tad-atyanta-vimokso’ pavargah’ (Nyayasitra -1/1/22). [Pain has the char- 
acteristic of causing uneasiness. Release is the absolute deliverance from pain]. Here, 
commentator Vatsy4yana says that apavarga is the permanent cessation of sufferings 
that is birth. In apavarga, not only acquired birth is abandoned but the possibility of 
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rebirth is also ruled out.' In his commentary Vastyayana has given five adjectives in 
the exposition of salvation - ‘abhaya’ (fearless), ‘ajara’ (ageless), ‘ amytyupada’ (death- 
less state), ‘brahma’ (supreme reality) and “ksemaprapti’ (attainment of security). 
Vacaspati Misra has explained these adjectives very appropriately.” According to 
him, ‘abhaya’ signifies that there is no fear in the state of salvation. The term ‘ajara’ 
shows that apavarga is different from the state of brahma which is supposed to be 
changing into different names (24ma) and forms (répa) by some people (brahma- 
parindama-vadins). The term ‘amrtyupada’ is used to differentiate “apavarga’ from 
‘nirvana’ of Buddhism. In the state of ‘airvana’ the chain of knowledge ( viyjfana- 
santati) ceases just as a lamp extinguishes. But ‘apavarga’ is not such a death-like 
state. The last two adjectives (brahma & ksemaprapti have not been explained. Per- 
haps, the term brahma has traditionally been used for salvation. But, it must be con- 
sidered different from brahma of Advaita- Vedanta. The term Xsemaprapu refers to 
the cessation of suffering. 


In the Nyaya philosophy, from the very beginning, there were two main views 
regarding salvation. 


1. Salvation as absolute negation of sorrows 


(duhkhatyantabhavaripa moksa)- 


The Naiyayika scholars, who supported this view, were following the apho- 
rism of Gautama literally. Thus, considering the literal meaning of 
tadatyantavimokso pavargah (Nyayasitra- 1/1/22), they interpreted salvation as 
absolute negation of suffering. The main supporters of this view were Vatsyayana, 
Uddyotakara, Vacaspati MiSra, Jayanta Bhatta etc. For them, since there is an invari- 
able concomitance ( vyapt) between pleasure and pain, pleasure cannot exist without 
pain.’ Therefore, they have denied the existence of any quality of the soul viz. plea- 
sure, knowledge etc. in the state of salvation. According to Jayanta, destruction not 
only of pain, but of all the special qualities [knowledge ( buddhi), pleasure (sukha), 
pain (duhkha), desire (iccha), aversion (dvesa), volition (prayatna), merit (dharma), 
dement (adharma) and tendency (samskara)] of atman is essential for salvation, 
because, annihilation of suffering is not possible without it.* 


The concept of salvation in the VasSesika philosophy is almost the same.* 


Now, it is obvious that in the Nyaya tradition, most of the scholars accepted 
salvation as a negative term. They must have had great philosophical fight against the 
Vedanuns and all those, who believed salvation as a positive term. Perhaps, this 
fight would have paved the way to establish nonexistence as a distinct real entity in 
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the later Nyaya because, without establishing nonexistence as a distinct real entity 
the state of salvation cannot be explained properly. 


2. Salvation as revelation of eternal pleasure 


(aityasukhabhivyaktripa moksa)- 

The Naiyayika scholars of this philosophical sect considered literal meaning 
(abhidheyartha) as well as intended meaning (fatparyartha) of the aphorism of 
Gautama. Thus, by tadatyantavimokso 'pavargah (Nyayasitra- 1/2/22), they in- 
terpreted salvation not only as permanent cessation of suffering, but also as revela- 
tion of eternal pleasure. Therefore, in their view, the permanent cessation of suffer- 
ing qualified by the revelation of eternal pleasure is the nature of salvation. With this 
concept, these scholars emphasized on the positive nature of salvation. 


Though this concept of salvation in the Nyaya has resemblance with the con- 
cept of salvation in the Advaita- Vedanta, there is a basic difference between the two. 
In the latter, salvation (moksa) is synonymous with Brahman and truth (sad), con- 
sciousness (cif) and bliss (4nanda) are the nature of salvation. But, in the former, 
salvation is a state in which the pleasure that is eternally inherent in the atman is 
revealed. In the state of metempsychosis (samsaravastha), this eternal pleasure can- 
not be revealed because of the obstacles of demerit (adharma) etc. In this way, it is 
clear that brahmatmda, ananda‘and moksa are the same in Advaita- Vedanta school. 
But according to the 4nanda-moksa-vadin sect of the Nyaya school, pleasure (dharma) 
is eternally inherent in the 4tman (dharmin) and the Nyaya school accepts difference 
of property (dharma) and substratum (dharmuin). 


Proofs in the existence of the a4nmandamoksavadin sect of the 
Nyaya school. 


The following facts indicate that there was a philosophical sect in the Nyaya 
school, which believed in the doctrine of reveiation of eternal pleasure in salvation 
(nityasukhabhivyaktivada). 


1. Explaining the aphorism of Gautama tadatyantavimokso pavargah 
(Nya4yasitra- 1/1/22), Vatsyayana says in his commentary - “nityam sukhamatmano 
mahattvavan mokse vyajyate, tenabhivyaktenatyantam vimuktah sukhi bhavati 1ti kecin 
manyante, tesa pramanabhavad anupapattih, na pratyaksam nénumanam négamo 
va vidyate nityam sukhamatmano mahattvavan mokse vyajyate.” Here ‘kecin 
manyante’ signifies that there was a sect in the Nydya school before Vatsyayana, 
which accepted revelation of eternal pleasure in the state of salvation.® 
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2. Madhavacarya mentions an interesting anecdote in ‘Sanksepasankarajaya’ 
in which a Naiyayika-scholar asks Sankaracarya the difference between the nature 
of salvation in the Nyaya and the Vaisesika schools. Sankaracarya replied him that 
in Kanada’s school, salvation is the state in which 4iman remains like ether after the 
permanent dissolution of all the especial qualities of it. But in Gautama’s school along 
with the sensation of pleasure, the same state of 4tman is called salvation.’ Here, 
according to Sankaracarya, the Nyaya school believes in the existence of pleasure 
and its sensation, that is, knowledge (yAana) in the state of salvation. This descrip- 
tion of Madhavacarya cannot be absolutely baseless. 


3. The same difference between the nature of salvation in the Nydya and the 
Vaisesika schools is mentioned in Sarva-dar$ana-siddhanta-sangraha.”* 


4. ‘Saugata-siitra-vyakhyana-karika’ also proves, that Gautama was 4manda- 
moksa-vadin- “duhkhasyatyantavimoksah syad apavarga iu bruvan suksmadhigamyam 
anandam upeksya aha Gautamah.”” 


5. Bhasarvajiia, the great Naiyayika scholar of ninth century, has quoted an 
old traditional verse in which a devotee of Lord Visnu says - “I would rather choose 
to become a jackal in the beautiful Vrindavan than to attain salvation where there is 
no pleasure. Gautama doesn’t want to get salvation without any object (irvisaya).’""° 


This verse clearly proves that Gautama did not accept salvation, as an abso- 
lute nonexistence of suffering. He believed in the positive nature of salvation. 


The points mentioned above prove the existence of a sect in the Nyaya school, 
which supported the doctrine of revelation of eternal pleasure in salvation. This sect 
’ must have been there before Vatsyayana approximately since second century B.C. 
and would be surviving up to the days of Madhavacarya because he has mentioned it. 
It appears that this sect did not have many followers and most of their writings did not 
survive. This is the reason behind the wrong notion, spread amongst modern schol- 
ars, that the nature of salvation in the Nyaya school is just negative. 


Bhasarvajiia’s exposition of salvation. 


Bhasarvajiia was a great Na/yayika scholar in the last quarter of ninth century. 
He is known for his works ‘Nyayasara’ and auto-commentary called ‘Nyayabhisana’. 
Bhasarvajiia appears as an acute thinker who proceeds towards his conclusion with 
systematic and compact reasoning. Though, evidently a follower of the Nyaya school, 
he deviates from the tradition in his views on upamdadna (comparison) and salvation 
etc. He draws freely from his predecessors in the Vedanta and the Yoga and adapts 
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some of their doctrines in the spiritual scheme of the Nydya-vaiSesika. Since he is 
the only known scholar, who belongs to the ananda- moksa-vadin sect of the Nyaya 
school, the essay would be incomplete without giving his exposition of salvation. 


Bhasarvajiia accepts salvation as the permanent cessation of sufferings quali- 
fied by pleasure, which is experienced for ever- mitya-samvedyamanen sukhena visista 
Aatyantiki duhkhanivrttih purusasya moksa.'' Though pleasure and ( visaya-visayi- 
bhava) cannot be there in the state of metempsychosis adharman etc. creats ob- 
struction in making the position of predicate & subject visaya-visayi-bhava between 
pleasure and its sensation just as a wall between the eye and the pitcher creates 
obstruction in making contact between them." 


Through sadhand as prescribed in the Nydya, a s4dhaka can break the wall 
of demerit (adharma) etc. to experience the eternal pleasure forever. Just like de- 
structive negation (pradhvamsabhava), if once the position of predicate & subject 
( visaya-visayi-bhava) between pleasure and its sensation is made, it will remain for- 
ever. Several sentences from different Sruus and smrus can be quoted as verbal testi- 
mony to prove the existence of pleasure in the state of salvation.'’ Moreover, if 
revelation of eternal pleasure in salvation is not accepted, there would be no justifica- 
tion for the inclination of wise persons for salvation'*, because it is a natural human 
tendency to incline towards attainment of pleasure. This exposition of salvation given 
by Bhasarvajfia provides a clear picture of the doctrine of revelation of eternal plea- 
sure in salvation ( aitya-sukhabhivyaku- vada). 


Here, this is an interesting fact that the Naiyayikas including Bhasarvajiia have 
never used the word ‘4nanda’ (bliss) in place of the word ‘sukha’ (pleasure). Since 
the Naiyayikas are realists, they can never propound something, which is beyond the 
range of common experience. Therefore, using the word ‘4nanda’ (bliss) in place of 
the word ‘sukha’ (pleasure) they have displayed their realistic approach. It should be 
noted that those ( Vedantins), who consider bliss (4nanda) and knowledge (jana) as 
tue nature of 4tman, for them it would be easy to accept salvation as the state where 
4tman comes to its natural form. They would easily give justification for the inclina- 
tion of wise persons for salvation. Those (4aandamoksavadins) who consider perma- 
nent inherence of pleasure (sukha) and its sensation (tat-samvedana) in 4tman, for 
them too, the case would be the same. But those (the VasSesika and the main branch 
of Nyaya) who consider neither bliss (Ananda) and knowledge (jaya) as the nature of 
4tman, nor permanent inherence of pleasure (sukha) and its sensation ( tat-samvedana) 
in 4tman, cannot give appropriate justification for people’s inclination for salvation. 
Any wise person would not like to attain a state where there is no pleasure and no 
consciousness. Who would like to drift in a coma-like state? 
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The dilemma of the Nyaya-vaiSesika is how to be consistent with its concep- 
tual scheme and explain the concepts, identity of soul, its bondage and liberation. If 
the Vaisesika scheme is followed, then the soul is admitted as a substance (dravya) 
with common and exclusive qualities. The later classical accounts describe the soul as 
eternally equipped with common qualities viz. number, size, etc. In the state of bond- 
age, the soul associated with the body formed with the substances (dravya) and mind. 
(manas), obtains some exclusive qualities, under varying conditions, namely, knowl- 
edge (buddhi), pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha), desire (iccha), aversion (dvesa)},, 
volition (prayatna), merit (dharma), demerit (adharma) and tendency ( samsk4ra).. 
Under these exclusive qualities, both pleasure and pain are included. Both are quali- 
ties essentially different from the soul, which is a substance. Thus, being its views ons 
the common life experiences, the Nyaya-vaiSesika doesn’t admit either pleasure or 
pain as innate or identical with the soul. In bondage, the soul experiences pleasure: 
and pain at different times. In salvation it doesn’t experience either of these. This is, 
consistent with the doctrine that in liberation no exclusive qualities arise in the soul. 


Despite this consistency, the Nyaya-vaiSesika is faced with problems of ontol- 
ogy as well as of life values (purusartha). In its ontology the soul stands to loose 
factors (exclusive qualities) in liberation, thereby loosing its difference from the sub- 
stances ether, space, and time owing to common qualities. Then, how would the 
Nyaya-vaisesika distinguish the soul from other ubiquitous ( vibhu dravya)? 


In bondage, the soul experiences not only pain, but also pleasure. One might,, 
therefore, discard liberation as a life value (purusartha) for its lack of pleasure. Some: 
traditional rivals of the school have stated this. 


If the scheme of the 4nandamoksavadin sect of the Nyaéya school is followed 
and accordingly, if it is accepted, that pleasure (sukha) and its sensation (¢at- 
samvedana) are eternally inherent in 4tman, then problems of ontology as well as of 
life values (purusartha) would be solved. But, in this case another problem would 
be created. Then, what would be the logic in considering permanent inherence only 
of pleasure and its sensation in the soul but not of other qualities like pain etc. 
Quoting sentences from different Sruts and smrtis as verbal testimony can not 
appease those who don’t accept the authority of the Veda. Another important 
point is that if 4nandamoksavadins accept permanent inherence of pleasure and its 
sensation in the soul, then why don’t they consider pleasure and knowledge as the 
nature of 4tman? They cannot do so because this is the dividing line between dual- 
ism and non-dualism. Otherwise, the foundation pillar of dualism would be demol- 
ished and non-dualism would be established. This is the old and endless conflic 
whether property (dharma) and substratum (dharmin) are same or different. 
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Notes: 


1) “tena duhkhena janmana atyanta vimuktirapavargah katham, Updattasya 
hanam anyasya canupadanam. Etam avastham aparyantam apavargam vedayante 
apavargavidah, tad abhayam, ajaram, amrtyupadam, brahma, ksemaprapuriti. - 
Vastyayanabhasya on Nyayasitra-1/1/ 22°" : 


2) “abhayamiti punah samsara-bha yabhavam aha. ye tu brahmaiva nama- 
rijpa-prapancatmana parinamata ityahuh tan pratyaha ajaramit. vainasikah prahuh 
pradipasyeva nirvanam moksah tasya cetasa iti, tan amrtyupadamiti .- 


Nyayavartikatatparyatika on Nyayasutra- 1/1422 
3) ““sukham duhkhavinabhavi’ - Nyayavartika on Nyayasutra- 1/1/21. 


4) “yavadatmagunah sarve nocchinna vasanadayah, 
tavadatyanuk1 duhkha-vyavrttir-navakalpyate ’. Nyayamafyjari, Apavarga- 
pariksa, Ahnika-IX 


5) ‘Bharatiya DarSana : Alocana Evam Anuéilana’, by C. D. Sharma, p. 171. 


6) Though Prof. Ramamurti Sharma quotes it as Vedanta’s view point 
(Bharatiya DarSana ki Cintanadhara, p. 186), Mahamahopadhyaya 
Phanibhusana Tarkavagisa accepts it as the viewpoint of one of the Naiyayika sects 
(Nyaya-paricaya, p.11). Anantalal Thakur also infers the existence of d4nanda- 
moksa-vadin sect in Nyaya from this statement of Vatsyayana- “He refers to the 
‘snanda-moksa-vadins’, who survived up to the days of Madhavacarya. Bhasarvajna 
of Kashmir subscribed to this view’. (Some Lost Nyaya-Works & Authors). 


1) “tatrapi naiyayika atta -garvah kanada-paksac caranaksa-pakse, 
mukter vigesam vada sarvavic cet nocet pratiham tyaja sarvavittve. 
atyanta-nase guna-sangater ya sthitir nabhovat kanabhaksa-pakse, 
muktis tvadite caranaksa-pakse sananda-samvit-sahita- vimukuh.” 
(Sanksepasankarajaya- 16/ 68-69)- footnote of Nyaya-paricaya, p. 13. 


8) Mahamahopadhyzya Phanibhisana Tarkavagisa has supported this view 
very logically. (Nyaya-paricaya, Second Chapter, p. 13). 


9) Nyayabhiisana : A Lost Work of Medieval Indian Logic, footnote. 
10) Nydyabhisana, p. 598. 


11) ““sukha-samvedanayor mityatvat mukti-samsaravasthayor avi§esa-prasanga 
iti cet, na, caksur-ghatayoh kudyaderiva sukhasamvedanayor visaya-visay1-bhava- 
sambandha-pratyanikasya duhkhadeh samsaravasthayam sadbhavat tannase ca 
muktavasthayam bhavati sukhasamvedanayoh sambandha ityato navigesah’ .- 
Nydyabhisana, p. 598. 
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12) “vijaanam anandam brahma’ (Brhadaranyakopanisad-2/9/34) This is 
one of the several sentences quoted by Bhasarvajfia in Nyayabhisana (Nyayabhisana, 
p. 594) 


13) “tasmat preksavatam pravrttyanyathaénupapatteh sukha-samvitar muktasya 
abhyupagantavya ”’- Nyayabhisana, p. 564. 
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VEDIC CULTURE IN COMPARISON WITH 
INDO-EUROPEAN COMMON CULTURE 


By 


HUKAM CHAND PATYAL 


0.1 An attempt is made in this paper to make comparison of the Vedic 
material culture with that found in the other JE languages. The concept of IE is 
primarily a linguistic one, yet it formed an essential part of that culture, and it can 
give a faithful reflection of it. Through comparative and historical linguistic meth- 
ods, we can establish the concept of common IE material culture. 


0.2 In this paper we shall restrict ourselves only to the terms denoting material 
culture. (phonological, morphological, lexical and semantic correspondence among 
IE languages enable us to reconstruct PIE form of the terms under discussion). 


1.0 The subsistence economy of IE society is primarily based on breeding of 
live-stock and agriculture. Cattle raising is well established in IE vocabulary. 


1.1 In Sanskrit the term pa$é (also pésu) m. is a collective term, which 
includes domestic animals such as horses and cattle, see c.g. s4rvam panéh s4m 
avindante bhéjanam 4$vavantam gomantam 4 pasim nérah (RV. 1.83.4); also sanat 
sa 4$vyam pasiim uta gavyamn Satavayam (RV. 5.61.5) The term pasu even includes 
man, who is treated as a biped pagu, on par with the quadruped pasu (RV. 3.62.14) 
sémo asmébhyam dvip4de catuspade ca pasave anamiva isas karat. In Sat. Br. 
(6.2.1.2) five pagus are: ‘man, horse, ox, sheep and goat’. 


The Avestan expression pasu vira designates the totality of private movable 
possessions, whether henam cr animal, the men being sometimes included in pasu 
(pasu) but sometimes mentioned separately. In Avestan kamna-f8u ‘who has few 
pasus’, and kamna-nar ‘who has few men’, reference is made to Zarathustra (Y. 
46.2), Avestan pasu Vira ‘live-stock men’, here vira may stand for house personnel, 
domestics (Benveniste 1973:41). In Umbrian we have a similar expression usro pequo, 
which designated the men, whose task it was to look after the live-stock. 


We provide some cognate forms of the word from IE languages: Skt. pasu, 
Av. pasu, Khotanese pasa ‘small animal’; Sogd. psw; Middle Pers. pah; Baluchi pas, 
Ossetic fas ‘sheep’; Lat. pecu; Goth. faihu, OHG fihu, Lith. pekus, Old Purssion 
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peaku. PIE * peku (see Mayr. Il. 239-40, Ul. 754; CDIAL 7984). 


Benveniste (1973: 40 f.) argues, that *peku originally meant “personal chat- 
tels, movables’, in certain IE languages it came to mean ‘live-stock’, “smaller live- 
stock’, and ‘sheep’. He derives it from “pek- “to shear’. The ‘live-stock’ is a con- 
traction of the term ‘movable wealth’, a principal form of property in a personal 
society. 


In IE language, we have cognates for sheep. E.g. Skt. awf. sheep; Gk. o(u/is, 
Lat. ovis, Old Irish of OHG ouwi (pronounced as ow?) Lith. avis, Luwian haw7, 
English ewe; Skt. avika ewe; Old CS avica. We can have PIE “ov (nom. ovis) (see 
Mayr. I. 59; III. 635; Thieme 1964: 589-90; Gonda 1971:198; Mallory 1989:111; 
CDIAL 887). 


The word for ‘lamb’ are also attested in a number of IE languages. Skt. urana; 
Gk. are, New Pers. barra (« * varnak). We can have PIE * Waren (but Thieme 1964: 
593 * veren/uren/urn) (See Mayr. I. 108; Thieme 1964: 593; Wyatt 1970: 99; CDIAL 
2349). 


The words for ‘wool’ are attested in a majority of IE languages. Skt. dma f; 
Old CS viuna; Lith. vilnos (pl.); Gothic wulla, Latin /an@, Av. varna, Loth. vilna 
(Mayr. I.116; 111.652; Thieme 1964:593; CDIAL 2424). PIE * vlna. 


In many IE languages we have the words for ‘wolf’. Skt. vrka; Av. vehrka; 
New Pers. gurg (« Old Pers. * verka); Khot. birgga; Sogd. wyrk, Kurdish varg, Shughni 
war, Lith. vilkas, Old CS vibko; Toch B walkwe, cf. Gk. /ukhos, Lat. /upus, Goth. 
wulfs (Mayr. III. 240-1, Ill. 795; Mallory 1989: 157; CDIAL 12062). PIE * wikwo. 


2.1 It is quite interesting, that the words, meaning ‘honey’ are attested in a 
number of IE languages, of course with different connotations. We cite here a few 
examples. Skt. madhu n. ‘honey, mead, Soma’ etc.; Av. madu ‘wine’; Sogd. mow, 
Ossetic mud ‘honey’; New Pers. mai ‘wine’; Gk. methu; Old Irish mids OHG metu; 
Lith. medus, Old CS medo; Toch B mit ‘honey’. PIE * medfu (Mayr. II-570-1; 11.774; 
CDIAL 9784). In Celtic and Germanic it means ‘mead’; in Indic and Baltic it means 
‘honey or mead’; in Avestan it means ‘alcoholic drink’; in Gk. it means ‘wine’; in 
Toch. and Slavic it means “honey’ (see Mallory 1989:275; n.20(1)). 


2.2 The tree bhdya m. ‘birch’ (mostly Beru/us alba) has its cognates in many 
TE languages. Slavic breza, Baltic berzas, Russian bereza, Osseti barz (« barza); OHG 
biriha, Old Norse bjork, Lat. farnus, fraxinus. PIE * bherHgo (see Mayr. I1.514-5; Il. 
771; Friedrich 1970:14 and 26-31). Its MIA and NIA cognates are Pali bhija; Pkt. 
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bhujja; Hindi bhoj (« “bhaurja, see CDIAL 9570). Vedic bhia is iligned with Clas- 
sical Skt. bhrajate it shines, and Ossetic *barza with Av. braz to shine, and braza to 
glitter, flesh, shine (see Patyal 1979:116). 


2.3 Skt. vasna n. (RV. 4.24.9) ‘purchase, price’; vasnayate denom. (actually 
attested form is vasnayat, a participial form, RV. 6.47.21) ‘to haggle, to bargain’; 
and vasnya adj. (RV. 10.34.3) ‘precious, valuable’. In Gk. onos furnishes the verb 
oneomaf, while American gin (« wesno) a verb is derived, which is phonetically 
gnem ‘I buy’. Latin venum is connected with venum dare ‘to sell’, and venum ire 
‘to go for sale, to be sold’. Latin phrase venum dare has produced vendere ‘sell’. 
IE wesno itself cannot be anything other, than a derivative. We must posit a prehis- 
toric root wes. This root is present in Hittite was/ “he buys’. From this root is 
derived the Hittite usmayazi ‘he sells’. These Hittite facts confirm the presence of 
wes in IE vocabulary. In sogdian and Pahlvi we find wacarn ‘market street’ (« waha- 
carana) (wah-«" wes). The compound word denotes the place, where one circulates 
to make purchases, the bazaar (see Benveniste 1973:101-2; cf. Mayr. II.177; 
1.792). 


3.0 From the foregoing discussion we can safely conclude, that some of the 
items pertaining to material culture are widespread in many IE languages. Some PIE 
forms connected with the vocabulary pertaining to live-stock, flora, and fauna etc. 
can be reconstructed without utmost ease. 
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MAHIMNASTAVA EDITED BY 
PROF. NORMAN BROWN: SOME OBSERVATIONS 


By 
K. S. ARJUNWADKAR 
[Abbreviations used : Ms = manuscript; Mss = manuscripts. ] 


Bio-data of the work 


“The Mahimnastava, or Mahimnastotra, an ode in praise of Shiva’s great- 
ness’, a critical edition of the Sanskrit work of that name by W. Norman Brown, 
was published in 1964 to mark the opening of the American Institute of Indian Stud- 
ies in Pune, India. By a mere chance, I opened up a copy of this edition recently, 
which I procured long ago and was lying idle among my books. The occasion for the 
accidental discovery was my desire to ascertain a reading in the ode, which I had 
memorized in my young age and mutter to myself occasionally. As I opened it, I was 
inspired to read it from the first to the last stanza minutely with special attention to its 
grammar and the editor’s translation. I was pleased to find a modern scholar of San- 
skrit of the stature of Prof. Norman Brown was attracted to a popular, devotional 
literary piece for a serious study and delivered a lecture on it in Madras in 1963. It 
was Prof. Raghavan’s incidental suggestion on this occasion, that prompted him to 
bring out the present edition, as the editor's Preface dated 20 September, 1963 
informs. 


A hardbound book of a large size (demi/4) but rather small in extent (less 
than a hundred pages, about half the pages giving reproductions of pictures in a Ms), 
the Mahimnastava is a luxuriously produced and systematically prepared critical 
edition based on several Mss, prefixed with an Introduction and suffixed with useful 
appendices, giving the Sanskrit text in Devanagari and its Engiish translation by the 
editor face to face on the left and the right pages respectively. The latter half of the 
book contains black-and-white reproductions on art paper, of pictures, one for each 
stanza written by the side of the picture, in an illustrated Ms from Baroda Museum. 
Besides, there are four full colour pages of the Ms elsewhere in the book, giving the 
reader an idea of how the Ms looks. On the basis of a large number of Mss, the editor 
has arrived at the authentic version of the text consisting of 31 stanzas, to which were 
added, from time to time and in varying numbers, stanzas imitating conventional 
conclusion of such literature as well as giving the mythical background of the liter- 
ary piece, as discussed in the Introduction. It is unusual to find in the Mss material 
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an inscription of the stotra on stone walls in the Amalesvara temple in the premises 
of the Omkara-mandhata temple in Central India. On the basis of the date of this 
inscription and occurrence of stray verses from the stotra cited in other Sanskrit 
works, the stotra is assigned to a date prior to the 9" C. A.D. It is a ‘curious 
coincidence’ that comparable conclusions were arrived at by another scholar from 
Calcutta, Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti, in a paper presented to All India Oriental 
Conference held at Bhubaneshwar in 1959. A letter from the said Professor bring- 
ing this strange coincidence to the notice of the editor reached his hands which he 
has reproduced at the end of his Introduction. 


The stotra is ascribed to one Puspadanta in the concluding verses, which on 
the authority of the majority of Mss, are added later and, hence, given as an appen- 
dix. Puspadanta is mentioned in these verses as the lord of the class of mythical semi- 
divine beings called Gandharvas, who was also a devotee and / or a servant of Siva. 
Puspadanta is said to have composed this sfotra to regain the favour of his master 
who, out of anger, had removed him from his favoured position. The main body of 
this stotra consisting of 31 verses is composed in the Sikharini metre, with 17 syl- 
lables in a quarter with the following scheme in terms of the conventional triads and 
singles: ya-ma-na-sa-bha-la-ga (i.e. lggggelliliggllig; where | = laghu, g = guru). It is 
not an easy metre to compose poem in; it demands a perfect mastery over the lan- 
guage. It is, nevertheless, manageable in Sanskrit which provides ample scope for the 
use of synonymous words and their combinations. Like the Bhagavad-gita and the 
Meghadiata of Kalidasa, this stotra has inspired a number of poets of varying abilities 
to compose similar literary panegyric pieces in praise of other deities obviously echo- 
ing the one under reference. The one addressed to Visnu imitates it even in its name: 
the Visnu-mahimnah-stotra. Though composed in the same metre as its ideal, the 
later is easier to understand, thanks to the sympathetic outlook of the latter’s author, 
Brahmananda, towards his readers. 


The title 


This is only to give a background of the text under discussion. What I am 
particularly concerned with is not so much the technical aspect of the text as with 
the actual composition thereof from the point of view of its grammar, arrangement 
of words and interpretation. I start with the name “Mahimnastava’ used consistently 
by the editor at several places, starting with the title page. The illustrated Ms repro- 
duced in the work clearly mentions the name of composition as Mahimnahstotra. 
Even if the substitution of “stava’ for ‘stotra’, both the words being synonymous, is 
conceded as possible in some Mss, the absence of an “f’ between the two constitu- 
ents of the compound word that makes the name is a serious slip, as no word like 
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‘mahimna’ ending in a is available in Sanskrit. What is meant in the name of the 
stotra is obviously ‘mahinmah’ , genitive singular of ‘mahiman’ (m.), meaning great- 
ness, with which the stotra begins. It is not unusual in Sanskrit tradition to find 
names of sfotras coined from the first word thereof (cp. Acyutastka). In the current 
case, the genitive case form (maAimnah), explains its syntactical relation with the 
following word (stotra) as well, giving the whole expression the appearance of an 
aluk compound (cp. gehesira). When, later, imitating stotras were composed in 
praise of other deities like Visnu, the word ‘Siva’ was possibly prefixed to the name 
to distinguish it from compositions under names and in styles, similar in character. 
Actually the word ‘Shiva’s’ in English translation on the facing page (# 9) does 
presume the existence of such a prefixed element. A minor, though not negligible, 
point can be raised when the name “Mahimnastava’ appears at the top of the actual 
Sanskrit text starting on p. 8. Logically and conventionally, it should appear with 
Sanskrit case-ending as 

‘(mahimnah)stavah. What the reader finds is the word stem without the case end- 
ing, as if it were a word in an English sentence. 


The text 


I now turn to the actual text. For the sake of convenience, I will, in the 
following discussion, use Arabic figures separated by a dot to indicate the stanza 
and its line. (4 lines in a stanza). 


1.3: The reading ‘(svamati-)parinamavadhy , translated as ‘up to the limit of 
his own intellectual development.’ In my memorized version, the word ‘parinama’ 
occurs as ‘parimana’, a case of an interchange of letters (scribal ‘metathesis’) 
yielding different words in use. The picture of the page of this stanza no doubt 
supports the reading printed. But considering the possibility of the scribe’s error 
common in Mss, I would prefer my reading meaning ‘measurement, size’, the re- 
sulting translation being, ‘up to the limit of the size of his own intellect’. Neverthe- 
less, I admit that the reading ‘parinama’ is supported by a cognate in stanza 31, viz. 
‘parinati ’, where no alternative reading is possible. The author employs the word 
parinata in the sense of ‘mature’ in verse 26. 


3.1, 3: The first quarter contains a genitive phrase that can syntactically 
qualify ‘tava’ or ‘suraguror’ in the second quarter. The translator takes it to qualify 
the second, but this connection is not supported specifically by a corresponding 
myth. The contrast would be more emphasized if it is taken to qualify the first. The 
entire last quarter except its first word (punami) is redundant, - niratthaka, as 
would have been labeled by Mammata, author of the renowned work in poetics, the 


Kavya-prakaSa. 
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4.4: Object of the infinitive ‘vihantum? is missing. The word ‘asmin’ in the 
third quarter, being in the locative case, cannot be considered as its object. In fact, 
nothing is lost if the infinitive is left out. The syllable ‘da’ in ‘jadadhiyah’ is marked 
with a dot under it as in Hindi. When dotted, it is pronounced rather differently. No 
such distinction exists in Sanskrit. Could it be an unconscious effect of a dot in the 
corresponding Roman representation of the sound? 


5.3: The word ‘dustho’ needs to be corrected as ‘duhstho’. Compare this 
case with that of the title above referred to. 


6.3: Can we read ‘-jananam’ for ‘-janane’ to make up the absence of an 
object for ‘kuryad ’? It may be a reading slip founded on the marks for e and an 
anusvara in Devanagari being easily mutually confused. The translation appears to 
treat the verb as intransitive. It is possible to relate ‘janane’ to “aniSah’, in the sense 
of incapable (to produce the world); but then the transitive verb ‘kuryad ” is left 
without an object. It is difficult to defend the construction grammatically in either 
case. 


11.1: ‘vyatikara’ is obviously a misprint; it has to be ‘ vyatikaramt’ 


11.3: Lotus as an image is available in Sanskrit for several limbs of the body. 
This convention makes the author use it twice in the same line leading to the amus- 
ing situation of lotuses (heads of Ravana) being offered to worship lotuses (feet of 
Siva). In such cases, it is not so much the convention, as the author’s indiscretion, 
that stands to blame. 


14.3: ‘na (kalmasah)’ is a misprint; it should be ‘sa (ka/masah)’. Two ‘na’ 
particles are enough to make the following statemert affirmative. A third ‘na’ would 
create a problem. 


14.4: Note ‘-vyasaninah’. The author is fond of showing Siva as an addict, 
of course, to obliging the weaker (#14) and the pious (# 21). 


16.3: ‘muhudyau’ needs to be corrected as ‘muhurdyau-’. The reading 
‘anibhrta’ translated as ‘flying loose’ presents problems, when viewed against its 
normal sense, ‘not silent’, ‘loud’. Translating it as ‘frisky’ may solve it. Could it be 
a misreading for “avirata’, meaning ceaselessly? 


17.3-4: Too involved a construction. Construe: tena jaladhi valayam (adj) 
Jagat dvipakaram krtam. 


21.3: The reading *-bhresa’ for ‘-bhramsa-’ is more in keeping with the 
author’s predilection for unusual words. 
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22: This verse reflects a myth associated with Siva, represented by some 
celestial stars, and challenges all resourcefulness on the part of the reader in relating 
words separated by a number of other words. The principal statement is: te rabhasah 
(violence) adyapi prajanatham na tyajati. The object prajanatham is followed by a 
number of adjectives and adjective phrases disturbed by the only dissimilar element, 
dhanuspaner in line # 3 which qualifies fe in line # 4. In this analysis, I have treated 
rabhasah as an independent word, implying mrgavyddha to be a separate word in 
vocative, meaning ‘O hunter (chasing) the deer!’, referring to a group of stars in the 
sky name mrga (Capricorn) and vyadha, a bright star (dogstar or Sirius) representing 
a hunter in chase of the deer. The editor’s translation leaves these words untranslated 
and treated as if covered by the phrase ‘ardour for the chase’. The word chase in this 
-phrase cannot but stand for the original mgavyddha, but cannot be regarded as its 
literal sense. If rendered, the compound word mrgavyadharabhasah would mean: 
‘(your) ardour as a hunter of the deer’; it is to be related to: prajanatham adyapi na 
tyajati, meaning ‘does not, even today, let the lord of creatures go’. It is another 
point to treat mrgavyadha as separate word in vocative, as discussed above and sup- 
ported by its use in standard works in Sanskrit like Mahabharata (Vana-parvan). 
Such a use is justified on the ground, that hunters are specialized in hunting specific 
animals, - e.g. bird-hunters, deer-hunters etc. Still better alternative would be to 
slightly emend the word mga as mrgami as a separate word in accusative and treat 
it as the object of tyajati. Yet another alternative would be to take vyadharabhasah 
as a compound word meaning ‘(your) ardour of a hunter’, in addition to the 
slightly emended reading mygam. No other stanza in this stotra presents so many 
problems and their alternative solutions. 


23: This is another problematic verse. The translation takes sva/avanyaSamsa 
in the very first compound word to refer to dev7in line 3, and dArtadhanusam to refer 
to puspayudham in line 2, connecting the two elements with the phrase “in reliance 
upon’ understood. This is against the syntactical principle, that a reflexive element 
like sva of an adjectival compound refers to its substantive, - to puspayudha, in line 
2 in the present context. Instead, it is taken with deviin line 3, making it vyadhikarana, 
having another word as its support. The simplest way to evade this defect is to take 
svalavanyaSams4 as a separate word qualifying devi in line 3, and to take 
dhrtadhanusam as a separate word qualifying puspayudham as is actually done in 
translation. The compound dhrtadhanusam is un-Paninian; it should be 
dhrtadhanvanam (cf. Astadhydyi V.4.132). But then the metre is disturbed. Again, 
api in line 2 goes with dhrstva, from which it is removed. It is placed after a word, 
with which it is not to be connected. This is regarded as a defect in versification 
known as akrama. As an illustration of this defect, Mammata (KavyaprakaSa, VII) 
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cites a verse of no less a poet than K4lidasa ending with words tvam asya lokasya ca 
netrakaumudi (Kumarasambhava V.71). His brief observation on this line is: aia 
tvam Sabdanantaram ca-karo yuktah. 


24: The first word in line 3 reads amaigalyam, which then requires to be 
taken as an adjectival compound, Bahuvrihi. This word as in my memory reads 
amangalyam, where mangalya (mangala+ ya) is an adjective meaning literally “what 
promotes auspicious character’ making the compound negative- Ta(purusa. The 
ultimate meaning remains unchanged, but the second option is simpler. 


24.1: The word savidham is translated as ‘in the prescribed manner’, taking 
the member to be widhi. Actually, itis vidha, meaning mode, variety, making savidham 
mean ‘(mind) together with its modes’. The translation as it is presumes a word like 
savidhi, which would not fit in the metre. 


27.3: The word avarundhanam is an active Pres. Part. form of the root ava + 
rudh, and naturally goes with the substantive (om i) padam, yielding the meaning 
‘(the word om), which covers / contains / holds in’ with padamas its subject / agent. 
Strangely, however, it is taken in a passive sense, as if it were avaruddham, to go with 
padam as its object, and dhvamibhih as its subject / agent, meaning ‘enclosed by... .’” 


27.4 The phrase samastam vyastam can be translated simply as “collectively 
and severally’ as against ‘complete and in your parts’ in the printed translation. 


29.4: The phrase tad idam iti is rendered ‘being this universe’. Taking into 
account the earlier part of the verse, which presents Siva in his contrasting aspects 
(nearest and farthest, etc), it would be natural to take this phrase to mean “being that 
(incomprehensible) and this (comprehensible) ’. It would also be in keeping with the 
areas of reference the two pronouns indicate. In this context, cf. “idamas tu 
samnikrstam.... tad iti parokse vijaniyat.’ 


30.3: The reading I am accustomed to is ‘ sattvodriktau’, meaning ‘when the 
element sattva is paramount’. Cp. bahula-, prabala- in the parallel phrases in the 
earlier lines. The word mrdaya (no such word exists in Sanskrit) is a misprint; it 
should be mrdaya, from mrda, a name of Siva. 


31.2: The word $a§vad (rddhih) is clearly a misprint; it should be sasvad 
(rddhih). The word Sa§vat is an indeclinable particle; it gives rise to an adjective, 
$a$vata, if desired. If that is meant, the final sequence of syllables would then be 
$a$vatarddhih . The wording in my memory is Sa$vad rddhih. 
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Verses given in the pariSista / Appendix 


2.1-3: munindar is a misprint; it should be munindrai-. In my memorized 
version, prathita- occurs as grathita-, and sakala-guna as sakala-gana-. However, I 
think prathita is better reading. The word gana stands for a servant / follower of Siva, 
and thus makes a better reading. 


3.3: sadatma has an alternative reading sadatra(sada+ atra), where atra means 
‘in this world’, and goes perfectly with the following line. 


5.2: mahimnastavapathasya can be understood in two ways: [a] mahimnah 
tava pathasya (of the recitation of your greatness); [b] mahimnahstavapathasya (of 
the recitation of the hymn to greatness). Both are equally acceptable to grammar; in 
the second option, a visarga after the first word is necessary. 


8.1: My reading is : sura-vara-muni-pijyam in place of the printed one, sura- 
gurum abhipijya, which, the latter, is better for the reason that it makes it possible to 
apply the adjectives of high praise to Siva; the first reading makes them apply to the 
stotra. In earlier reading, the substantive word, stotra, is missing and has to be bor- 
rowed from the context. 


10: It is clear, that the verse implies some obscene and awkward situation, 
making a reference to the unclad form of the deity and worship of his phallus by 
womankind. A pun on the word purusdartha is not an impossibility. Worship of the 
stone symbol (/imga) of the phallus in erection as a representative of Siva is common 
in all parts of India. The symbol is made more realistic in some representations, cf. 
“Wonder that was India’ by A. L. Basham, illustration facing p. 105. 


11: The verse is cited by Mammata as an illustration of the figure of speech, 
kavyalinga. 


15: The second line should read: pracanda -pavaneneva ghanam jalada- 
mandalam. 


Conclusion 


Like the edition of Sankaracarya’s Saundarya-/ahari (Harvard Oriental Se- 
ries, 1958), this edition of Mahimnastava, a popular Sanskrit sfotra, reflects the 
editor’s unusual outlook that popular literature, too, deserves scholars’ attention. 
The points of similarity between the two compositions on the points of metre 
(Sikharini) and style suggests some kind of relationship between the two. There are 
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other compositions that can be favourably compared to the sfotra under discussion; 
and a study of all these promises to be an interesting subject of study. I am sorry | 
did not turn to Prof Brown’s present work during his life time, when I could have 
discussed my points with him. I am, however, happy that I had met this great 
Sanskrit scholar in the American Institute to present a copy of Kantakanyali, an 
anthology of my Sanskrit verses on contemporary life, during one of his visits to the 
Institute. My article on his work would, I hope, be a fitting homage to his memory. 


VISNU IN THE VEDA 
By 
VISHVANATH KHAIRE 


Five whole hymns and part of one are devoted to 4 in the #4. The view 
of scholars has been that Y represents ¥ the sun itself or as the deity in it. The 
actions and exploits described in the hymns are explained in terms of the sun’s 
course. Sanskrit and IE-related etymologies are given in support of this view. The 
lacunae in this interpretation have also been brought out by some. They lead us to 
consider some other phenomenon behind the myth of [#Y. As the Veda was com- 
posed in India and as 4 has attained prime importance in the common Indian 
culture, etymologies are sought nearer home, in the Indian languages includind the 
South Indian ones; they support the alternative view of Visnu as comet, which 
provides consistent coordination with the epic and puranic stories relating to the 
deity. 


1. Introduction 


Visnu in the Rgveda would be a deity only of the fourth rank, celebrated 
in five whole hymns and in part of another, and his name occurring about 100 
times altogether (p. 37-42, Vedic Mythology, A. A. Macdonell, 1889 referred 
hereafter also). The special traits and characters of the deity are said to be : 


* He takes three strides, of which two are visible; the third is beyond the 
light of birds or mortal ken. He is urugaya ‘wide going’ and urukrama ‘wide- 
striding’ (1.155, 7.99). He dwells far from this space (7.100). 


* In taking the three strides, visau observes laws (1.22). He is both ancient 
and recent (1.156). 


* He is giriksit ‘“mountain-dwelling’ and giristha ‘mountain-abiding’, also 
along with /ndra (1.154, 155). 


* He is allied with Indra (only) in his fight with Vrtra, destroyed Sambara’s 
99 castles and conquered the hosts of Varcin (6.69, 7.99, 1.155). 


* He is associated with Maruts, with whom he speeds along (5.87, 2.34, 
8.20). 


* He has different forms (7.100). He is protector of embryos (7.36, 10.184). 


* He takes the three steps for men in distress (6.49, 8.69). 
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The purely naturalistic interpretation takes ‘the three strides or steps’ to mean 
the rising, culmination and setting of the sun. However, the third step, being the 
highest, shows no trace of being connected with sunset. Alternatively, they are taker 
as the course of the sun through the three divisions of the universe. Oldenberg think: 
that every definite trace of solar character is lacking in fas4j, who is conceived only as 
a traverser of wide space (pp. 38-39 ibid). 


More evidence against the visnu-sun equation can be given. The statemen: 
about Visau’s three strides is in the past tense, while the course of the sun is visibls 
every day. (fida: facts wat fa ase | €.¥%.23] al waite fara orien | fa apa aa zara Bela 
¢.2%,9|). There are other hymns devoted to Surya by name, in which the symbolismi. 
obvious and the statements are in the present tense. 


One of the exploits of urugaya Visnu is stated to be the creation of the sun, th. 
dawns and fire (Aaa Sere waaea eaqaTEAfay | .k%.¥). Visnu must therefore be differ 
ent from these three. The sun is the same visible size throughout his course; Visnui 
said to have increased in size by his weird powers (el AAT Aa FAA | 9.88.8 |) 


Etymology 


According to Sayana, Sirya stimulates or drives (| 30 | gadifa a: |), whil 
Visnu pervades (=rancad fy:|). Macdonell infers that fas] was originally conceive 
as the sun, as the personified swiftly moving luminary by derivation from the roe 
fag] ‘to be active’ (p. 39, italics supplied), fafa is sought from 4-24 ‘to tak 
strides’ 3 in the epithets eT, JeFA is taken to mean “wide’. . 


The phrase ‘by derivation from the root is worthy of careful attention. Wort 
in a language are not derived from roots. Roots, particularly in the Sanskrit etym« 
logical tradition, are phonetic abstractions from words. They are assigned meanin, 
to be consistent with the known or imagined meanings of the words. That is how 
familiar word like @ would be derived from two roots : ¥ ‘to move’ and @ “to driv 
stimulate.’ Nineteenth century phonology carried the tradition forward by relating’ 
to the root @ ‘to shine’ to Greek Aelios Latin so/ as cognates. The root =& appli 
also to = ‘heaven’, the Greek word relates to brightness and Latin so/is present 
words denoting so/itude, loneliness or so/e-ness. Detailed rules for phonetic relatio 
ships between IE languages have no doubt been worked out; the semiotics of t 
roots or words are however not related. 


In spite of acceptance of the premise, that (Vedic) Sanskrit was developed 
India in an environment of indigenous languages, etymological relations of Sansk 
words with those in the Indian languages have not been even conceptually cons 
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ered, let alone being investigated. The division into language families has especially 
blocked any scholarly approach to this area. Within the sub-family of IA languages, 
the traffic of etyma has always been considered one-way: from Sanskrit to the living 
Indian languages, through degeneration (37791) as per philology and through “diachronic 
change’ as per modern linguistics. South Indian languages clubbed as ‘Dravidian’ 
have been left out of the purview of phonetic and semantic consideration of Sanskrit 
words. Burrow did initiate their inclusion, but only for those words, for which 
‘satisfactory’ etymologies were not available within the accepted framework. 


We can consider the word Sirya itself. From Burrow and Emeneau’s Dravidian 
Etymological Dictionary (DED), Tamil car pronounced sur means ‘to revolve’ and 
there is a whole list of related words in so many SI languages, Ta. ciiriyan (pr. siirtyan) 
‘sun’, considered a borrowing from Sanskrit, does not find place in the DED. 
Semiotically, however, ‘the revolving’ is a far more apt and correct pre-literate de- 
scription of the sun, than the “stimulator, driver of the erudite philosophers. 


With reference to Visnu we can similarly consider the following DED entries : 


Ta. Vin ‘sky, heaven’ vinnavar ‘celestial being’ 
Ta. vimmu, vinku ‘become enlarged’ Ma. vinnuka ‘to swell’ 
Ta. Vicu ‘lengthen, stretch’ Ma vicci ‘fan’ (c is pronounced 5 also) 
Ta. tin’ ‘to turn, revolve, wander about, move, return’ drivu ‘change’ 
Ta. vikkam ‘enlargement’ 
Ta. uru ‘to assume a form, issue forth’ 
uru] ‘to revolve’ (as a wheel) 
Ta. urai ‘to be reduced into a powder’ 
ula ‘to become diminished’ 


With slight phonetic variations in forming udbhramsas (Sanskrit-sounding forms 
of borrowings) we can get from the above, the ‘Sanskrit’ visnu trivikrama urugaya to 
mean ‘a celestial being, moving in the sky, enlarging like a fan, being reduced to 
powder, changing, diminishing, wandering about and returning....’, that is, a comet 
(and not the sun). It will be seen, that the Sanskrit roots vif or vi are conceived by 
analyzing a word formed from nominal words joined together in an agglutinative 
language. Comprehension of the hymns has been made difficult by the etymological 
apparatus adopted, as the ubhramsa words are used in the hymns in their original 


sense. 
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VISNU, the Comet 


The correspondence of visnu with the comet is not sought to be justified 
merely by the etymology of the name. The mythical exploits in the hymns can also 
be explained properly on this basis. Sun, Moon, the stars and planets are familiar 
appearances in the sky or heaven. It is the comet, that appears as a surprise, takes 
strides, revolves around the sun taking strides and often growing like a fan or 
diminishing and passing through three stages of striding toward the sun, away from 
the sun and disappearance behind the sun or far away into space, to return later. 
Quite naturally, the comet became a venerable object of praise and worship. They 
myth-making metaphors emphasized one or the other of its aspects: 


front & stat w ara a: oars fra wrte | 

Tl APUG GACT fraHATAaTOMA: | 8.°4¥.8 | 

What exploits may one speak of f#J, who raised material dusts 

Who scaled the higher region, wheeling round, in thrice changed form. 

TI AA ea Ga A a Afectarargated | V.82.e | 

With body growing beyond measure, mortals do not grasp your magnitude. 


(This is the most important difference from the sun, that suggests Vishnu 
being the comet). 


arad grata AGE: | 9.99.3 | 
You held the earth with rays around. 


(Sadyana translates mayikha as mountain, though the generally accepted sense 
‘1s ray). 


Wag fasy: edad sao at a Hla: Grae Fifer: 12.24¥.2 | 


It is that fasy] that is praised, who is awesome in valour like a lion, moving 
through rough country, a denizen of the mountains. (The simile implies analogy of 
the lion’s mane to the comet’s ‘tail’ or ‘fan’). 

aay fy fmrafeferata yaa fava) 8. e4y.2 | 

In whose three vast (changing) strides, all the worlds are contained. 


Bee FAT eeishreae Feat Hevae | 
shares 4 fee cette Fara Gea: Taha: 12. 244.4 | 


Two of the strides of this heavenly vision, moral man talks of and praises 


His third, no one grasps, nor meteros failing, nor birds flying. 
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(According to Sayana, Tata dani Hedtsfa | aaxva4 means birds or maruts also 
maruts in the Veda are seen to be meteors (‘of the air’). They are stated to be 
friends of ff, which fits in well with f#] as a comet; for meteors are similar to 
comets in sudden bright appearance and a long spread of tail like extension, gushing 
through the sky. ff is said to mean ‘bird’. From Ta. fa is to burn the alternative 
meaning ‘meteor’ could be justified). 


watt: are tala a amfiras 4 ge aetiettfaad, 
Fee Ph eH aHAR: WeacaEsy 18.855.8 | 
Like a wheel with four by ninety names, is the revolving globe; 


He of giant physique rushing towards it, returns as a fullgrown youth, at the 
call of our praises. 


(This would apply to some comets that return periodically, once or more, 
within the lifetime of a generation). 


a: ata aed adted gaara fers carafe 
A area Hecht Hie wares sare Sa Frag 18.858. | 


He who, to the ancient , brave and ever-new born fa, makes offerings. He 
who, of the birth of this mighty one speaks highly, leads his life provided with 
victuals. 


Waa ae fates aad: wer agar faery | 

SCA ON SASHA AAT THE: TTA 19.800. | 

Your name ‘shell-closed’, that I praise, 1, master of things to be known. 

To you, who are mighty, housed beyond this dust, speak I, devoid of 
might. 

(Ta. cippi ‘shell’ Mar. sipi (rural), simpat/a) properly explain the controver- 
sial term Sipivista which applies to the state of sudden contraction (signified by adya 
*today’) of a comet to its tiny ‘head’ or nucleus. It is not worthwhile to connect it 
to Sepa ; firstly because the phallic depiction of visnu cannot explain the exploit of 
three strides and secondly the word is far better connected to Mar. Sepa ‘tail’, 
rather than to Latin cippus ‘column’- a very tenuous analogy). 


Pera Pont afcaes yeu aq sae RAE A | 
HT AG) HAT FE VATAATST: TAA THY 9.8 00.8 | 


What is your consideration, Vishnu, that you say, ‘Shell-closed am I *? 
Do not withhold your true form, for you were of different aspect in the 
encounter. 
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(The encounter of the comet is with the sun. The comet has a profoundly 
large aspect close to the sun and shrinks to a shell-closed form, away from it). 


aye 4 aware an ona aa gee fiaiee ay, 
ateg car ayant fet A ga ord aA: Fala: | .fo0.9| 


O, fas, I make you offering; O shell-closed, accept the oblation. 


May my eulogical utterings swell you; may you all protect us with your bless- 
ings for all time. 


(This is prayer for re-growth of Visnu shell-closed, or the comet reduced in 
size, like for the moon and sun ‘in distress’, during eclipses). 


Correlations 


Visnu the deity does not stand alone; he is related with Indra and Marut in 
the Veda. Both Vishnu and Indra traversed, assuming forms (3é FHATY |€.8.4). They 
ennobled the skies, scattered dusts for the good of the living (Hpuqa-che aatsvad 
wae at wits | &.82.4). They are prone to growth (alge | €.&8.%). Being travelers, 
they are entreated to protect the devotees on safe roads (HRb4: UF: URaRaT | &.€2.2). 
These common points between the two lead us to identifying with the moon, which 
also grows, is seen at mountain tops (aI af) releases the waters; In this task he is 
aided by the meteors (as hard as the vajra when they land on earth) whence they 
are his aides, as Maruts. This allegory is seen in the following : 


Safer] Zee: WaT Aa TO Aaa a Vay 
Wd APaa: GES ATH BA AUCATS SFI 19.88..5 | 


Indra and Visnu, thick friends, snatched ninety nine of the forts of Sambara. 
Unrivalled, they killed hundred thousands of the powerful warriors of the demon. 


(The demons are the clouds. The numbers of forts and warriors are conven- 
tional). 


Rasalan racer frst frat fe HART 1 V.8C.Re | 
Then, Indra planning to kill Vrtra, said, “Visnu, dear, act with all valour’. 


This statement shows, that the one great deed ascribed to Indra was not 
executed by him alone. 


The mythical stories of killing of a demon by the gods then appear as varia- 
tions of an archetypal stereotype. 


Sdyana’s comment on this hymn proceeds on the basis of the narrative relat- 
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ing to Vamadeva in the aatqwatt. The 13 verses are supposed to constitute a dia- 
logue between Vamadeva, Indra and Indra’s mother Aditi. Aside from the super- 
natural details like Indra being borne in the womb for a thousand months...it is to 
be noted how totally new narratives are spun from the venerated text of the Veda. 
The epics and Puranas are replete with stories of this sort, built on whatever mean- 


ing the reciters and listeners of vedic chants could make out of and impose on the 
sacred words. 


According to Sayana, Indra, who was born in a cave, was considered inferior 
by his mother, who therefore equipped him with all the strength, then as he was 
born, he rose high in his own luster, filling heaven and earth with it (waaha AAT 
qerefeg Are Aaion ey | satereTIKTTAH FEA a Veet AGUTSTAA: | ¥.8¢.4 |). (Vamadeva 
praises Indra), “O Indra, the intoxicated demon vyamsa struck at your chin (AR 


4 neal Pfafaeat ag BEA 1 ¥.8C.8 I). 


The three events (in italics above) have a very familiar ring, in the totally 
different context of Haniimat’s life-story in the Ramayana. The characters are rather 
reversed: Haniimat is born in a cave, he rises high towards the sun and Indra hits 
him on the chin (whence his name !). And later, he offers his friendship and ser- 
vices to incarnate Vishnu! 


And yet the Ramayana itself provides enough guidance to establish the iden- 
tity of Visnu, the comet with Hanimat, the monkey. Pressing him to fly over the 
ocean, his senior Jambavan says, ‘Take stride, speedy swift, like Vishnu took his 
three’ (Kishkindha 66.37). Hanimat himself exclaims, ‘Flying over the sea, my 
aspect will be like, that of Visnu taking three strides in younger age’. (Afavafa fe 4 =a 
CAAA ATT | FISH: HAAR ca am Pama | 8.24 1). Starting with ‘hairiness’ there 
is more than enough of common characters between comets and meteors in nature 
and the monkeys in Ramayana to convince us of the foundation of the myth. 


Conclusion: 


The Vedic hymns have to be read in the light of Indian, rather than Indo- 
European linguistics. Their traditional interpretations have to be reviewed by apply- 
ing multidisciplinary knowledge. Transformations in mythology in the course of 
time have to be borne in mind. Acceptance of conclusions of such inquiries will 
usher into New Indology for the new century if not the new millennium. 
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REVIEWS 


COLLECTED PAPERS ON JAIN STUDIES: By Padmanabh 
S. Jaini; Published by Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, Private Limited, Delhi, 
2000. pp. xvi + 428. Price- Rs. 395/- 


The book is a collection of published articles of Padmanabh S. Jaini. Details 
of first publication have been given as foot-note under each heading. 


There are twenty-one articles distributed in six sections : (i) Introduction to 
Jain Faith, (ii) Jain Studies, (iii) Some Aspects of Reality in Jain Doctrine, (iv) Some 
Aspects of Karma Theory, (v) Jain Ethics and Praxis, and (vi) Jain Puranas. Section- 
headings are just improvised, sans inter se coherence and systematic treatment in 
their respective contents. The second section is called ‘Jaina Studies’ with the only 
content, ‘The Jainas and the Western Scholar’. Actually this heading pervades through 
all the twenty-one articles, as is evident from the title of the collection. This in no 
way detracts from the merit of individual articles, written at different times, with no 
linkage having been envisaged. Each article is self-contained, precise and also ex- 
haustive within respective areas. 


Out of twenty-one articles, four are purely textual studies. The first 
‘Svatantravacanamrta of Kanakasena’ (at serial no. 4), consists of editing and trans- 
lating a Sanskrit “dvatrimsika > of Kanakasena with a brief introduction; the second 
‘Muktivicara’ of Bhavasena (at serial no. 8) is an abridged version of the text, 
which is in Sanskrit prose, accompanied by English translation; the third ‘[Kevali] 
Bhuktivicara’ of the same author (at serial no. 10) too comprises a brief introduc- 
tion, text (in Sanskrit prose and verse and English translation; in the fourth article 
of this category, ‘Bhattéraka §ribhisana’s Pandavapurana : A case of Jaina Sectar- 
jan Plagiarism’ (at serial no. 20), the author shows with instances, how Sribhiisana 
appropriated to himself Subhacandra’s Pandavapurana, a Sanskrit Kavya in 24 
sargas, with clever concoctions here and there. 


In the rest of the articles, general doctrinal themes, such as ‘Ahimna , “Karmat 
and Rebirth’; debatable ones, like “Bhavyatva and Abhavyatva’, ‘Liberation of 
women’; problematic ones, like ‘Identification of Jaina Monks on Kusana sculptures’; 
and also a few popular ones, like ‘Jaina Festivals’ have been dealt with, a rare clarity 
and felicity of diction. 


In the articles entitled ‘Jaina Rsabha as an Avatara’ (at serial no. 18) 
‘Mahabharata Motifs in the Jaina Pandavapurana’ (at serial no. 19) and ‘Jaina Puranas: 
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A Puranic Counter Tradition’ (at serial no. 21) the author takes an inside view of the 
development of Jaina epics and Puranas. In ‘ 7irthankara-Prakru and the Bodhisattva 
Path’ (at serial no. 6) the author contrasts the absence of awareness and aspiration 
for urthankara-hood in a would-be tirthankara with the presence of both of these 
in a would-be Buddha and brings to focus the Jaina view, that all aspirations tend to 
downgrade the soul, and one for tirthankara-hood (or Buddha-hood) cannot be an 
exception. In ‘Jaina debates on the spiritual liberation of women’ (at serial no. 9) the 
author credits the ya4paniyas with ‘a systematic refutation of the Digambara posi- 
tion, that a woman can’t be liberated’ (p. 167). A major factor in the debate is 
wearing clothes (sace/akatva) and going naked (acelakatva). In ‘Kesi-Goyamijjam’ 
ajjhayana of the ‘Uttarayhayana’ (23), a direct discipline of Lord Mahavira, dis- 
misses it as a non-issue in matters of right conduct in the absolute sense of the term. 


paccayattam ca logassa, nanaviha vigappanam | 
jattattham gahanattham ca, loge lingappaojanam |/32// 


aha bhave painna u, mokkhasabbhiyasahane | 
nadnam ca damsanam ceva, carittam ceva nicche [/33// 


Regarding a woman’s liberation and tirthanikara-hood, there is an implicit 
argument in the tale of Malli at ‘Nayadhammakahao’ Book 1, Chapter 8. One and 
the same person acquiring tirthankara and also strinamakarman has to be born as 
a woman “rthankara, thus consuming both the sets of karmans simultaneously and 
getting liberated. Malli in her previous birth (“3 from the present’ the intermediate 
one being as a deva) was born as Mahabala. He becomes a king. Later, he accepted 
the order of monks along with his six subordinate rulers, who were also his friends. 
[At p. 179 st. 24, number of friends has been said to be seven which is an error. Vide 
“Naya-dhammakahao’, Ladnun edn. Book 1, chapter 8, st. 10]. 


All the seven resolved to practise austerities together. But when the other six 
observed one day’s fast, Mahabala observed fast for two days; when they observed 
fast for two days Mahabala continued his fast for three days and so on. It was due to 
this practice of deceit, that Mahabala acquired stri-nadmakarman. He also acquired 
tirthankara-namakarman by fulfilling all the twenty conditions laid down for it, con- 
sequently he was born as Malli, a woman (¢irthankara. This couldn’t have been other- 
wise, since birth as a “rthankara is the last one and it is in this life, that he or she has 
to consume the tirthanikara-namakarman along with other namakarmans. ‘So under 
specific circumstances a woman’s drthanikara-hood and liberation is inevitable’, is 
the implicit argument of this chapter. 


REVIEWS 


La 


The book is neatly, and on the whole correctly printed, barring some omis- 
sions and alteration of letters, which may be corrected by readers even without an 
errata. Those, casually noticed, are being listed below : 


page 
9 26 
43 
a 
137 
171 
177 
178 
180 
181 
182 
191 
191 
202 
226 
248 
270 
284 
327 
328 
389 


line 


10 


misprinted as 


sens 

aSinyua 

varigated 

grating 

could (not needed) 
woman 

lead 

Jainas 

percept 

thing 


an 
foul 

94 
reculse 
Salaka 


°, o, \7 
“— “9 ~ 


should have been printed as 


senses 
aSinya 
variegated 
granting 


Jina 
precept 
things 


pari 
Devar 
and 
fowl 
98 
recluse 
Salaka 


R. P. Poddar 
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DR. CHARLOTTE KRAUSE: HER LIFE AND LIT- 


ERATURE VOL. I: Compiled by Hazarimull Banthia and Dr. Luitgard 
Soni; Edited by Dr. Shriprakash Pandey; Published by Parsvanatha Vidyapitha, 
Varanasi (India), 1999. pp. xxxvii+ 627. Price Rs. 500/- US $ 40/- 


The book is planned in four sections: first, second and third containing articles 
of Dr. Krause in English, Hindi and Gujarati respectively and the fourth, two books 
edited by Dr. Krause viz. (i) Ancient Jain Hymns and (ii) Nasaketari Katha. 


The first article in the English section, “The Kaleidoscope of Indian Wisdom’, 
opens with a spirited discussion on origin and function of religion, and recounts in 
brief the six orthodox systems of Indian Philosophy, the minor philosophies of the - 
materialists and the Ayivakas and the two main systems of the ascetics ( Sramanas): 
the Buddhist and the Jiana. The second article, ‘An Interpretation of Jaina Ethics’, 
very neatly summarizes the theoretical and practical aspects of Jaina social (i.e. house- 
holders’) and monastic conduct. In the third article, “The Heritage of the Last Arhat’, 
the author pays effusive tributes to ascetic life and under the broad umbrella of “heri- 
tage’ alights at random on different aspects of Jaina religious conduct. The fourth 
article describes the early Indian court-life on the basis of canonical ‘ Varnaka’ 
passages, which are too conventional, ornate and stereotyped to reflect any realistic 
picture of any specific time or place. The fifth article, “The Social Atmosphere of 
Present Jainism’, hypothesizes, on purely circumstantial evidence, that the Rajputs 
gave up warfare in preference to trade and commerce under the influence of Jainism, 
and that most of the Jaina population of North India converted to Vaisnavism under 
the influence of Vallabhacarya. The sixth article, ‘Pythagoras: The Vegetarian’, is 
an eloquent adaptation from Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses’. In the seventh article, 
‘Siddhasena Divakara and Vikramaditya’, the author, with consistent reasoning, 
concludes that the patron addressed in the ‘Gunavacanadvatrimhsika’ of Siddhasena 
Divakara is Samudragupta. The eighth article recounts the deeds of one fabulously 
rich Javada Sravaka ot Mandu, with literary and epigraphical evidences. The ninth 
is an informative article on Vijaya Dharma Siri and his disciple Upadhyaya Mangala 
Vijaya. The last (10") article of this section is a collection of 108 sayings of Vijaya 
Dharma Siri, rendered in English, these would have been more interesting if the 
originals too had been included. 


The two articles in the Hindi section are summaries of articles 7" and 5” 
respectively of the English section. The Gujarati section contains five articles. All of 
these are editions of ‘Sajjhayas and Stutis’ preserved in manuscript in the Sindhia 
Oriental Institute, Ujjain. To each of them the author has added brief introductions. 
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The last section, viz. the fourth, contains authors’ editions of two books, (i) An- 
cient Jaina Hymns and (ii) Nasaketari Katha. The first is a collection of eight hymns, 
the first seven in Sanskrit and the last one in “Gurjara ApabhrarhSa’. Manuscripts of 
all these hymns were found in the Sindhia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. In her elaborate 
introduction the author throws light on Jaina hymn-literature and summarizes the 
contents of each hymn. There are also annotations on the first six hymns at the end 
of the book. The second cook is a popular narration of the story ‘Nasaketa’ 
(Nacikatas) in Rajasthani, from the manuscripts preserved in Sindhia Oriental Insti- 
tute, Ujjain. This has a brief introduction in the beginning and a chapter wise sum- 
mary in English, and also grammar and glossary at the end. 


All the articles and also the books have their first publications in different 
journals and compendiums at different times, noted at the foot under each heading. 
Nevertheless, it is worthwhile to reprint the writings of so distinguished a person as 
Dr. Chalotte Krause and preserve them in book form. But a Research Institute like 
Par$vanatha Vidyapitha, doing this, has to be on guard that such ‘retrospects’ do 
not hold up its primary function of original research and publication. 


The only item being printed and published for the first time is the “Introduc- 
tion’ by Professor Sagarmal Jian. But, unlike rest of the book, this has not been 
carefully seen through the press. There are numerous printing as well as editorial 
mistakes such as ‘grammer’ for ‘grammar’ at page (ix), line 21; “had came India’ 
for ‘had come to India’ at p. (x), i.9; ‘shakened’ for ‘shaken’ at p. (xi), 1.18; ‘I 
was compelled to think that what has happened’, (faulty narration) at p. (xi), 1.22; 
‘her’ for ‘the’ at p. (xi), 1.29; ‘which were remain in course of time’ (faulty 
construction) p. (xiii), 1.26; ‘it was not on part of her negligence’ (faulty construc- 
tion) p. (xiii), 1.31; ‘attain’ for ‘attained’ p. (xi), 1.22; ‘align’ for ‘alien’ p. {xvi), 
1.17; ‘last book section’ for ‘the last section of the book’ p. (xx), 1.29; etc. 


R. P. Poddar 
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BEFORE THE BEGINNING AND AFTER THE END: 
By Rishi Kumar Mishra, pub. by Rupa & Co., New Delhi, 2000, price Rs. 


395/- 


The author says (p. 551) that the book is ‘a result of over thirty 30 (sic) 
years of ....rigorous process’ and having got ‘insights into the ‘lost’ meaning of the 
messages hidden in the age-old texts’ he attempts at Rediscovering Ancient Insights 


(sub-title of the book). 
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Some of the topics dealt with are, as follows: 


Beginning the Journey 

Prajapati: the First Individual 

Jeeva; Ishwara and Parmeshwara* 

Yajnya: Meaning and Significance 

Who is the ‘I’? 

The Universe: Inside and Outside 

The Space-Time Continuum 

God, Gods and Goddesses 

Pure Intelligence and Absolute Consciousness 
Vishnu and his One Thousand names 
Ayurveda: The Science of Health and Longevity 
The Vedas: Distortion and Misrepresentation 


We are constrained to say, that the book contains fantastic and wild state- 
ments without any basis, ground or support from Vedic texts, factual errors, wrong 
and arbitrary meanings assigned to Vedic words and passages, peculiar grammatical 
derivations, unusual etymologies, incorrect citations, wrong references, faulty read- 
ings of Sanskrit words and phrases, wrong and incorrect translations of Vedic pas- 
sages, and unscientific and incomplete scheme of translation and pronunciation. 
Such shortcomings are legions. We shall point out only a few. 


Most of the explanations, interpretations, and statements made by the author 
are arbitrary, baseless, and without any proof or reference. They are not corrobo- 
rated by Vedic texts. 


On page 9, the author says: “Veda is the original Tattwa, the primary fac- 
tor.... Rig, Yajur, Sama and Atharva are four Tattwas, Tattwa being the original or 
primary factor which evolves into other objects. The entire universe is made from 
these four Tattwas’. What is the basis for such a statement? 


On page 39 and 47 Fn. 11, the authors avers: “Rishi Prana....has five states: 
Brahma akshar, Vishnu akshar, Indra akshar, Agni akshar, and Soma akshar’. Any 
Vedic reference for this statement? 1 


Again on page 42 and 47 Fn. 15: “Prana is of four types..... There is a 
technical term in the Vedas (sic) for each type of Prana: Paroraja, Agneya, Somya 
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and Apya’. He has not provided any reference or proof. 


On page 55, he opines: ‘Three Prajapatis known by the three names of 
Nabhya, Vyakrit ans Sarva’. Again without Vedic support. 


Many a time, the meanings and senses assigned to a Sanskrit word by the 
author are his own creations. They are not found in any lexicon either by ancient 
Sanskrit lexicographers (Sabdakalpadruma, Vacaspatyam, etc.) or by modern lexi- 
cographers (MMW, PW, Apte, etc.). His Glossary is full of many fantastic self-willed 
meanings. Over and above, the author has not provided any explanation as to why 
and how he arrives at such meanings. A few examples: 


ABHU (p. 361 & Glossary) - the one who sees, the seer. 
ABHWA (P. 58, 59, etc. & Glossary)- that which is seen, the scene. 


About these two words, the author says: 


‘Brahma is of two kinds: Abhu and Abhwa. The one who sees, the seer, is 
called Abhu, and that which is seen, the scene, is Abhwa (p. 361). Further, (on p. 
59), he avers: ‘new supraphysical entity is called Abhwa’. Again no basis has been 
provided. He does not say, where these two words, in these senses, are found in the 
Vedic texts. 


Further, most of the meanings of the words in the Glossary are arbitrary, 
wrong, and without any basis. Their spellings are also wrong. A few examples: 


ADITI . the sun 

CHHANDAS - plural of CHHANDA 
MADHYAMA - Sustenance 

VARTIKA : elucidation of commentary (7); 


spelling is also wrong. 


YAJURVEDA : the facet of motion. 
Many times many passages from the Vedic texts are wrongly translated. 


On page 17, the author quotes PragnUp. 1.3 as atha kabandhee katyayana 
upetya papraccha and translates it as ‘the student katyayana enquries:’ That is, he 
takes Kabandhi to mean ‘student’. Kabandhi is a proper name. He was a son of 
Katyadyana. In fact, the entire passage is wrongly and incompletely translated. 


Again on p. 157, the author cites RV 10.129.6 and wrongly translates the 
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pada kuta 4jata Kut iyam visrstih (not kutam ayam vishrishtth as quoted by the 
author) as ‘whence it cometh and whither it vanishes’. It should be “whence it was 
born and whence comes this creation’. Indeed the remaining padas are also incor- 


rectly translated. 


There are many wrong and unusual etymologies provided by the author. A 


few examples: 


Guru (p. 357)-Gu means ‘darkness’, Ru denotes that, which banishes (some- 
thing). Thus Guru means ‘one who dispels darkness’. 


Ananda (p. 368)- Ananda has two syllables. Aa and Nanda. Aa means all 
round, while Nanda denotes expansion, augmentation or advance. That which ad- 
vances vigorously but does not move at all is Ananda. This is a sympton of Atma. 


The author has provided some very peculiar but incorrect grammatical expla- 
nations of Sanskrit terms. A few examples: 


Yaju (p. 110, Fn.1)- Yaju has a silent ‘h’ sound at the end. According to the 
rules of euphonic conjunction in Sanskrit grammar, when Veda follows Yaju(h), 
the silent h becomes ‘r’ and the single word becomes Yajurveda. 


However, when Veda does not follow, the word stands as Yaju. 


Should the author be told, that the original word ( pratipadika) is yajus (neut.), 


and is derived from the root yaj+usi ? 


Further, giving the grammatical derivation of Visnu, the author says (p. 270- 
71): ‘The root Vis means ‘to enter’. The term ‘Visnu’ is dissolved into Veveshi 
Vyapnoti iti Visnuh. Does the author know that the root ws (vis/r- vyaptau “to 
pervade’) in the word visau belongs to the 3rd class (Juhotyadi) and not wi$ 
(pravesane- ‘to enter’) that belongs to the 6th class (Tudadi)? 


About the word Brahman (p. 47 Fn. 12), the author has this to say: 


Sanskrit scholars, including scholars of the philosophy of the Vedas have 
used the word ‘Brahman’ (with an ‘n’ added at the end) to distinguish it from 
‘Brahma’ one of the trinity of Brahma (the creator), Vishnu (the sustainer) and 
Mahesh (the destroyer), worshiped by Hindus. We retain Brahma in its original 
form ... (p. 47, Fn. 12). 


Brahman (neut.) and Brahma (masc.) are two distinct words. 
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Wrong spelling of Sanskrit words are legions. Apart from wrong translation 
of Sanskrit terms, the author does not seem to differentiate between a Sanskrit 
word and its Hindi form. A few instances: 


Dedication page: ajnan (for ajfana) 
Jnanjan (for jnanafyana) 
Chakshu runmeeliam (for caksurunmilitam) 
a sam roopam (for samarupyam) 
p. AG ima praja (imah prajah) 
Most of the words in the Glossary are wrongly spelt. For example, Parmatma, 
parmeshthi etc. 


Almost all the passages cited from the Vedic texts have incorrect readings (see 
pp. 1;17;48; etc.). 


Strangely, even names of Vedic texts and Sanskrit scholars are wrongly spelt. 


Tatteriya : for Taittiriya 
Aitereya : for Aitareya 
Rik Veda - for Rgveda 
BHARTRAHART - for Bhartrhari 


Many times, the author uses some words, which are difficult to understand. 
For instance, ASATA, BALSHESHWARA, Urka, etc. 


His scheme of transliteration and prononciation (p. XV-XVII) is also incorrect 
and incomplete and deviates drastically for non-Sanskritists to read his spellings of 
words. For example, vishesh, viswa, vishwa etc. 


The author is very harsh on modern, particularly western scholars. He says 
(p.451): “British and other European scholars have subjected the Vedas to sus- 
tained and widespread distortion over the past 200 years’. Further (p. xiv): Some 
plainly ridiculous mis-interpretations were handed down as translations of the origi- 
nal Sanskrit texts, all of which resulted in grave misunderstanding of the Vedas. 


The author quotes Max Miiller, who seems to be the butt of his criticism, on 
page 485 and page 487. But he does not mention any work of Max Miiller either in 
Bibliography or in the footnotes. Only a strong condemnation of a scholar without 
providing any ground or basis does not hold water and fools none. 
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On page xiv, the author asserts: ‘the viewpoint presented in the following 
pages differs fundamentally from the interpretations of the Vedas by Western schol- 
ars, most notably the British and German ‘Indologists’....who have translated, in- 
terpreted and commented upon these texts’. 


The author’s assertions would have been convincing, had he taken up some 
issued or passages from the Vedic texts, and provided his views and interpretations 
vis-a-vis the Indian and Western scholars, so that the readers could compare them. 
He has done nothing of the sort. 


The book of the author does not show, if he is aware of the works of ancient 
Indian traditional scholars and the works of modern Indian or Western scholars ex- 
cept Max Miller. No other British, German, French, American, Russian or even 
Indian Vedic scholar finds any mention in the book either in the Bibliography or in the 
Footnotes. 


The author informs us, that he was a journalist, Editor-in-chief of the Patriot 
and the Link.... a trade uninist and social activist.....was elected as a Member of the 
Indian Parliament (Upper House) from 1974 to 1980...... became Chairman and Edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Observer Group of Newspapers. (p. 552). 


So, having known the author, our expectations rose high. The book disap- 
points. 


“We have retained, throughout the review, the transliterated forms and 
spellilngs of Sanskrit words as used by the author, though they are incorrect. 


S. K. Lal. 
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RETRIEVAL OF HISTORY FROM PURANIC MYTHS: 
By P. L. Bhargava, published by D. K. Printworld (P) Ltd., New Delhi, re- 
vised and enlarged edn. 1998, Price Rs. 200/-. 


The first edition of the book appeared in 1984, and received “high encomi. 
ums’ from scholars. To the present revised and enlarged edition Pro. Bhargava pref 
aces, “A few months back (in 1998) a member of Parliament accused Rama of ban 
ishing his wife Sita, and no body rose up to point out the wrongness of his accusa 
tions”. This accusation hastened the present edition. The Professor aims to “dispe 
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the wrong belief of our people.” The outcome is the Retrieval of History from 
Puranic Myths. 

He has critically studied and, to a large extent, successfully ‘retrieved’ the 
following ten myths: 


1. The Puranas and the Ramayana 
Did Rama Banish his wife Sita? 
. Did Rama kill Balin Surreptitiously? 


_ Was Viévamitra the Father of Sakuntala? 


. Did Bhagiratha bring the Ganga from Heaven? 
_ Did Krsna have a companion named Radha? 
_ Was Yudhisthira Crowned King of Hastinapura in 3102 B.C.? 


2. 

3 

4 

5. Did ParaSurama kill his own Mother? 

6 

7 

8 

9. Was Vy4sa the Author of the Traditional Eighteen Puranas? 


10. Was Valmiki a Robber in his Youth? 


Let us first take up how Prof. Bhargava deals with the very awkward story of 
banishment of Sita by Rama. 


Sanskrit creative writers of yore have themselves to be blamed for creating 
such a wrong belief and misconception in common people’s minds. Of course, it did 
engage their attention also and they did try, in their own way, to dispel many such 
wrong beliefs and misconceptions. As for instance, the Adhyatma Ramayana (1400 
A.D.) mentions: After Ravana was killed and Rama returned to Ayodhya and ruled 
there for a considerable long time, the gods visited Rama and Sita, and reminded 
them, that their mission on the earth was complete, and that it was time they re- 
turned to their abode, Vaikuntha. Therefore, Rama himself schemed a slander 
about Sita and left her in the forest........ etc. 


The Ananda Ramayana has devised another plan. Here Kaikeyi is the cul- 
prit. Once she asked Sita secretly to draw Ravana’s picture. Sita replied that she 
had never looked at Ravana, and that when he had come to kidnap her, she had 
seen just his right toe. Kaikeyi asked her to draw at least that toe. Sita, in all 
innocence, did that and departed from there. Thereafter, Kaikeyi drew the whole 
profile of Ravana on the basis of the toe, and managed Rama to see it. She mali- 
ciously informed him, that Sita had drawn the picture. A doubting Rama asked 
Laksamana to abandon Sita........ etc. 
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It is, however, the bounden duty of modern scholars to undo the wrongness 
ingrained in the minds of people since centuries. It is to the great credit of Prof. 
Bhargava that he has taken upon himself this task. 


The limitation of space prevents us from going into details of arguments put 
forth by the learned author. The main planks of his arguments are: 1. either the myths 
are spurious, or 2. they are later additions or interpolations. 


The story of banishment of Sita occurs in the Ramayana of Valmiki, Kanda 7 
(Uttara). The author has plausibly proved that the Ramayana had ended at the sixth 
Kanda ( Yuddha). Hence, the Uttarakanda was spurious and a late invention (p. 26; 
28). This story occurs also in the Raghuvam$a, and in many Puranas, such as Brahma, 
Agni, Bhagavata, and Padma. According to the author, none of these Puranas it ear- 
lier than 400 A.D. 


Whether this story of banishment of Sita is spurious, or interpolation, or later 
addition, the fact remains, that it is there in Sanskrit literary works and in people’s 
mind. The pertinent question is: Why did Sansknt writers write such a thing? The 
answer is best to be found in the social milieu of the first few centuries of the Chris- 
tian era in India. 


Further, did Rama do, what he did out of suspicion, distrust, spite, or any 
motive? Was Rama such a naive as to throw away his beloved wife on a flimsy ground? 
What was his life after that? The best answer has been provided by Bhavabhati. 
Rama’s was the life of sheer misery, frustration, and deep agony without Sita. One ~ 
must differentiate between Rama as an ordinary man and Rama as an ideal and 
divine king. Here there is a clash between personal self and supreme sacrifice en- 
tailed upon a righteous king. When asked by Vasanti, Rama meekly replied: /oko na 
mrsyat. It is not for nothing that Rama is venerated as Maryada Purusottama Rama 
since millenia, and no amount of ignorant criticisms can affect such veneration. The 
banishment of Sita is an imitable example of Duty over Self. This line of argument, 
as put forth by Bhavabhiti, has to be projected for a better understanding of Rama’s 
conduct. 


Secondly, if we regard Rama and Sita as divine beings, the whole episode is 
nothing more than a divine play for us worldlings. 


Regarding the story of Vi$vamitra’s penance broken by Menaka and the birth 
of Sakuntala, the Professor has rightly proved, on the basis of sufficient references, 
that this myth is untenable so far as the geneology of ViSvamitra is concerned. He was 
a distant descendant of Sakuntala, not her father (p. 39). 
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The Professor argues convincingly, that Balin was not killed by Kama surrep- 
titiously, but in a battle (aave). Further, the Professor proves, that the great poet 
Valmiki was not a robber in his youth (it is simply not possible for a forester, that 
too a cruel robber, to compose the great epic), but a descendant of Rsi Bhrgu. 
Valmiki’s personal name was Rksa (p. 97). He was a highly talented poet and 
flourished in about 700 B.C. 


In brief, it is undoubtedly to the great credit of the erudite Professor, that he 
has factfully and very convincingly corrected the wrongness and misconceptions, 
(legacies bequeethed by Sanskrit writers of the past), behind the ten myths that he 
has undertaken, and in thus doing, he has rendered a great service to the society. 


The book is very readable for both, scholars and public. And the Parliament 
library should keep a few copies of this. 


S,2K..; Lal. 
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arstaira Watt (A handbook on comparative Philol- 
ogy): by Prof. R. S. Venkatarama Sastri. Pub. by The Kuppusvami Sastri 
Research Institute, Madras-600004. Golden Jubilee Publication; 1996; Pp. 
vi+243; Price: Rs. 100/-. 


- This is reprint of the book originally published in 1938. Its special features 
are: (1) As the very name announces, its subject in philology (as the name was then 
common) with, we may add, special reference to the Sanskrit language, and (2) the 
book itself is written in Sanskrit. (After this book, the only book written on the 
somewhat same subject and, further, in Sanskrit is this reviewer's 3d: aera Wea. I 
may add: dda add 4 at | The author himself adds: avai tatvartareme fira- faratata 
waif: TAI (which sentence incidentally is a good specimen of the author's own 
Sanskrit). 


Names of the chapters will give an idea of the variety of contents of this 
book: 


(p.15) 1 srarat serrafrgat || (“The origin and Development of Speech”). 

(p. 19) | 34 wearer: || (How meanings came to be attached to sounds?) 

(p. 23) i etamttry arnfaart: || Long back ‘Indo-European’ has replaced 
“Indo-Germanic’. 

(p. 23) Mi ATareTees erent: ATs areas: || (“The Status of Linguistics as a 
Science”) 
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(p. 28) i eafrateona: |i (“Phonetic Change’”’) 
(p. 29) || eafafraatatara: 11 (“Phonetic Laws”) 
(p.34) i| afanfeer: aepfeerra arm:|| (“Recorded and Unrecorded 


Languages’ )etc. 

(p. 226) The last chapter is 419MeARAY. History of comparative Philology. 
After a brief reference to ancient Greeks and Romans in this respect, the author 
refers to the foundation of the ancient Indian scholars thus: 4a S13 GWAM 
aaa arcrararonad frase Ada: Mieka VacaeMaAaey | A HUT AK AR Ua 
fer anda ora wfeeari afa: | asda viet afamrdia afiert acum afaeanfana 
Thanet sar alate aacfartiate weraqa: urforaereareh fe weirear Ware TSTTRAAT EAST |I 


In dealing with phonetic and semantic changes the author has given plenty of 
examples. It is worth mentioning that while dealing with semantic changes (of the 
nature of narrowing, widening or transfering of meaning) the author does not fail to 
bring in the laksan4 with its different varieties of the rhetoricians. 


Few linguists are now interested in the ultimate origin of language. This book, 
however, originally belongs to that period, when this interest was very much alive. 
So it is no wonder that the book mentions the theories like Bow-vow Theory, Pooh- 
Pooh Theory, Ding-dong Theory, and also Muscular Theory. Incidentally, I cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting a casual remark along with a very apt simile brought 
in by the author elsewhere in the book on our present topic. Says he : 


Test a Aa Va | Ba ae TS Hilfe, aerert <q woradl waaay (p. 
230). 


It is natural, that only old linguistic explanations and linguists belonging to 
the old generations only occur here, like Bloomfield, Delbruck, Uhlenbleck, 
Forlunatov, Bopp, Schlegel etc. Considering the concept of Shw in those days the 
mention such ‘law-givers’ as Grimm, Verner, Grassman is inevitable. 


The evolution of the Sanskrit speech sounds, as also that of nominal inflec- 
tion and verbal conjugation is explained in the manner then current (Discussion on 
the Laryngeal Theory and explanation of many a Sanskrit phonetic and morpho- 
logical peculiarity is of course not expected.) 


Whereas the author has given normally Sanskrit equivalents for English words, 
at times he does not seem to be very enthusiastic in this matter. cf. 4 a1aq. Diphthong 
ant aque femratern faa at Had 4 Tauto-syllabic wea =afead...Hetero-syllabic 
amfat | HANIA | Similarly the retention of terms like Tmesis. 


A feature which must be mentioned here is, that though a lover of Sanskrit, 
he avoids its invidious comparison with other languages. He is quite modern in this 
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leniency: Read: 38@q sate | Aq HST WERad Fa BIH , Carafe tee HIST, Sea | 
Refreshingly modern! 


One must appreciate the modern, liberal and descriptive outlook and also 
the rare dash displayed by the author in penning this book in Sanskrit itself. 


G. B. Palsule. 


Dr. J. Ouseparampil; Religion Revisited: Published by 
the author, Indian Institute of Indology, Plot No. 96, S. No. 34/2 Vidyanagar, 
Pune 411 032, First Ed. (2001), pages 145, Price Rs. 200/-. 


Dr. Ouseparampil in his book Religion Revisited comes out with a fresh un- 
derstanding of religion. His understanding 1s an elaboration of late Prof. K. J. Shah’s 
philosophy of religion, which in turn is a reconstruction of M. K. Gandhi’s views on 
religion. Naturally the idea of equality of all religions and consequent criticism of 
conversion from one religion to another are the dominant themes of this book. 


The author is a thorough scholar of Hinduism and Christianity. His philosophy 
of religion, naturally, has bearing on both the religions. Hinduism, however, assumes 
central position in his book, because it seems to provide him with the framework 
for understanding religion or religiosity in general. On the basis of Manusmrti, for 
instance, he discusses the four sources of religious knowledge, viz. primary revela- 
tion (Sruti ), tradition (Smrti), the conduct of good people (Sadacara) and happi- 
ness of the doer (Ammatusti) and compares them with the similar sources according 
to Christianity. According to him the primary revelation is unauthored and unwrit- 
ten, which is the source of truth in religion. Different religions are different inter- 
pretations of this unauthored revelation. This source being at the back of all reli- 
gions, all religions are equal and it is meaningless to get converted from one religion 
to another. The author elaborates his ideas concerning unwritten revelation, religi- 
osity and morality in terms of the concepts like 4gama, Sastra, and dharma as dis- 
cussed in the texts like Vakyapadiya, Manusmru and Mahabharata. 


One of the achievements of the book, whether the author would regard it to 
be so or not, is to show how Hinduism can provide a framework for interrelegious 
dialogue, where each religion, while retaining its own identity can respect all other 
religions. However, whether the author’s approach could be universally applicable 
to all religions is doubtful. A question could be raised mainly with respect to athe- 
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istic religions such as Buddhism and Jainism. Here the author’s position is ambiva- 
lent. In the first chapter he quotes Gandhi saying, that truth is God (p. 24). He 
seems to suggest, that Jainism and Buddhism may deny God of faith and the author- 
ity of Vedas, but they do accept truth, i.e. the ever-binding law of human nature. 
But in chapter four, where he considers hope in God as a condition of religiosity, he 
describes God not just as the law of human nature, but as a higher value, the 
purpose (p. 76), as the final refuge, abhaya (p. 78). Again in the chapter five he 
argues, that morality and not God is the goal of religion. Thus his position about the 
possibility of religion without God remains unclear. His idea of apaureseya revela- 
tion also raises some problems. When, for instance, there is no agreement among all 
religions, orthodox or heterodox, Indian or non-Indian concerning the same? The 
author’s position regarding conversion too is problematic. One can appreciate the 
distinction he makes between two meanings of conversioné¢1) Conversion within a 
religious fold i.e. from irreligious life to religiosity, from sinful life to virtuous life 
and 2) Conversion from one sectarian religion to another sectarian religion. He 
welcomes the former type of conversion, but his position about the latter type is 
ambivalent. He describes the latter type variously as meaningless, as an error and 
condemns it in absolute terms. But at some places he states the conditions in which 
the conversion could be acceptable. His criticism of conversion is mainly applicable 
to the one done under temptation or force. But there is another condition of con- 
version to which the author is not sufficiently sensitive. It is the condition, for 
instance, in which Dalit masses led by Dr. Ambedkar were converted to Buddhism. 
The author insists that one should study one’s religion and see whether one can 
realize God in it before thinking of conversion. This condition was not applicable to 
Dalits, who were not treated as respectable members of Hindu religious fold. There 
was no religion, which they could have regarded and studied as their own religion 
with sufficient respectability, devotion and interest. Their conversion into Bud- 
dhism, though it was a mass conversion, cannot be criticized on the grounds sug- 
gested by the author. 


The question of studying one’s own religion has another dimension. In mod- 
ern times, especially in the age of globalization, the boundaries among human beings 
created by caste, nationality, religion etc. are getting blurred. The religious identities, 
in terms of which persons could talk of their own religion are losing their sharpness 
and tightness. It is very likely, that the study of one’s own religion does not remain 
isolated, but it immediately assumes a cross-religious, rather a symbolic, form. In 
such a fuzzy situation, justification or criticism of conversion cannot be made in a 
black and white way. 
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The author’s project of revisiting religion has thrown some flashes of light on 
the nature and the problem of religion, but it has also made a way for the need for 
visiting religion in a clear and a more critical way. 


Pradeep Gokhale. 


SRI BALAKRSNA GRANTHAVALI: Prameyaratnarnava, 
Nirnayarnava, Sevakaumudi and articles on Kamamarga-Premam§arga-Viveka, 
Ekantabaksana and JiveSvarabhedabhedavimarso composed by Balakrsna Bhatta 
alias Lali Bhatta published by Sri Vallabhavidyapitha, A. H. Trust, Vaibhava Co- 
operative Society, Pune-Banglore Road, Kolhapur, Maharashtra V. S. 2054 (1997 
A. D.) for free distribution. pp. 1.21 (Introduction) by Goswami Shyama Manohar 
pp. 28-40 (detailed Index) In Sanskrit (In Hindi). pp. 1-230 (Text). 


This is a collection of three works and three articles, written by Balakrsna 
Bhatta alias Lalu Bhatta. These articles deal with various topics of the Suddhadvaita 
doctrines of Vallabhacadrya. The author migrated to Jaipur from Braja region and 
many others followed him. 


The editor Sri Shyama Manohar has enlisted the manuscripts of three works 
collated by him. The editor has given a pagewise list of the topics occurring in 
-Prameyaratnarnava containing nine chapters, each one being termed as “Viveka’ 
(e.g. Prapaficaviveka, Jivaviveka etc.). There are four Tarangas in Nirnayarnava and 
four Prakaranas in Sevakaumudi. The appendix contains three articles or essays on 
topics mentioned above. 


Sri Lalu Bhatta has cited many lines from the Upanisads and interpreted them 
in terms of Vallabhaas philosophy. He has paraphrased Pusti as Anugraha, following 
Bhagarata. He has described in details four types of Pustibhakti (p. 33-34). The writer 
has extensively quoted from Bhagavata Pur4na in this chapter. He has given different 
readings for different words at the end of each chapter of the text. The writer has 
explained love-oriented devotion advocated by Vallabhacarya in the articles too. In 
the end, the editor has furnished an alphabetically arranged list of citations, giving 
exact references (pp. 231-302: a long list indeed!). He has also given the names of 
various works, from which citations are taken (pp. 303-305). 


P. G. Lalye. 
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KAVYA IN SOUTH INDIA: (Old Tamil Cankam Poetry) 
Herman Tieken, Egbert Forsden, Gronigen, 2001, pp. 1-255, including Ap- 
pendices to Chapter 5, Index locorum and Bibliography. Price - not mentioned. — 


This work is a study of old Tamil Cankam literature, which consists of eight 
anthologies and Tolakappiam - work on Grammar and poetics. Cankam or Sangam 
was a type of academy, which once had been established at Madurai, between first 
and seventh century A.D. The poems, which were mostly collections, have two 
categories : (i) Love poetry (Akam- interior) and (ii) Heroic poetry- Puran (Exte- 
rior). The earlier poetry was mostly a bardic poetry and later were classical texts, 
called Kalitokkai and Paripatal. The life depicted in Cankam poetry is mostly that of 
a villager. 


The author has studied the contents of the literary works in detail. He has 
furnished numerous quotations in their English translations, made by scholars like 
Ramanujan, Shanmugan Pillai, Ledden and others. Most of the translations are later 
ones, mostly done after 1970. The verses are free verses like Muktakas in Sanskrit 
literature and delineate pangs of separation or longings on the part of lover and his 
beloved. The separation has become more pertinent, when the husband has gone 
on a long journey. In the verses, a village inhabited by poor naive rustics could have 
become a proper, subject of poetry. 


The author has displayed erudition in Sanskrit and Prakrit in his work. The 
Sattasai of Hala, according to Tieken, depicts two sets of people according to their 
profession or status (farmer, village headman) and by their position in the family. But 
the author is rather harsh in remarking that village types are invariably depicted as 
stupid, poor and frustrated. Stupidity or poverty, lose their colour in the court of 
love. He has also discussed the condition of a daughter-in-law, when she is in the 
sole control of her mother-in-law in the absence of her husband. Incidentally, he 
has given his opinion about Kamasitra, in which one may find examples of how to 
proceed in mapping the field of sex. 


Thereafter, he has described Puram poetry set in a heroic age, primarily con- 
cerned with virtues of heroism and liberality. Many bards have described family dis- 
tress. He has quoted with approval Hart’s views, focusing on the phenomenon of 
embedding sentences within sentences. Tieken has quoted from ornate prose works. 
He has also pointed out another peculiarity of Cankam poets. Viz. taking up words 
from the preceding poems and creating with the same material an entirely new 
poem. Puram is marked with all these characteristics which describe the heroic 
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period of the past. The earlier text, the author has rightly pointed out, that no bias 
for any one dynasty, the Kallittokai and Pariratal mention only the Pandyas. These 
two sets have incorporated various material patterns. 


The author has shown deep critical insight, when he compares Kalittokai, 
with Gitagovinda. In both of them, songs are embedded in stanzas, which outline 
the dramatic context. He has cited passages from Millers translation of Gitagovinda. 
The dramatic context of both consists of one stanza in syllabic metre, followed by 
eight songs in moric metre. Both of them are erotic in nature. Here, the author has 
discussed the structure of Lasya in Natyasastra, which deals with erotic situation, is 
performed by one actor, and where there is use of different metres. He has also 
discussed the import of words like Dvimidhaka, Khaftjaka, Narkulaka and the like. 
He has referred to dramatic compositions, describing water festival. He has discussed 
Carcari, having similar nature. He has cited verses in Maharastri Prakrit, from 
Malavikagnimitra and Mrcchakatika. The author, after studying songs in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Tamil, has maintained that all the Akam texts of Cankam poetry appear 
to be adaptations in Tamil, particularly of Prakrit of Kavya literature, mostly inset in 
Lasya type. The author has quoted extensively from Bhoja Srngara Prakasa while 
distinguishing between various performances like Nartanakas and Preksanakas. 


After studying the tenets of Bhakti in Sanskrit (Prakrit) and Tamil, especially 
with the Bhakti poetry which makes use of a poetic format, known from the old 
Cankam poetry with all its features. Under the umbrella of Lasya, he has brought 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Cankam Muktaka types together, As far as Kavya is concerned, 
Sanskrit and Tamil are interdependent. The Sanskrit scholars should study the old 
Tamil poetry systematically, in which the genres of Kavya, are preserved. Tieken 
has tried to bring about a concord between Cankam poems and Sanskrit lyrico- 
dramatic compositions. Thus he has placed a firm foot in the area of north-south 
divisiveness, laying emphasis on love poetry wreathed in songs. 


This work constitutes an important stage in the attempts of bringing Sanskrit 
and Tamil on the same platform. G. L Hart, T. P. Meenakshisundaram, Lienhard, 
Nadarajah and others have already made refreshing contribution to this building rec- 
onciliation of two great languages. This attempt will certainly enrich the prominent 
currents of literature declining the gentle delicate theme of love. 


By discussing Carcari and Lasya, the writer has re-oriented the ever-abiding 
love, the eternal theme of Indian literature. He has asserted, that the division in 
§aiva and Vaisnava poetry coincides exactly with the one between Puram and Akam 
respectively and that the epic Mahabharata was translated into Tamil by the same 
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poets who composed Cankam poetry and the inscriptions. Though inconclusive in 
nature, the views do indicate some probabilities. 


P. G. Lalye. 


ARYAN CULTURE IN ASSAM: By Manotosh Chakravarti, 
Pub. by School of Vedic Studies, Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta; 1999; 
pp..1-232;.Price: Rs; 125/- 


In the INTRODUCTION (pp. 1-8) Dr. Chakrabarti states, that he in his 
book has “....stressed upon....” the socio-religious habits, customs and outlook 
especially, with reference to the racial identity of the different groups of people 
(pp.1-2). He also adds, “The aim of the present dissertation is to study the spread 
of Aryan culture in Assam in various aspects.” He concludes the INTRODUCTION 
of the work by saying “...the process of Aryanisation was not forceful conversion, 
rather tactful assimilation” (p.6). 


Chapter I (pp. 7-37) indicates the scope of the book under review covers ae 
a systematic study of the history of expansion and development Aryan culture in 
Assam in general with a special reference to the areas of Cachar; Sylhet (now in 
Bangladesh) and the areas of adjoining to the Brahmaputra Valley....”(p.8). The au- 
thor reviews the opinions of scholars, epic, puranic evidences, the Buddhist canonical | 
literature, the relevant text of the Brhatsamhita and the like literature but failed to 
arrive at any positive conclusion on the nature of Vedic culture that existed in An- 
cient Assam: ‘The boundary of ancient state of Pragjyotisa was not the same all 
along..... Moreover, we have no historical records of 3000 years of Assam.... So, the 
nature of Vedic culture, if anything even prevailed earlier, is bound to be faded in the 
long interval of periods.” (p. 33). 


Chapter II (pp. 38-57) discusses the royal patronage (c. S00 A.D. - 1900 
A.D.), under which the region flourished: religiously, culturally and academically 
through construction of temples, gift of villages, grant of land, financial grants to 
the qualified teachers, donation of images, tu/apurusadana etc. This topic, i.e., 
‘Royal patronage’ has been divided into two parts 500 A.D. - 1200 A.D. under 
different kings like Bhaskar Barman, Ratnap4la, Raja Govinda KeSavadeva and many 
others and 1300 A.D. — 1900 A.D. under the patronage of Ahom kings. 


Rock inscriptions, copperplates have also been used as source material. 
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Chapter II (pp. 58-63) with all the Srauta sacrifices performed during 700 
AD. to 1200 A.D. At least three Horse sacrifices were performed by the kings of 
Varman dynasty. The first in the list was performed Bhutavarman in 600 A.D. Evi- 
dences are available of performing other Vedic rites like Vaitaénika, Agnihotra, and 
Agnistoma during 700 A.D. to 1100 A.D. 


Chapter IV (pp. 68-87) deals with the Grhya rites based on Vedic tradition. 
They are distributed under twelve subtitles like Grhya rites or domestic rituals cur- 
rent in Assam as specimens of Aryan culture in the region surve ved. Prevalence of 
Vedic ritual (domestic) AnnapraSana among the Manipuri Section of the Hindu 
community of Cachar, so on and so forth. Apart from the Assamese and Bengalee 
-speaking people this discussion also includes Grhya rites observed by the people 
belonging to other language groups like Nepali, Manipuri, Bodo, Bodo-Cachari etc. 


Chapter V (pp. 88-104) delineates on the “Relation between Vedic and 
Assamese : indigenous religion and culture.” He outlines the Vedic Indrdhvaja festi- 
val with reference to the indigenous Bhaitheli festival of the Kaccharis, a branch of 
the Bodo community and also with the Bhatheli festival by the Hindus and tribes of 
lower Assam. Dr. Chakrabarti disagrees to accept the origin of Bhaitheli and Bhatheli 
or Batheli (?) as of Vedic origin as opened by S. C. Goswami and B. K. Barua. He 
considers it as a purely tribal festival of independent growth. Similarly, the author 
disagrees to accept the practice of animal sacrifice by strangling on Siva-caturdasi as 
a Vedic survival (cf. Satapatha Brahamna [1.4.8.15). He of course shows reason in 
favour of his argument. He concludes the chapter with a detailed discussion on some 
of the rites like u/u-/u, grhapraveSa etc., which are traceable in the Vedic tradition. 


Chapter VI (pp. 105-127) concentrates on a detailed inquiry into the influ- 
ence of Vedic Sakh4s, gotras, sitras on the Assame people: Aryan or Aryanised. He 
laid his statements in details through classified lists. For a reader interested in this 
topic this chapter appears to be of great interest and use. 


Chapter VII (pp. 128-152): “Contribution of Assam to Classical Sanskrit” is 
divided into ten parts : 1. Elephantology, 2. Upapuranas, 3. Tantric works, 4. Smrti 
literature, 5. Kavya literature, 6. Commentaries, ? Drama literature, 8. Inscriptional 
poetry, 9. Grammar, Astrology and Ayurvedic works, and 10. Modern Sanskrit 
compositions. 


Hastyayurveda, a work on Elephantology is a unique Sanskrit work by sage 
Palakapya. The date of the work is yet to be ascertained. Two texts of this work 
available are (i) Text edited by Sivadatta Sharma, Poona, Anandashram Press, 1894, 
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(ii) Text (entitled Gayasatram ) edited and translated into Tamil by K. S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri from Tanjore, 1958. Though there are differences in these two texts but basi- 
cally the subject-matter of both is identical, i.e., the treatment of elephant in their 


ailments. 


Of the four Upapuranas Kalika Purana (1000 A.D.) is a unique contribution 
to the Purana literature, P. V. Kane has acquainted the Sva/pa-matsya purana to the 
intellectual world outside Assam for the first time. ( History of Dharmas4stra, Vol. I, 
Part II pp. 981-984) (p. 134). 


Among the works on Tantra, Yogini Tantra is the most famous. It has got two 
parts. The first part deals with goddess K4lika and the second with the holy places of 
ancient Assam, i.e., Kamaripa. (p. 137). 


Chapter VIII (pp. 153-183) is entitled “Impact of Classical Sanskrit on the 
dialectical Assamese language and Sylhet and Cachar Variety of Bengali languages.’ 
In order to illustrate the impact of Sanskrit on the dialectical Assamese the author 
illustrates ten words and a passage as examples whereas in order to illustrate the 
same from the dialects of Sylhet and Cachar he gives more than hundred examples. 
Present Assamese dialects are population-wise and area-wise much greater in num- 
ber and size than the dialects of Sylhet and Cachar. Consequently, the treatment of 
the topic in this chapter becomes disproportionate. Moreover, in the title of the chap- 
ter instead of “Bengali languages’ Bengali dialects should have been more appropri- 
ate. 


Chapter IX (pp. 184-199) is a survey of the modern publications and present 
position of Vedic studies in Assam. Dr. Chakrabarti starts this discussion with : “We 
admit Vedic publications in Assam are very limited in number, since Vedic culture 
reached this region (Assam) when it began to wane in the main-land i.e. when Vedic 
religion (or Vedism) was assuming the modified form of Hinduism.”’(p. 164). He 
classifies the present-day publications under three categories: 


1. Translation from original Vedic texts 
2. Translation from original treatment 


3. Original treatment 


While discussing the modern publications under second category he pursues 
discussion in details on Jogira Basu’s Vedar Parichay (Assamese) originally written 
in Bengali under the title Veder Parchay by Dr. Basu. The present reviewer feels 
the necessity to bring to notice that no mention has been made in this chapter of 
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Dr. Basu’s principal work on Vedic studies, /ndia of the Age of the Brahmanas with 
a Foreward by Louis Renou, published by Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, Calcutta in 
1969. This is a book of vital necessity not only for the Sanskrit scholars but also for 
the scholars interested in Ancient Indian History. 


Chapter X (pp. 200-214) entitled ‘Present trend of culture in Assam’ dis- 
cusses on the following points: “The nature of saptaha-yajiia elaborated’, “Evidence 
of Aryan culture from the celebration Gayatri Mahayajfia in Assam exmined’, “Role 
of Vi$va Hindu Parisad in Aryam Culture....’, “Role if Sricaitanya Gaudiya Matha in 
regeneration of Aryan culture in Assam....’, ‘Aryanculture evident in Assam from the 
Census Report of India, 1971.’ 


In the CONCLUSION of his book Dr. Chakrabarti opines: “Thus the state- 
ment of Sanskrit Commission that ‘Vedic tradition has almost become extinct in Assam’ 
may be partially true but not wholly. Everything undergoes change with lapse of 
ime...... In time, Vedic culture has been flowing, though from much later period, 
(compared with Mid-land) in the heart of the people of Assam, like an inflow of an 
outwardly invisible river.” 


Peculiar printing mistakes have been observed. For example, ‘contegorically’ 
for ‘categorically’. In the same page, it is difficult to get the meaning of the sentence 
starting with, “Assamese Brahmins” etc. and ending with, “as enjoined in the SAstras.” 
Footnote 20 is missing in p. 127, Dr. Chakrabarti describes the Khasi-Jaintia people 
as matriarchal, they, however, speak about themselves as ‘matrilineal.’ The book is 
missing an INDEX. 


Dr. Chakrabarti says in the INTRODUCTION of his work, “....we have stressed 
upon....the socio-religious habits, customs and outlook especially, with reference to 
the racial identity of the different groups of people.”’(p. 2). Accordingly, he has cov- 
ered almost all the aspects as he planned, hardly investigated so far by any scholar so 
comprehensively in one work, and he reached his goal fairly well. Thanks and ap- 
proval are done to him for this thorough work. 


Uma Chakravarty 
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Pandit Vamana Balakrishna Bhagavat Guruji 
b. 24-1-1918] [d. 9-2-2004 


Pandit Vamanshastri Bhagavat, one of the most erudite traditional Pandits of 
this country breathed his last on 9" February 2004 at the age of 86. In his death the 
country has lost the last link in the three hundred year old tradition of oriental learn- 
ing in Maharashtra. 


Bhagavat Guruji, as he was popularly known, was born on 24" January 1918. 
He received his primary education at Sangli and Ichalkaranji in Maharashtra. His 
career as a Sanskrit grammarian was, however, shaped in Banaras and subsequently 
in Pune under the guidance of learned Pandits like Laxmanshastri Murgudkar and 
Ganeshshastri Mokate. After having successfully passed all the examinations in San- 
skrit grammar, organized by various boards from places like Baroda, Pune and 
Varanasi, Guruji started teaching Sanskrit in a school. He joined the Balamukunda 
Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya of Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth at Pune as its Principal in 
1947 and retired in 1978 after serving the institute for nearly four decades. The 
Balamukunda Sanskrit Mahavidyala was, in fact, his Karmabhami. Guruji organized 
graded Sanskrit examinations in order to popularize Sanskrit among school children. 
The State of Maharashtra owes its high standard of Sanskrit learning to this solid 
foundation laid down by Guruji and his colleagues. A teacher par excellence, Guruji 
taught Sanskrit language, literature and shastra with the same ease and skiil. His 
perfect mastery of the subject accompanied by his effective method of teaching made 
learning in his class an enjoyable event. Supreme clarity was the distinct feature of his 
teaching. Guruji was not only a teacher of Sanskrit language and shastra; he taught 
his own philosophy of life which consisted in simple living and high thinking. Always 
clothed in white, Guruji was a message incarnate of purity of body, mind and soul. 


Guruji has made valuable contribution to studies in Sanskrit grammar by writ- 
ing a number of books. His edition of the first kanda of Vakyapadiya with Svopajfavrtti, 
translated and annotated in Marathi, the annotated edition of Paramalaghumafjusa, a 
monograph on Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar and his participation in critically 
editing the Mahabhasyadipika at this Institute evince his deep scholarship. Recently 
he started working on Siktiratnakara of Sesanarayana. He completed the work of 
editing the first two Ahnikas. He could not, however, continue the work due to his 


illness. 


Guruji was honoured with many awards and citations, D. Litt. from Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapith Tirupati and a certificate of Merit from the Presidant of India, to 
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mention a few. Bhagavat Guruji was an ideal teacher. Though a traditional Pandit he 
was never averse to modern research and research methodology. He was aware of the 
shortcomings of traditional scholarship and always encouraged new approaches. An 
appropriate blending of old and new was a striking feature of his personality. 


I pay my respectful homage to my revered Guruji. 


-- Saroja Bhate 
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Dr. C. G. Kashikar 


b. 17-8-1910] [d. 28-12-2003 


Prof. Dr. Chintaman Ganesh Kashikar expired on December 28, 2003, at a 
mature age of ninety-three. In his demise the world of orientalists has lost an ardent 
researcher of Vedic ritual and a profound traditional Pandit. He combined in him- 
self exquisitely a traditional Indian Pandit and a modern researcher well equipped 
with historical, critical and rational outlook. The Pandit and professor in him well- 
balanced each other. He had adequate knowledge of Avesta and the Iranian ritual, 
for a real and comprehensive comparative studies of Iranian and Vedic ritual tradi- 
tions. He had a mastery over English and German languages and was well-known 
for his immaculate style of Sanskrit writing and oratory. Rich inoriginal and faithful 
translations of ritual sutras of various Vedic schools, his personal life was marked 
by extra-ordinary simplicity of Gandhian saint. He always used simple khadi clothes 
and was a man of few wants. To us, his pupils, he was not only a great teacherand 
profound scholar, but equally a great man. His death has caused an irreparable loss 
to his pupils and a number of Institutions in Pune and elsewhere that have been 
greatly benefited by his active participation, unflinching devotion and wise and ac- 
curate guidance. 


Born on August 17, 1910, in a family of Vasdikas, living in Satara, a small 
township in the State of Maharashtra, Dr. Kashikar had his school education in the 
aNational Schoola, of the town. A stonch follower of the national education move- 
ment in the pre-independence days, he joined the Tilak Mahavidyalaya, Pune, a 
college then affiliated to the Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth (TMV) and earned his 
degrees Vanmaya Visarada (B. A.) and Vanmaya Paratigata (M. A.). For the 
Parangata degree, he wrote a thesis titled 4Cultural History of the Rgvedic Period 
(Marathi)4 which was subsequently published by TMV (1935). In 1933, he joined 
the Vaidika Sarn$odhana Mandala (VSM), Fune, to collaborate with Pt. N. S. Sontakke 
in the ambitious research project of bringing out a new critical edition of the Rgveda 
with Sayanaas commentary. This edition, called as Poona edition (1936-1951), was 
based on the two earlier editions, the first by Max Mueller (1849-1874) and the 
other, the Bombay edition prepared by Rajaram Shastri Bodas and Shivaram Shastri 
Gore (1888-1890). The Poona edition followed the principles laid down by Max 
Mueller, but also used new and older MSS, and more over, had the unique advan- 
tage of the oral tradition. The edition was a valuable contribution to Vedic studies 
because of a more correct text of the Samhita and the commentary, as well as a 
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critical edition of the Khila hymns of the Rgveda. The text of the KaAilas, critically 
edited by Dr. Kashikar, is more complete as it includes the KAi/a hymns as found in 
the Kashmir MSS and the text published by Scheftelowitz in his Apocryphen des 
Rgveda (1906). 


Another important project that the VSM undertook was that of the SrautakoSa, 
an encyclopaedia of Vedic sacrificial ritual. Dr. Kashikar was entrusted with the San- 
skrit Section of that work. The original plan of the work consisted of three volumes 
that included a systematic arrangement of the relevant portions from the Sam/utas, 
Brahmanas and the Baudhayana Srauta Sitra related to the Srauta sacrifices. Dr. 
Kashikar prepared two out of three volumes. The first Volume, consisting of the 
seven haviryajias and the Pitrmedha, was published in 1958, while he was working 
in the VSM. At the behest of Dr. R. N. Dandekar, he relinquished his position at the 
VSM in 1967 and joined the newly established Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit 
of the University of Poona. He however continued with the project, and completed 
another volume consisting of two parts. The first part of Volume II included the 
Agnistoma (1970), and the other, the Soma sacrifices beginning with the 
Atyagnistoma and ending with the Aptoryama (1989). It was not possible for him 
to take up the work of the third and the last Volume due to his old age. The 
remaining part of the project thus remains incomplete for want of a scholar, capable 
and willing to take up such an arduous task. 


While working on the SrautakoSa project, Dr. Kashikar began to study Vedic 
ritual. Following the steps of W. Caland, he acquired proficiency in editio princeps of 
Srauta texts. He also gained sound traditional knowledge of Vedic ritual from 
Srautacarya Dhundiraj Shastri Bapat and undertook an independent project of a criti- 
cal edition and an English translation of the Bharadvaja Srauta Sitra. The work, 
published in two parts (1964), was submitted to the University of Poona for the 
award of the D. Litt. Degree by Research. It is to be noted that Dr. Kashikar was the 
first recipient of that kind of degree of the University of Poona. 


Along with the textual study of Vedic ritual, Dr. Kashikar participated in a 
number of Srauta performances and gained practical knowledge that was essential 
for a correct understanding of Vedic ritual. He took part as one of the priests in the 
Vajapeya sacrifice performed in Pune in 1956 and also prepared a booklet about 
that sacrifice. In 1975, he attended with his pupils and colleagues the Sagnicitya 
Atiratra sacrifice that was specially arranged in Panjal (Kerala) by an international 
committee of scholars headed by Prof. F. Staal. Needless to say that Dr. Kashikar 
was of immense help in solving various practical problems connected with the per- 
formance of that sacrifice. 
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There are about twenty books and over a hundred articles written by Dr. 
Kashikar on Vedic and allied subjects. His attention was mainly focussed around the 
Vedic ritualistic studies. There are several works critical editions and translations of 
Srauta texts and monographs on Vedic rituals to his credit: The Srauta Ritual and the 
Vajapeya Sacrifice (1955), A Survey of the Srauta Sitras (1968), A Critical Analysis 
of the Vedic Sacrificial Religion (Marathi) (1972), Hautrika: A Critical Edition of 
Katyayana Hautra Parisista together with Karka’s Commentary and an English 
Translation (1984), Varaha Srauta Sitra (1989) and Baudha lvana Srauta Sitra Vols. 
I-IV: A Corrected Text with an annotated English Translation (2003). The last publi- 
cation, released just a few months before his death, evinces the deep insight and 
stupendous industry on part of Dr. Kashikar and may rightfully be called his magnum 
opus. Through all these works and several articles, Dr. Kashikar has tried to shed 
light on the intricacies of Vedic ritual. He also wrote extensively on the home of Vedic 
schools and proposed new and ingenuious theories about the formation and growth 
and the migrations and mutual relations of the Vedic schools through the ages. His 
researches on this subject have provided a great tool for further research. 
Dr. Kashikar’s works are the sine gua non for a serious student of Vedic ritual. 


Indian classical medicine, i.e., Ayurveda, was one of the favourite subjects of 
Dr. Kashikar. For some years, he delivered lectures on the history and philosophy of 
Ayurveda for the students in one of the Ayurveda colleges in Pune. For his own 
study, he read J. Jolly’s Medicin (1901), a pioneering work on the history of Indian 
medicine, prepared an English translation of that work, enriched it with copious bib- 
liographical notes and published it on his own (1951). A second revised edition of 
that work has been brought out some years ago (1977). His lectures on the history of 
Indian plants delivered in Marathi at Nagpur University have also been published 
_ (1975). A mention must be made of his research on the Soma plant, published under 
the title /dentification of Soma (1990). The work is a result of his researches in that 
subject and correspondence for several years with Dr. S. Mahdihassan, a great scholar 
of ancient alchemy and chemistry from Pakistan, who also agrees with Dr. Kashikar 


in identifying Soma as ephedra. 


Dr. Kashikar was not content only with editing and translating the Vedic texts. 
He tried to educate common man by means of popular articles and lectures on the 
meaning and importance of Vedas. At the suggestion of Shri. J. S. Tilak, his bosom 
friend and editor of Daily ‘Kesari’, Dr. Kashikar wrote a series of articles in Marathi 
on a variety of topics. The articles were subsequently published by TMV under the 
title ‘Aspects of Vedic Culture (Marathi)’ (1972). He has written several articles in 
Marathi, Sanskrit and Hindi for newspapers and magazines. 
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Dr. Kashikar worked in a number of Institutions: as Secretary and Editor, 
VSM (1933-67), Reader, Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, University of Poona 
(1967-74), and Editor, Sanskrit Dictionary Project, Deccan College, Pune (1974- 
82). All these years of his life were full of academic activities. His close association 
and active participation and guidance have immensely benefited several institutions 
in Pune. He held responsible positions at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Vedasastrottejaka Sabha, Pune Vedapathasala and Bharat Gayan Samaj. Not many 
people know that he was a follower of Mahatma Gandhi and in his young age was a 
devoted worker of the Congress Party of India. 


Of the many institutions with which Dr. Kashikar was associated, no other 
was so close to his heart as the TMV, his Alma Mater. He served the TMV in various 
capacities: Honorary Professor, Member of the Executive Council and the Academic 
Council, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Fine Arts and Acting Vice Chancellor. He 
collaborated with Dr. H. R. Diwekar, Acharya V. P. Limaye and Dr. R. N. Dandekar 
in the Kausika-satra Project of the TMV. The first volume of the Project, a critical 
edition of Darila’s Bhasya on that Satra was published in 1972 and the second one, 
a critical edition of Kegava’s Paddhati, in 1985. I have had the great fortune of 
working with these eminent scholars in the said project and, particularly, with Dr. 
Kashikar, under whose able guidance I worked for my Ph. D. thesis on the Bhaisajyani 
in the Kausika-sitra (1972-77). Even after his retirement from the services of other 
Institutions, Dr. Kashikar continued to work as Honorary Professor of the Depart- 
ment of Sanskrit of TMV, guiding students and conducting research until the last 
moment of his life (1981-2003). While working on a number of Vedic texts, he 
undertook a research project of preparing a supplement to Bloomfieldas Vedic 
Concordance, incorporating into it an index to the mantra-padas and pratikas sifted 
from more than forty Vedic texts that include revised editions of older texts or | 
editions of newly available ones. The first phase of the project was completed with 
the generous financial assistance of the TMV and the University Grants Commis- 
sion, New Delhi. The work is now undergoing certain modifications and is expected 
to be available in the form of CD-ROM in the near future. A revised edition of the 
Manava Srauta Satra, prepared by Dr. Kashikar in collaboration with Pt. Radhesyam 
Sastri, Delhi, is reported to be in press. 


Dr. Kashikar received a number of honours and awards for his outstanding 
contributions to Sanskrit studies: from Devadevesvar Sathsthan, Pune (1987), Sri 
Guru Gangesvaranand Pratisthan, Nasik (1989), President of India (1989), honor- 
ary D. Litt. of TMV (1994) and the prestigious award of the Asiatic Society, Mumbai. 
(The last one had been announced some months before his death). 
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As a man, Dr. Kashikar was a very kind-hearted person, always caring for 
his relations, friends and pupils. He had a very happy family life. The members of 
his family too welcomed and paid respect to his visitors. He would look into the 
academic as well as personal problems of his pupils in a rational way and would 
offer a proper advice. He had deep faith in God and religion; but he was not 
dogmatic. His daily life was always busy and disciplined, engaged mainly in academic 
activities. Seldom he found time to Pay visits to his acquaintances and friends, but 
maintained good social relations. Though serious by nature, he would appreciate 
good humour in a close circle of friends. He would understand and enjoy Indian 
classical music and had learnt playing instrumental music on di/ruba. 


““Blessed is he’’, says Carlyle, ‘‘who has found his work: let him ask for no 
other blessedness.”” Dr. Kashikar was endowed with such blessedness. He found 
great satisfaction and immense pleasure in the work to which he dedicated his 
whole life. He asked for no other blessedness. Further generations of scholars, I am 
sure, will always remain indebted to Dr. Kashikar and take inspiration from his life 
and work. 


-- §. S. Bahulkar 
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